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A MONTH'S VISIT TO THE CONFEDERATE HEADQUARTERS. 


BY AN 


Know1xe how little reliance can 
be placed at any time upon the 
information published in American 
newspapers, 1 was very anxious, if 
possible, to get to the South, and 
jadge for myself as to the condi- 
tion of its people, the strength of 
its government, and the organisa- 
tion of its armies. I had often, 
during the last year, tried to econ- 
jecture what Richmond was like, 
and felt quite curious to know how 
the public and private business of 
the Government was carried on. T 
confess I entertained a wholesome 
dread of being taken prisoner by 
the Yankees in my endeavour to 
get through their lines, having per- 
sonally learnt from others who had 
had the misfortune to come under 
the displeasure of local military 
autocrats, how disagreeable they 
were in the habit of making a pri- 
son residence—in many _ instances, 
indeed, evincing a  barbarity of 


conduct disgraceful to any nation 
claiming English descent. But 
the desire of knowledge, or the 


promptings of curiosity, as the case 

may be, determined me upon ran- 

ning all risks, and making my way 

into the forbidden land of Dixey, 
¥OL. XCIL. 


ENGLISH 


OFFICER, 


despite all the blockading, gunboats, 
and Federal patrols along the Poto- 
mac river, There was, however, 
one great drawback to my happiness 
in starting upon this expedition— 
namely, the necessity which existed 
for my being back im New York by 
the 20th of October, and it was ak 
ready the 11th of September when 
I left that city. As every one is 
aware who has travelled in America, 
letters of introduction are almost 
indispensable to the comfort of @ 
traveller ; certainly so to one whose 
time being limited makes him ne- 
cessarily anxious to compress much 


sight-seeing and amusement. into 
the briefest period possible. Before 


starting, therefore, I had furnished 


myself with a number of. these 
“open Sesame” billets, many of 
which were from persons - with 


whom I was but very slightly ac- 
quainted, and in some instances 
addressed to parties but little known 
to the writers of the epistles ia 
question. This, however, is a mat 
ter of little importance in the States. 
In England, except in particular 
cases, a very general prejudice 
against giving letters of this de- 
scription exists. But brother Jona- 
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than, more pachydermatous and 
less particular, seems wholly to dis- 
regard such little punctilios. And 
although you may have but just 
made his acquaintance, if be stops 
to speak to any gentleman for a 
few moments when walking with 
you, he considers it necessary to 
introduce you to him. In this way 
it is easy to provide one’s self with 
letters of introduction, the  ac- 
quaintance of to-day in one town 
being quite ready arid willing to 
introduce you to the notice of what- 
ever friends he may chance to pos- 
sess in the next to which you -are 
going—and so on _ from place 
to place. It is scarcely necessary 
to mention that messengers go 
backwards and forwards from Rich- 
mond to the Northern States al- 
most daily. Now and then some 
unlucky fellows have been caught, 
but before their capture they have 
generally succeeded in destroying 
the papers and letters of which 
they were bearers. The frontier to 
be guarded is so very extensive, 
that even the vast mob of the 
half million of men supposed to be 
in the Federal ranks, if employed 
only along it, would still be insuffi- 
cient for the purpose of thorough- 
ly blockading it against the passage 
of individuals. The inhabitants in 
and about the neighbourhood of 
the outposts must be allowed a 
little liberty of locomotion—their 
farm duties demand it; and, as a 
natural consequence when the two 
contending parties speak the same 
language, are the same people, and 
in many districts divided as to their 
predilections for and against Seces- 
sion, to prevent the Confederates 
from receiving information of what 
goes on at Washington, or effectual- 
ly to hinder individuals from join- 
ing the Southern bands, would be 
a physical impossibility. The case 
is different, however, when English- 
men wish to pass over. Our dress, 
appearance, and, as Americans say, 
our patois English, declare our na- 
tionality everywhere in the States. 
We are all considered as rebel sym- 
pathisers ; and that we should de- 


sire to visit the Southern Republic 
merely for pleasure and with disin- 
terested views is deemed almost 
incredible. We must be employed 
in either smuggling over arms, qui- 
nine, tea, or sugar, or engaged in 
some political conspiracy in aid of 
“ the d d rebels.” Our presence 
in the border States, when unac- 
companied by some Federal official, 
is consequently viewed with sus- 
picion ; particularly if we should 
Jeave the large towns and take to 
roving through the country villages 
near the actual frontier. Few of 
us will consent, for the mere sake 
of pleasure, to face the discomfort of 
travelling about without a change 
of clothes, a sponge, towel, tooth- 
brush, and other items, which re- 
quire a small portmanteau for their 
conveyance ; but an American, on 
the contrary, will travel for weeks 
with only a few paper collars and a 
pocket-comb! This dreadful port- 
manteau of ours, then, is our great- 
est impediment in getting through 
the lines. It attracts such atten- 
tion that, however faithfully an 
Englishman may copy an American 
in his black trousers, frock-coat, 
black satin waistcoat, and unbe- 
coming beard, this fatal encum- 
brance at once proclaims him to 
be British, and is also regarded 
as an offensive claim to exclusive- 
ness, and an affectation of supe- 
riority, always hurtful to the feel- 
ings of your free-born American. 
To convey a portmanteau through 
the debatable ground, so cleared of 
four-footed animals and carts by 
the Northern armies, is as great a 
matter of difficulty as the transport 
of large stores with a field force is 
always to a general. If a man 
from Maryland or Kentucky wishes 
to join one of Jackson’s regiments, 
he can always do so easily, as he 
will tind hundreds of men all along 
the frontier glad to aid him in 
doing so; but when the same in- 
dividuals are appealed to by for- 
eigners, they feel naturally disin- 
clined to compromise their personal 
liberty and private property by 
aiding people who may be spies 
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endeavouring to entrap them, and 
of whose real object they must be in 
any case entirely ignorant. For- 
tunately, however, the love of gain 
inherent in human nature, particu- 
larly when it is impoverished, here 
comes to the rescue, and a liberal 
bribe bridges over most difficulties, 
These and some other circumstances 
which I shall mention as I proceed 
in the narrative of my “ un- 
derground journey,” as getting from 
the Northern to the Southern lines is 
called, are serious obstacles in the 
way of a tour through the Confeder- 
ate States; but, as I have before 
stated, the strong desire -to obtain 
some personal acquaintance with 
the Secession leaders and generals 
was rather increased than  pther- 
wise by the difficulties to be en- 
countered in doing so. To enter into 
particulars as to the exact route J 
took, the various houses I° stopped 
at, or the point at which I crossed 
the Potomac, might compromise 
others. Snffice it to say, therefore, 
that I travelled in a two-horse 
waggon, doing about thirty miles 
a-day, until I -reached the village 
from which I had arranged that 
my final start should be made; 
and where I was informed certain 
people, with whose names I had 
been furnished, would arrange all 
matters for me. The country I 
passed through was very picturesque, 
undulating, and well cultivated; 
but the roads were infamous, 
winding about from farm to farm, 
with gates to be opened and shut 
whenever you passed from one 
plantation to another. There were 
not any turnpikes, and no trouble 
seemed ever to have been ex- 
pended in even repairing the farm 
communications that existed. <As 
we approached the Potomac the land 
became much richer, and tobacco 
crops more numerous. This season 
has been a fine one for the “ weed,” 
but it was melancholy to see such 
quantities of it running to seed, and 
badly cared for, from the scarcity of 
farm hands, as the plantation slaves 
are calle}. Many farmers told me 


they had not had such a fine crop for 
years past, but that they must lose a 
large portion of it from want of hands 
to cut and spear it. These men were 
the descendants of those who had 
joined the Union upon the stipu- 
lated faith of their slaves being 
guaranteed to them, and who would 
never have joined with any State 
which would have refused to sur- 
render a fugitive slave. In the face, 
however, of this treaty, I may call it, 
the: Northern States not only now 
refuse to give up these runaways, 
but actually do their atmost to se- 
duce them from their owners. No 
cavalry patrol ever passes through a 
village or plantation in that part of 
the country without carrying away 
some negro, for whom perhaps a 
large price had been paid. I am not 
now going into the vexed question of 
slavery; no man abhors the institn- 
tion more than I do; bat I love 
justice, according to the established 
Jaws, more dearly than any wild 
theory regarding. abolition: of which 
all that we know is that, as carried 
out in our West India possessions, it 
has been a failure in every respect. 
I need scarcely add that, by all to 
whom I spoke in those districts, 
the Northern rule was detested. 
Every man now feels that the 
bayonet of the military despot is at 
his breast, that he is held in subjee- 
tion against his will by force; and 
further, as it would seem, that the 
Lincoln Ministry are desirous of 
effacing still more completely any 
superstitious allegiance which lie 
might be expected to owe the 
Stars and Stripes. The safe reten- 
tion of personal property is made 
to depend upon the will and pleasure 
of some petty provost-marshal of 
the neighbourhood—a _functionary 
who has also the power of con- 
signing the owners, and perhaps 
their families, to the miseries of Fort 
Warren, where even the advice and 
aid of a Jawyer will be denied them. 
I subsequently passed through dis- 
tricts in Virginia almost reduced by 
Yankee depredations to their prim- 
eval state of waste. But even there 
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I did not hear such expressions of 
deep hatred, and I may say intense 
longing for revenge, as in some of the 
slave-owning counties on the left of 
the Potomac. These sentiments Were 
only expressed in secret, however. 
Gentlemen now fear to give their 
opinion at table, lest the slaves who 
stand behind thein should desert, and 
play the intelligent contraband’s part 
at the nearest Federal post, and 
there impeach their master’s loy- 
alty. : 

The white population look cowed. 

Tyranny and illegal arrests have 
stricken them with terror. Many 
will at first declare that death would 
be “preferable. But though such 
lofty sentiments are very fitting for 
young men untrammelled by family 
ties, and have been often avowed by 
the bachelors ‘in the border States, 
when a man has a wife and children, 
for whom he has no means of pro- 
viding except by the produce of his 
farm, more matter-of-fact considera- 
tions naturally outweigh the heroic 
promptings of his nature, aud he 
bridles his tongue in public, though 
with curses not loud but deep le 
speaks of his oppressor in private. If 
in the final settlement of this war the 
border States are retained in the 
Union, a very large number of these 
men will sell off their plantations and 
move south. The present state of 
affairs cannot exist much longer. 
Human beings may and do often sub- 
mit quietly to coercion for years; 
but when such coercion descends 
from great to little matters, from de- 
priving men of a voice in public 
affairs to all the little minor vexa- 
tions which narrow-minded, short- 
sighted despots have resorted to from 
the era of curfew-bel]ls down to 
the strictly-maintained passport sys- 
tem of the present day, the iron 
enters into the soul with such 
an irritating power that the reck- 
lessness of despair will often cause 
the meekest to tarn round and 
strike his oppressor, even though 
perfectly aware that the blow 
must be followed by certain death. 
Every species of minor aunoyance 


[Jan. 


has been resorted to by the Federal 
authorities, with the avowed deter- 
mination of coercing men into the 
Union. Gentlemen cannot now 
buy boots, clothes, or supplies for 
their servants in Baltimore or 
Washington without taking the 
oath of allegiance; and when ¢riving 
in their carriages from those cities, 
every parcel they may have with 
them is carefully searched. Whilst 
we were in the former place, no 
goods could be shipped from thence 
unless the buyer, seller, and captain 
of the ship took the oaths of allegi- 
ance, and swore that the goods were 
intended for loyal people. The slaves 
will not live upon fresh meat—no- 
thing has a greater tendency to drive 
them to mutiny than cutting off their 
supplies of salt provisions; and the 
present Ministry, aware of this fact, 
hope by so doing to cause all the ser- 
vants of men favourable to the South 
to desert, if not to rise against 
their masters, -I know several in- 
stances in which violent Secession- 
ists have, to prevent such a cata- 
strophe, sworn the necessary oaths ; 
which, however, from being taken, 
so to speak, nolens volens, they do 
not consider binding; and those of 
more rigid principles, who will not 
thns forswear themselves, suffer 
heavily in consequence. 

The draft bad not yet been en- 
forced when we passed through the 
country, but preparations were being 
mace everywhere for enforcing it. 
Provost-marshals were drawing up 
the rolls, and it was curious to hear 
of the various ailments and _long- 
standing bodily injuries that men 
were urging as pleas for exemp- 
tion. In some cases they escaped 
the enrolment on most frivolous 
pretences, whilst in others, men 
with so much stronger claims to 
exemption had their names inserted 
upon the drafting lists, that there 
were fair grounds for believing 
that the officials employed were not 
proof against the temptation of a 
bribe. The draft has since been 
enforced, and, although it has sup- 
plied the Northern ranks with some 
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hundreds of unwilling soldiers, it 
has also had the effect of swelling 
the Southern ranks; as all those 
not having Jarge property at stake 
whose names were drawn, have 
flal across the Potomac—men 
who are naturally disinclined to 
fight, but who, if forced to do so, 
are determined at least not to carry 
a musket against the cause they love. 

For the first few nights of our 
journeyings we stopped at diffe- 
rené gentlemen’s houses, where we 
were, entertained with patriarchal 
hospitality. It was interesting in 
some instances to hear the history 
of these old homesteads; many of 
them had been built before the 
declaration of independence, and 
more than one was of brick im- 
ported frome England. All the pro- 
prietors boasted of their English 
descent from good families, and 
seemed to attach far greater import- 
ance to blood and ancient pedi- 
gree than even we do. The times 
have impoverished a vast number of 
families, so that, although you are 
still received with as much honest 
warmth as ever, their ability to 
entertain you is not the same as it 
was in former days. Indeed, some 
of them have been so reduced in 
circumstances that their children 
are unprovided with shoes, and the 
young sons of men, once wealthy, 
may in many places be seen run- 
ning about barefooted. The inter- 
nal appliances of comfort now to 
be found in the smallest Eng- 
lish country bouses are unknown 
amongst them; and in no case did 
there seem to be any attempt made 
to substitute modern furniture for 
the old uncomfortable chairs and 
sofas of the past generation. The 
only modern article I saw in any 
sitting-room in these old country 
houses was the Yankee rocking- 
chairs—in which, in every part of 
the States, the mistress of the 
house is sure to be seen moving 
backwards and forwards, with the 
regularity of a pendulum. There, 
as in all other places that I visited 
in the South, hatred of Northern 
rule seemed to glow far more in- 


tensely in the breasts of the ladies 
than in those of the men. A lady 
told me that in Norfolk, when 
passing a Federal officer, every 
woman gathered up her skirts close 
to her side, lest they should be 
contaminated by even grazing @ 
Yankee; and that all females, rich 
and poor, turned away their heads 
when a Northern soldier approach- 
ed. -Nothing tends to wound the 
sensibilities of an American more 
than such conduct, for the one soft 
point in his character is a sort of 
religious veneration for the fuir sex, 
and a desire to be remarked, if not 
admired, by every one of them, 
young and old, alike in public and 
private. 

The first night our fortunes led 
us to an inn, we were shown up to 
a dingy little sleeping spartment 
with only one bed in it, To ex- 
postulate, however, and assure the 
host that English gentlemen are 
wlways accustomed to the luxury 
of a bed each, would have been 
perfectly useless— it being an esta- 
blished custom of the country for 
two, and sometimes even three, 
men to sleep together. We conse- 
quently accepted what was provided 
for us without remark, and as soon 
as the landlord withdrew, we cut 
the Gordian knot of the difficulty 
by dividing the bed-clothes, which 
enabled one to sleep on the floor. 
But, unfortunately, the Ulankets 
were so thickly inhabited by a 
race of insects which shall be 
nameless, that I cannot say I 
“took mine ease in mine inn.” My 
first night’s experience of a South- 
ern country hostel, therefore, was 
far from being agreeable. 

On the following morning we 
started in a two-horsed wagon for 
the house of a gentleman who 
we were informed would instruct 
us as to our best means of getting 
across the Potomac. But when we 
arrived at his residence, he came 
out with terror depicted on his 
countenance, and, assuring us that 
he was in hourly expectation of a 
visit from the Yankees himself, he 
advised us to turn back, it being 
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perfectly useless, he said, to at- 
tempt a crossing in that neighbour- 
hood, where every point was strictly 
guarded, and patrols always on thie 
alert. This was sufficiently dis- 
couraging; but being determined 
not to be daunted by difficulties, 
we proceeded to an inn not far off, 
the landlord of which we knew was 
to be trusted. By his advice, we 
did not continue our journey until 
the next day, when he procured us 
a@ conveyance, which took us to a 
farm-house on the river, the owner 
of which was to provide us with a 
boat. But to get the boat proved 
a more difficult matter than we 
anticipated; and it was not until 
after a series of disappointments 
and fruitless endeavours that we 
were at length directed to a smug- 
gler on the river, who had a craft 
of his own, in which he consented 
to take us over. We remained for 
a night at his abode, sleeping in a 
garret destitute of windows, but 
abounding with rats, which re- 
cre:t:d themselves during the 
silent hours after such a noisy 
fashion that my friend’s rest was 
sadly disturbed. Being myself ac- 
customed to rough it in every part 
of the globe, and to sleep amid 
horrors of every description, I was 
soon in the arms of the twin 
brother, and did not awake until 
the sun, streaming in through the 
parts where windows ought to have 
been, warned me that it was time to 
be up and starting on our cruise. 

It proved a most lovely morning, 
not a ripple on the water, not a 
cloud upon the bright, blue sky, 
and with only just sufficient wind 
to stir the leaves gently without 
affecting the branches of the trees. 
The creek into which we bad hoped 
to run on the Virginian shore was 
about a couple of miles higher up 
than the point from which we 
started, but, unfortunately, a gun- 
boat lay off the entrance to it, and 
there were two others at no very 
great distance. After due delibe- 
ration, it was determined that we 
shoald make for a spot about five 
miles higher up, and endeavour to 


get there by running close along 
the left bank of the river, so as not 
to attract attention, and, when clear 
of all gunboats, to push out into 
the centre of the stream, and 
then watch a favourable oppor- 
tunity for steering into the de 
sired haven. The tide being in 
our favour, we dropped slowly up 
on it, until about mid-day, when it 
turned, and, the wind dying away, 
we were obliged to make close in 
for shore, and anchor. My friend 
and I landed, and spent the day in 
an old ruined shed surrounded by 
reeds and rushes. Large steamers 
and gun-vessels of various sizes kept 
passing and repassing all day; but 
none of them seemed to notice our 
little craft. On one occasion we 
saw & boat put off from one of the 
gunboats and come in our direc- 
tion; but instead of visiting us, its 
crew boarded a smal] cutter which 
lay becalmed in the centre of the 
river, and then returned to their own 
vessel. At sunset a slight breeze 
arose, before which we glided gently 
up the river. Directly we passed the 
mid-stream and approached near the 
Virginian shore, the owner of the 
boat became quite nervous, and be- 
gan lamenting his fate in having to 
turn smuggler; but the hard times, 
he said, had left him no alternative, 
his farm having been destroyed by 
the Northern troops. He seemed 
to have a superstitious awe of gun- 
boats, too; and told us he had 
heard that the officers on board of 
them possessed telescopes through 
which they could see distinctly for 
miles at night. Several steamers 
passed us when we were about two- 
thirds of the way over, but although 
the moon every now and then 
emerged brightly from behind the 
drifting clouds, we had got under 
the shade of the land, and managed 
so that she always shone upon our 
sails on the side away from the 
“enemy.” We could hear the steam- 
ers for about twenty minutes before 
we caught sight of their light, and 
during that time the anxious ‘face 
of the smuggler would have made a 
glorious study for an artist of the 
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Rembrandt school. The cargo con- 
sisted of coffee and sugar, and if 
safely landed would be in itself a 
small fortune to the owner of the 
boat; that he should feel alarmed 
for its safety, therefore, was not sur- 
prising. As We approached the 
shore, the wind died away, so we 
were obliged to punt the little craft 
along: the men thus employed tak- 
ing off their boots, lest they should 
make any noise in moving upon the 
deck. Now and then one of the 
gunboats, to which I have before 
alluded as being anchored off the 
neighbouring creeks, would, by 
means of a powerfully reflecting 
lantern, throw a light along the 
waters in all directions; and though 
we had fortunately passed beyond 
the distance to which such light 
could reach, still our old pilot in- 
variably grew quite restless each 
time it appeared: and once we all 
fancied that it was approaching 
nearer to us. On another occasion 
we thought we heard the sound of 
oars, and as there was not a breath 
of wind to help us along, and punt- 
ing is a slow process, we felt far 
from’ comfortable, though it mast 
be confessed that the aimnusement 
afforded us by the smuggler’s un- 
disguised and quaintly expressed 
fears, often served to render us 
forgetful of our own. — Half-past 
ten found us safe in a little creek 
almost Jand-locked, so there was no 
danger of discovery there; and a 
run of about a mile and a half up 
it took us to the point of landing. 
After a dreary walk of five miles 
over a forest road, we reached a 
small village, and, having spert a 
considerable time in knocking at 
the door of the house to which we 
had been directed, we at last suc- 
ceeded in gaining admittance. The 
landlord was absent, being in con- 
cealment at a farm-house in the 
neighbourhood ; but his niece, a 
very nice girl, did the honours in 
his stead. She told us that the 
Yankees had made a descent upon 
the village, and carried off several 
of the inhabitants as prisoners to 
Washington. The place was sus- 


pected of containing smugglers, 
consequently the Federal troops 
frequently visited it in search of con- 
traband goods. 

The next day, after a long, tire- 
some drive in a cart without 
springs, and over the very worst 
road I ever travelled on, we reached 
Fredericksburg, crossing the Rappa- 
hannock river, upon the right bank 
of which the town is situated It 
has a population of about six thou- 
sand inhabitants, and before “the 
troubles” was a place of rapidly in- 
creasing importance, from the estab- 
lishment of cotton-mills, where a 
large namber of white men and 
women found employment. The 
following morning we started, a 
little after daybreak, in a waggon 
drawn by two mules, and reached 
Beaverdam station, on the Virginia 
Central Railroad, in time for the 
afternoon train, which took us to 
Richmond. All the carriages, or 
cars, as they are called in America, 
were crowded with passengers, of 
whom a large proportion were the 
sick and wounded coming from 
General Lee’s army at Winchester. 
They had been all day on the rail- 
road, and some of the poor fellows 
seemed quite worn out with fatigue. 
Bat there were a’ few hale men 
amongst them who were going 
home for ten days’ furlough, und 
even the most poorly clad of the 
number looked happy and confident, 
and all gave me the impression of 
being earnest men, fully satisfied of 
the importance of the cause to which 
they were devoted. 

My friend and I stood on what is 
called the platform of the car, dur- 
ing the journey of two hours and a 
half, as the regular passenger-cars 
were full, and those containing the 
sick and wounded were anything 
but inviting. Men with legs and 
arms amputated, and whose pale, 
haggard faces assumed an expres- 
sion of anguish at even the slightest 
jolting of the railway carriages, lay 
stretched across the seats—some 
accompanied by civilian friends 
who had gone from Richmond to 
the front to fetch them back, and 
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others by wives or sisters, whose 
careworn features told a tale of 
sleepless nights passed in painful 
uncertainty regarding the fate of 
those they loved. At every station 
where we stopped, a rush for water 
was made by crowds of men carry- 
ing the canteens and calabashes of 
those whose disabled condition pre- 
vented them from assisting theim- 
selves: and it was not surprising 
that the poor fellows should long 
for a cool draught, for, in addition 
to the thirst which they suffered, the 
filth and stench within those mov- 
ing hospitals were intolerable. In- 
deed, the revolting side of war was 
on that occasion presented under 
such a repulsive form, that could 
many of our young soldiers, who 
now dream of glory and long for 
active service, have but obtained a 
view of that ghastly company, I 
fancy they would pray instead for 
a continuance of the piping times 
of peace. For my own part, though 
well inured to the sight of human 
suffering, I never remember fecling 


so moved by it as during that short 
railway journey. 


Upon reaching Richmond we 
found a dense crowd on the plat- 
form and around the terminus— 
men and women searching for bro- 
thers, fathers, husbands, and lovers. 
A military guard with fixed bayo- 
nets was endeavouring to keep order 
and clear a passage for those on 
crutches, or limping along with the 
aid of a stick or the arm of some 
less severely wounded comrade, We 
succeeded in getting a carriage for 
ourselves, and, after a scramble round 
the baggage-waggon, secured our 
scanty luggage. 

The Spottiswood Hotel is the 
largest and best in Richmond; to 
it we accordingly drove; but, after 
having elbowed our way through a 
crowd of officers and soldiers stand- 
ing near the office, we were inform- 
ed that there was not even one room 
vacant. The same answer was given 
us at “The American;” but at the 
“Exchange” we obtained a little 
double-bedded apartment up four 
flights of stairs. The hotels at Rich- 
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mond just now are as uncomfortable 
as they well could be. Congress was 
sitting during our stay there, so the 
best rooms at most houses were en- 
gaged by the members of the legis- 
lature, and wounded men occupied 
almost all the other available bed- 
rooms, 

When black tea is selling at six- 
teen dollars a-pound, and every- 
thing else except bread and meat is 
proportionately expensive, it may 
be readily imagined that the fare 
is far from good. Four dollars 
a-day, however, which is all they 
charge for board and lodging, is 
not very exorbitant; and we lat- 
terly found out a French restan- 
rant, where we were at least able 
to get something that we could eat. 
But no wine or spirits is to be pro- 
cured at any hotel, the manufacture 
and sale of all intoxicating liquors 
having been prohibited by Govern- 
ment. 

Few men are fonder of spirits 
than the Southerners, so this law 
must affect them sensibly; yet I 
never spoke to any man in the Con- 
federacy who did not recognise the 
wisdom of it. Amongst a wild 
set of fellows collected together in 
large numbers from every Southern 
State, if the sale of spirits had been 
allowed, I feel convinced that it 
would not only have been impos- 
sible to keep order, bat that the 
great things which have been ef- 
fected by their armies could not 
have been achieved. From what 
I saw of the men in the various 
divisions of their force, I do not 
believe there are many of them 
who could not finish a bottle of 
brandy or whiskey at one sitting; 
and as drink makes them quarrel- 
some, under its influence rows and 
blood-shedding would most | cer- 
tainly have ensued. When the 
army was first enrolled, exch man 
received a daily ration of spirits; 
but this practice has been long 
since discontinued, and, strange to 
say, without causing any discon- 
tent amongst the men—a_prac- 
tical refutation of the assertion that 
a certain amount of stimulants is 
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absolutely necessary for soldiery, 
and that without it they cannot en- 
dure the fatigues of active service. 
For what army in modern. times* 
has made the long marches, day 
after day, that Jackson’s corps of 
“foot-cavalry,” as they are face- 
tiously called, have accomplished ? 
Doubtless there are circumstances 
when an allowance of grog. is very 
beneficial to health—such as bivou- 
acking in swampy places and dur- 
ing heavy rains; but in ordinary 
cases, and in fine weather, I am 
convinced that men will go through 
as much continuous hard work with- 
out any stimulants whatever as with 
them. 

tichmond, which now contains 
nearly 60,000 inhabitants, stands 
upon the left bank of the James 
River, about 120 miles $.S.W. from 
Washington, and is almost entirely 
built of brick, with but few stone 
or wooden houses." Its site was 


-well chosen at the head of the 


river navigation, as about five miles 
above the city there is a series of 
gentle falls, and the river beeomes 
thickly studded with numerous 
rocks and craggy islands; but the 
latter being clothed with cluster- 
ing trees and rich underwood, the 
whole scene is not only one of 
varied and singular beauty, but 
wears such a familiar aspect that it 
reminded me of many river-scenes 
at home. F 

The city is built on a steep bank, 
rising abruptly in many places, and 
running parallel with the river- 
bank, from which it is only from 
about fifty to a hundred paces 
distant. The higher ground con- 
tuins the principal part of the 
city, while the lower is thickly cov- 
ered with houses, tobacco-stores, 
and warehouses of various descrip- 
tions. The ground surrounding it 
is very undulating, and the streets 
themselves vary almost every quar- 
ter of a mile in their height above 
the river. In the centre of the city, 
and on its highest point, stands the 
Capitol. It is a miserable copy of 
the Maison Carrée at Nismes; built 
of brick plastered over, and studded 


with unsightly-looking square win- 
dows, the sides being quite desti- 
tute of pillars, and those in front 
bearing no resemblance whatever 
to -the exquisite fluted columns 
at Nismes. To speak in the mild- 
est terms, the architect has at least 
proved himself a most unskilfal 
copyist. Standing in the centre of 
the Capitol, and beneath the dome, 
is a beautifully executed statue of 
Washington, by Houdon. There is 
also a bronze equestrian statue of 
him outside the building, but the 
base on which it stands is so dis- 
proportioned to the size of the man 
and ‘ horse, that, when looking at 
it, one almost feels nervous lest it 
should topple over and crush the 
statues of Jefferson, Mason, and 
other notabilities which stand 
around. The grounds about the 
Capitol, or State-house, are nicely 
laid out and well kept. The gov- 
ernor’s house stands at one end of 
them, and is a substantial-looking 
residence, in good repair. Most of 
the streets are bordered with trees; 
but the paving, as_in many of the 
large cities in the” States, is very 
bad; and the horrible institution of 
street railways has penetrated even 
to Richmond, though there are not 
so many of them there as there would 
be in a town of the same size and 
importance inthe North. ~ It ‘is curi- 
ous to examine the shops in pass- 
ing. With the exception of hook- 
shops, their shelves are generally 
more than half empty, and some 
altogether cleared out. I do not 
know of any city whose environs 
are prettier so Jong as you keep 
within sight of the James River; 
and the views from the cemetery 
above, and from Chapel Point below 
the town, are really quite lovely. The 
roads, however, in the neighbour- 
hood, and those running into the 
country, are sandy and extremely 
bad. The President’s residence, 
called the “Grey House,” in con- 
tradistinction, I suppose, to the 
“ White House,” is a large, well- 
built private residence, hired for 
the purpose, until such time as the 
Government shall decide upon the 
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future capital of their Republic, 
wherever that may be. But every 
one seems agreed with regard to its 
not being Richmond; and objections 
to selecting that city are raised by, all 
classes of the people, from every one 
of the States, and, strange to say, 
particularly from Virginia. With 
us, most counties and cities would 
be ambitious of such an honour, 
as it would raise the value of pro- 
perty and inevitably give an in- 
creased impetus to trade and busi- 
ness. But Virginia objects for 
several reasons ; the chief being, 
that in whatever State the general 
seat of Government is located, it 
will be necessary for that State to 
give up all jurisdiction in and 
around the city, as Maryland and 
Virginia did before with regard to 
Washington, around which a space 
of ten miles square was marked out 
and called the District of Columbia ; 
and within the boundaries of that 
district the Federal Government 
ruled exclusively, no particular 
State having anything whatever to 
do with the management of the 
laws within its*confines. The ne- 
cessity for this arises from the fact 
that the representatives of foreign 
states who must remain at the gene- 
ral seat of Government, can only 
hold official intercourse with it ; 
whereas, if any one State had juris- 
diction there,; they would be con- 
strained to communicate with that 
State individually upon many minor 
matters. In fact, a State legisla- 
ture could at pleasure order any par- 
ticular ambassador to leave the dis- 
trict; and if State sovereignty is 
recognised, the general Government 
could not interfere. The people of 
Virginia would never consent to re- 
linquish Richmond upon _ such 
terms. They are very fond of their 
State capital, and proud of recall- 
ing its many historical associations. 
Bat the general objection to select- 
ing it as the future capital of the 
Confederate States consists in its 
being considered not nearly central 
enough, and far too close to Yan- 
keedom for safety. New Orleans 
and Charleston are open to the 


same objection, with the addition 
of being very unhealthy at certain 
seasons. As, however, it is not 
<dleemed necessary that the future 
seat of Government should be a 
place of much trade, I think it 
highly probable that some spot will 
be selected in the high lands of 
Georgia, where at present no town 
exists, but where the climate is 
most salubrions. Several hotels 
and other large buildings through- 
out Virginia, but chiefly in the 
vicinity of the State House, have 
been hired and temporarily con- 
verted into public offices. The 
War Office and Treasury are the 
departments where the greatest 
amount of business seems to be 
transacted. ° General Randolph, the 
Secretary for War, was most oblig- 
ing in furnishing us with passes to 
go wherever we liked, and giving 
us letters of introduction to the 
various military authorities. In 
his room it was surprising to see 
the numbers of Yankee regimental 
colours that were heaped in corners 
and piled up in bundles. Regard- 
ing, as we are always taught to do, 
the standard of our corps with 
something little short of religious 
veneration, and being educated to 
consider its loss as the greatest slur 
which could be cast upon the hon- 
our of those to whose charge it is 
committed, the absence of all true 
wilitary spirit, which must have 
existed in an army who had lost in 
action the pile of national flags 
I now saw around me, at first in- 
clined me to feel pity for a people 
so destitute of proper feeling. But 
my next impulse was to smile at 
the utter folly they exhibited in 
rushing into a great war of conquest, 
with the avowed object of bringing 
into subjection those every way su- 
peror to themselves, in all qualities 
essential to good generalship and 
the formation of a soldierlike charac- 
ter. 

Engraving, like most other trades 
before Secession, was almost entire- 
ly neglected in the South, so that 
at first much difficulty was experi- 
enced in providing for the extra- 
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ordinary issue of notes, which, as 
in the North, have now completely 
taken the place of all specie in the 
Seuth. The Confederate bank- 
notes are worded thus :—* Six 
months after the ratification of a 
treaty of peace between the Oon- 
federate States and the United 
States, the Confederate States of 
America will pay bearer.” The 
first issue were very rudely exe- 
cuted, being but poor lithographs ; 
but those of a later date are better, 
being from steel plates engraved in 
England. All these notes possessed 
an interest for me from the fact of 
their being signed for the “ Regis- 
ter” and “ Treasurer” by ladies 
rendered destitute by the war— 
their fathers or husbands having 
been shot, and their property either 
destroyed or carried off by. the 
Northern troops. They now earn 
a livelihood by daily signing some 
hundreds of these Treasury notes. 

I need scarcely say that all the 
menial work in Richmond is per- 
formed by negroes, almost all of 
whom are slaves. The word slave, 
however, is never used by Southern- 
ers in allading to them; that of 
servant being substituted univer- 
sally. So that, when a man talks of 
his servants in the South, he is al- 
ways understood to mean his slaves. 
It is for this reason that in the 
North no white man is ever called 
aservant; the term help being used 
instead. All the hotels and estab- 
lishments requiring a large num- 
ber of hands have slaves hired from 
masters, who let them out precisely 
in the same manner that a livery- 
stable keeper in England lets out 
his horses, The slaves in large 
towns are inferior in moral charac- 
ter to those upon plantations; and 
amongst the former there is always 
a large admixture of white blood, 
which is very rare, indeed, amongst 
farm hands. In many, or I might 
say in most States, if a woman upon 
a plantation gives birth to a child 
of any but ebony hue, it is con- 
sidered a sort of slur upon the 
owner of the estate; and she is 
usually sold to some city master as 
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soon as the fact becomes known, in 
order, if possible, to hush up the 
scandal certain to arise in the neigh- 
bourhood from the circumstance. 
I have been informed by many. 
planters that, as a rule, the negresses 
on estates are a moral class; and 
as their appearance is repulsive in 
the extreme, I can well understand 
there being so few half-caste chil- 
dren in neighbourhoods where the 
only white men are those of the 
better classes. 

When at Richmond, I visited the 
scene of several of the battles which 
took place in its vicinity last June. 
In some places the numerous graves 
and pits filled with dead bodies but 
slightly covered over, testified to 
the severity of the fighting there. 
Most of the country fought over was 
very thickly wooded, so that, with- 
out an accurate knowledge of the 
ground, to direct any operation well 
would ‘be impossible. No general 


could see what was going on to his 
right or left; nor without closing 
upon his enemy could he form that 
just estimate of the numbers of 


those opposed to him, or the posi- 
tion of reserves, &c., which is so 
essential to success. The débris of 
all things pertaining to an army 
which lay strewn about on the 
ground camped on by M‘Clellan’s 
troops, was immense. In many 
places the blackened embers of flour- 
barrels, clothing-cases, and commis- 
sariat stores covered large spaces, 
showing the haste with which the 
general retreat was commenced, and 
the great quantity of stores which 
it had been found necessary to de- 
stroy. In some parts the very 
trunks of the trees were riddled 
through: huge pines being cut 
down by round shot, and great 
branches torn off by bursting shells. 
The Chickahominy River, along 
the course of which General Lee’s 
operations commenced when he 
assumed the offensive upon the 26th 
of last June, is an _ insignificant 
sluggish stream, fordable at many 
points; buat, having muddy banks 
and a soft bottom, no army could 
pass over it easily without bridging 
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it. The valley through which it 
flows averages about a mile and a 
half in width near Gaines’s farm, 
and is rich in meadow Jand, which 
after any heavy fall of rain be- 
comes covered with water and im- 
yassable for all arms, General 
M‘Clellan had made some corduroy 
roads across these meadows, and 
thrown several bridges over the 
river, when he was attacked by Lee 
in front and by Jackson in flank. 
His position, at all times one of 
hazard, then became untenable ; 
and it was solely owing to the non- 
execution of General Lee’s orders 
that he escaped utter destruction. 
The staff organisation in the Con- 
federate army was not so well estab- 
lished then as it is at present. As 
will be readily imagined, it is no 
easy matter to improvise an army 
and its several departments—mak- 
ing all hang well together at once. 
Experience as well as judgment is 
needed for so difficult & task. Every 
one in the South will tell you that 
M‘Clellan’s army was saved, first, by 
General Lee’s orders not being ac- 
curately executed, and, secondly, by 
his gunboats, under the fire of 
which he halted at Harrison’s Land- 
ing. Confederate soldiers seem to 
have some superstitious dread of 
gunboats, which have been several 
times the means of saving Northern 
armies during this war. With sol- 
diers lately raised, such as fill the 
ranks of both North and South, 
who possess no traditions of how 
their regiments in such and such 
former wars stormed batteries and 
performed other feats in action, it 
will always be found that an over- 
weening confidence is placed in 
artillery fire, and an undue dread 
felt of its effects. As a rule, none 
but highly disciplined troops with- 
out guns will attack those supported 
by them ; and a very heavy artillery 
fire bronght to bear upon raw sol- 
diers, although from the nature of 
the ground they may not suffer 
much from it, will disconcert them 
terribly. I believe that round shot 
frightens far more men than it kills. 
And if this is the case as regards 


field artillery, how much more so 
when the missiles are ten-inch shells, 
such as are thrown by gunboats, 
The country around Harrison's 
Landing was so closely wooded that 
no amount of gunboats in the river 
could have prevented a disciplined 
army, flushed with victory, from 
driving such a mob as that under 
M‘Olellan into the water. The gun- 
boats could only have fired at ran- 
dom into the woods, in many cases 
doing equal injury to friend and foe. 
I had subsequently an opportunity 
of viewing the position from the 
river, and I was confirmed in this 
opinion, which I had _ previously 
come to from a study of the map. 

Before leaving Richmond [ spent 
a day at Drory’s Bloff, or Fort Dar- 
ling, as it is called in the North, 
My readers may remember that the 
position there was attacked by the 
Monitor, Galena, and some other 
Federal jron-clad gunboats, when 
M‘Clellan’s army was on the penin- 
sula, and that the second named 
vessel was disabled and almost 
destroyed. The works are now 
beautifully finished. 1 cannot en- 
ter into a description of them, 
but woe to the vessels which next 
have the hardihood to attack that 
position! When the former at- 
tack was made only three guns 
were in the battery, one of which 
was for nearly two hours unser- 
viceable, from the falling-in of 
the wooden casemate in which it 
was placed. But notwithstanding 
this inferiority in the number of 
guns to those opposed to them in 
the iron-clad vessels, the latter were 
beaten off, as I have before men- 
tioned, and the Galena finally towed 
down the river in a crippled state. 

So much for the often-disputed 
question of shore batteries versus 
floating ones. Captain Lee, for: 
merly of the United States Navy, 
commands the troops and_ position 
there. He was most obliging in 
showing us round the works, and 
pointing out all the new improve- 
ments in guns, carriages, and pro- 
jectiles. He is brother to General 
R. Lee, commanding the Confede- 
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rate army, and father of Major- 
General Fitzlem Lee, commanding 
a division. 

Upon my return to the city from 
Drury’s Bluff, I went on board the 
tichmond, or Merrimac No, 2, as 
she is more generally called, and I 
must say that the efforts made by 
the Southerners to attain perfection 
in the arts of shipbuilding, making 
ganpowder, and other munitions of 
war, reflect great credit upon the 
people and authorities. An indo- 
lent race, who, before the com- 
mencement of hostilities, despised 
all manual Jabour, and _ thought 
only of amusement and how to 
spend the money earned for them 
by their slaves in the pleasantest 
manner, have now shown that when 
a necessity for exertion arises, they 
not only do not shrink from it, but 
meet it nobly, sparing neither them- 
selves nor their resources. Being 
destitute of workshops, they have 
had to create everything, and the 
makeshifts they have resorted to 
in many instances are most curious, 
and display an amount of natural 
talent which proves that it was not 
incapacity which kept them from 
turning their attention to manufac- 
tures before. In discussing with 
Southerners the frequently-mooted 
subject of recognition by England, 
they invariably laid great stress 
upon the advantages which must 
hereafter accrue to us from having 
the Southern market thrown open 
freely to our manufactures, as they 
declare that, with the exception of 
making warlike implements, they 
never wish to be more than produ- 
cers of the raw material. I believe 
myself that they are sincere in 
saying this; but it would be im- 
prudent to place any reliance upon 
such assurances. It is certain that 
after the war is over a large revenue 
will be required, and indirect taxa- 
tion must be resorted to for raising 
it. A high tariff upon all imported 
will quickly give birth to 
manufactures within the country, 
which, if not started by Southern- 
ers, will soon be established by 
the Yankees, who are always alive 
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to the advantages to be derived 
from such a protection. I look 
upon all promises of free trade as 
illusory, even though it is said to 
be the true interest of producing 
countries to be able to buy manu- 
factured goods in the lowest mar- 
ket. White labour, which is neces- 
sary in work where machinery is 
used, can be profitably employed in 
the border States and Virginia; 
and there can be no doubt but that 
the vast mineral ‘resources, water- 
power, and coal-beds of the latter 
State will ere long be developed. 
Even at this present moment there 
are several cotton-mills at work, 
and the iron-works increase daily 
in size and importance. 

Having been furnished by Gene- 
ral Randolph, the War Minister, 
with Jetters of introduction to 
General Lee, and the necessary 
passes, we left Richmond at seven 
A.M. by the Virginia Central Rail- 
road, and reached Staunton about 
six o'clock in the evening of the 
same day. We crossed en route 
the South-west Mountains and the 
Blue Ridge—the former at a pass 
through which the Ravanna River 
forces its way, and then, after ran- 
ning in a south-easterly direction, 
fails into the James River at 
Columbia. A canal rans nearly 
parallel with it within a couple of 
miles of Charlottesville, on which 
the produce of the highlands ia 
its neighbourhood is brought down 
to the James River, and thence to 
tichmond. ~ Immediately within 
the pass to which I have alluded 
lies the town of Charlottesville, dis- 
tinguished as being the seat of 
the University of Virginia, which 
stands outside the town, and close 
to the railroad. The scenery from 
thence to the Blue Ridge along the 
line of railroad is #s fine as any I 
have ever seen. And I fancy there 
is no spot on this continent where 
the beauties of a North American 
forest at the “fall” can be seen to 
greater advantage than in Albe- 
marle county, Virginia, through the 
centre of which the railway passes. 
Valleys within valleys, aud chain 
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after chain of mountains, were pre- 

sented to view as we journeyed 
along, while the autumn woods, 
flushed with that hectic brilliance 
peculiar to the declining year, were 
hanging out their banners of crim- 
son and gold, and displaying the 
deep red of the maple, and the 
vivid scarlet of the sumach and 
Virginia creeper, contrasted with 
every imaginable variety of brown, 
burnt sienna, and _  yellow,—the 
whole forming a series of panora- 
mic views, in which the depth and 
richness of nature’s colouring ex- 
ceeded in warmth and _ loveliness 
even the finest of Claude’s dreamy 
conceptions. When I add that the 
day on which I beheld these fair 
scenes was one of hushed unbroken 
stillness, with a radiant atmosphere 
spreading a golden glow over all 
things, and a sky of clear un- 
clouded beauty, it may easily be 
imagined that this bright page of 
nature is painted on my memory 
in colours which will not quickly 
fade away. 

On a hill commanding an exten- 
sive view of the surrouuding coun- 
try stauds Monticello, the residence 
ot the famous Jefferson, one of 
Virginia’s most highly gifted sons, 
and remarkable even at a _ time 
when America could boast of great 
men and honest statesmen. Up to 
the year 1861, the history of the 
United States was only that of the 
rebellion of our North American 
colonies. This fact will strike the 
travelling Englishman before he 
has been a week in America; for 
wherever he wanders, his fellow- 
passengers in railway carriages or 
stages will invariably begin talking 
to him about Smiths, Browns, and 
Tomkinses in the same strain that 
Wwe are accustomed to hear allu- 
sions made to the Pitts and to 
Marlborough or Wellington, and 
localities will be pointed out to 
him as being the spots where 
“ Jones” was raised, or where 
“General Thomson” won some 
glorious battle fighting against the 
Britishers, &c. The bewildered 
Englishman, never having heard 






before of any such men or events, 
tries to look very wise, and says, 
“indeed!” but the journey over, 
he vainly searches through a biogra- 
phical dictionary for the notabilities 
of whom he has heard such hon- 
ourable mention, and no _ record 
of the “great battle” is to be 
found anywhere. Upon looking 
diligently over some old “ annals 
of the war,” however, he will 
eventually discover the details of 
the “ glorious victory,” in which 
the numbers engaged on both sides 
would not have made up a strong 
company. If this war has no other 
result, therefore, it will at least af- 
ford American historians some- 
thing to write about, and save them 
from the puerility of detailing 
skirmishes in the backwoods or 
on the highlands of Mexico, as if 
they were so many battles of 
Waterloo or Solferino. In ascend- 
ing the pass by which the railway 
winds its way over the Blue Ridge, 
the ascent is in some places so steep 
that it was only after several inef- 
fectual attempts that the engine at 
last succeeded in dragging the 
train up. It stopped two or three 
times, and twice actually slid back- 
wards for a considerable distance, 
and was only brought to a stand- 
still at last by having every break 
in the train tarned on. I don’t 
believe that upon any line of rail- 
road there is a steeper gradient, or 
one that is in every way more dan- 
gerous; the sharpness of the curves 
exceeded anything I had ever be- 
fore seen, and the engine at several 
points seemed to be going at right 
angles to the hindermost carriages. 
Staunton, a town containing 
about 4000 inhabitants, is now in 
a forlorn condition; no _ business 
doing there, and many shops closed 
altogether from the owners having 
sold off their entire stock, and being 
unable to lay in fresh supplies I 
searched in vain through a number 
for a teapot or kettle of any descrip- 
tion; and I had to go a long journey 
through the principal streets before 
I was able to obtain the very com- 
monest description of clasp-knife, 
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for which I paid 2 dollars 50 cents, 
its real value being, I should say, 
one shilling. The town lies in a 
hollow, hemmed in on all sides by 
hills, and looks sufficiently pictur- 
esque when viewed from. the high 
ground ; but at present its streets 
present a melancholy aspect. Being 
at the end of the railway and the 
commencement of the turnpike 
road line of communication with 
the army, it has necessarily become 
an entredepdt for stores, waggons, 
and ambulances &c. &. Most of 
the best houses have been converted 
into hospitals, from which sick and 
wounded men seemed to be con- 
stantly coming and going, some 
from the front, others being sent off 
to the rear by therai!way. Through- 
out the war it has been the practice 
to send all sick and wounded men 
who require time to recover to their 
own friends, where, of course, they 
receive the kindest treatment; and 
in this manner the regular hospitals 
have been greatly relieved, and the 
service in every way benefited. 
There is one hotel in the town called 
the “ Virginia House,” which, like 
all those on the army’s line of com- 
munications, was crowded to ex- 
cess, every little room being filled 
with men sleeping on the floor in 
all directions. The clerk in the 
office was an Englishman, who, 
taking pity upon his three com- 
patriots, gave us a room tosourselves 
with three beds in it, although he 
was at first very anxious that we 
should only occupy two of them; 
one, as he affirmed, being quite large 
enough for two peopie, and he 
wanted to put a stranger into the 
third. A regular stage, drawn by 
four horses, runs between Staunton 
and Winchester. But as there are 
daily crowds of men going up slong 
the road to join the army, many of 
whom have what is called “trans- 
portation” found them by order of 
the Qnartermaster’s Department, 
and all being very properly allowed 
& preference over civilians, we were 
informed that it was hopeless at- 
tempting to get seats unless we were 
content to wait several days for that 
\ 


purpose. As time was a great 
object to me, and as we were all 
three most anxious to get to head- 
quarters as soon as possible, this 
was not to be thought of, so we 
were determined, if the worst came 
to the worst, to walk the ninety- 
two miles, trusting to get our small 
quantity of baggage taken on in 
some of the many supply-waggons 
going daily along the road. We 
most fortunately met a colonel in 
the railway to whom one of our 
party had been previously intro- 
duced, who very good-naturedly 
volunteered to assist us, and through 
his influence we succeeded in get- 
ting an ambulance-cart, one of a 
large number going up to carry back 
sick and wounded men. It was 
four-wheeled, covered over with a 
tarpaulin-hood, and drawn by two 
horses, the body of the cart being 
made to carry two men on stretchers, 
with room for another man beside 
the driver. It was mounted on 
very tolerable springs, but being one 
of a batch lately made in Richmond 
after the Yankee pattern, and hav- 
ing been hastily put together by 
unskilled workmen, its construction 
was so bad, and the wheels so weak, 
that I feel convinced the whole 
affair must have tumbled to pieces 
in one day’s march over the ordin- 
ary country roads of Virginia. Very 
fortunately, however, the road down 
the Shenandoah valley is macadam- 
ised, being, I believe, the only re- 
gularly metalled road in the State. 
There were thirteen ambulance-carts 
in the train with which we travel- 
led, all under the charge of an officer, 
of the Quartermaster’s Department 
We had not proceeded more than 
about six miles when two or three 
of the carts had to halt at a smith’s 
shop for the purpose of having the 
wheel-tires cut and reduced in size, 
the dry weather having so affected 
the new wood, that the spokes in 
some of the wheels were rattling 
loosely about like lucifer-matches 
in a box. This delayed us some 
twe hours, so that we did not make 
more than five-and-twenty miles 
the first day, halting for the night 
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in a field a few miles short of Har- 
risonburg. The night was cold, with 
a very heavy dew, but we soon light- 
ed good fires, and squatting around 
them, made ourselves tolerably com- 
fortable. The waggon would only 
adinit of two sleeping in it, so one 
had to lie out with his feet to the 
fire in correct bivouac fashion. The 
country we had passed through dur- 
ing the day’s march was highly 
cultivated with maize, wheat, and 
barley, of which, however, nothing 
but the stubble then remained in 
the fields. This valley of the Shen- 
undoah and its tributaries is about 
the most fertile portion of the State, 
and by many called the garden of 
Virginia. The farms are extensive, 
with larger fields than in most of 
the other counties I had passed 
through ; and in a number of places 
well-built walls of loose stone had 
been substituted for the usual snake 
and rail fences. Happy men those 
were whose fathers had thus enclus- 
ed their farms, for all the stone 
walls remained in perfect order, 
wheress many of the wooden posts 
and rails had disappeared alto- 
gether. Wherever a column had 
halted for the night, these posts 
had been used for firing; for, with 
every desire to protect private pro- 
perty, it is idle to suppose that men 
will see fine logs, cut regularly so as 
to burn well, around them, and yet 
go without a fire—the soldier’s only 
solace and comfort in a bivonac, 
The country has been so long under 
cultivation, and land has become in 
that fertile region of such value, 
that nowhere is there even a belt 
of timber left; therefore an army 
marching along that route must 
either burn the fence rails, or go 
without fire. For all such injuries 
done to their property the farmers 
are well paid, and in many instances, 
particularly where men of Union 
sympathies are concerned, the Gov- 
ernment are cheated by having to 
pay several times over for the sume 
farms. <As, since the commence- 
ment of hostilities, this valley las 
been the theatre of operations, it is 
now almost exhausted of supplies, 


and it is so difficult to purchase 
even bread there, that I fear the re- 
sidents will suffer severely this 
winter. The next night we bi- 
vouacked between Mount Jackson 
and Woodstock; and on the third 
night, though we had hoped to have 
reached Winchester by that time, 
we had not got farther than Mid- 
dletown, about thirteen miles from 
it. It had rained all day, and the 
prospect of a bivouac was far from 
agreeable; but having fortunately 
halted near the village, we shoulder- 
ed our baggage and marched for the 
inn there. As usual the place was 
crowded to excess, men even sleep- 
ing in the hall;-so we, being tired, 
wet, and hungry, were consequent- 
ly prepared to pay any amount that 
might be asked, provided we could 
only get a room to ourselves. It 
was a very dark night, and the 
street almost ankle-deep with mud, 
when my two companions, one carry- 
ing a candle, sallied forth in search 
of a lodging for the night, I remain- 
ing sentry over onr traps the while, 
They were sent from house to house 
for some time, no one caring to take 
in three strangers, but at last a good 
old woman’s heart was touched by 
our forlorn condition, and she con- 
sented to give us shelter. She 


proved to be most kind and hospi@ 


table, giving usa good breakfast 
the next morning, and seemed quite 
disinclined to accept any reinunera- 
tion for’ the inconvenience we had 
caused her. 

The man who drove our ambulance 
was a soldier who had been wounded 
in one of the battles round Rich- 
mond, and had been sent home on 
two months’ furlough to recover. He 
still suffered considerably, and was 
so weak from fever, superinduced by 
his wounds, that he could scarcely 
walk. I asked him why he did 
not remain longer at home, and he 
said that his furlongh was up, 
and he would rather die than 
overstay it. He was married, and 
the son of a rich farmer, and not 
only had never done a day’s work 
until he became a soldier, but was 
of that listless disposition which is 
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so very common amongst the South- 
erners. He had_ not _ sufficient 
energy even to make himself com- 
fortable at night, or at least as 
comfortable as circumstances would 
admit of; but would lie down close 
to the fire as soon as it was lighted, 
and fall asleep without his blanket. 
We frequently urged him to take 
some care of himself, but without 
success; and the consequence was, 
that upon the morning after the 
heavy night’s rain his clothes were 
drenched through and his teeth 
chattering from fever. Careless, 
listless, and indifferent to his own 
comforts as this man was, yet, 
when spoken to about the war, he 
would change in a mament — he, 
and every man in the South, were 
prepared to die, he said, but never 
to reunite with the d——d Yan- 
kees; and, though unfitted by 
natural disposition as well as by 
his state of health for the hard 
life of a soldier, he still seemed 
determined to go where he thought 
his duty called him. Every day 
during our journey to Winchester 
we passed batches of convalescents 
marching to join the army, many 
‘of whom were totally unfit for any 
work. This, of course, spoke very 
highly for the men; but it evinced 
a great want of judgment on the 
part of the medical officers, for such 
men would be an incubus to any 
army, and, far from adding to its 
strength, would reduce its power 
of movement and action immensely. 
Each day we also passed batches 
of sick and wounded going to the 
rear; those totally unable to march 
being conveyed in ambulances, or 
the empty waggons returning to 
Staunton for more supplies. It 
was an extremely painful sight to 
see such numbers of weakly men 
struggling slowly home, many of 
them without boots or shoes, and 
all indifferently clad; but posts 
were established every seventeen 
miles along the road, containing 
commissariat supplies, for provi- 
sioning them. We also likewise 
encountered several long trains of 
guus and ammunition-waggons pro- 
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ceeding to the rear, amongst which 
were most of the guns taken at, 
Harper’s Ferry. It was amusing 
to see “U.S.” marked upon every 
waggon and upon almost all ambu- 


‘lance -carts which we passed. The 


North have not only clothed and 
equipped the millions of men whom 
they boast of having had at various 
times enrolled, but they have also 
similarly supplied the Southern 
armies. Into whatever camp you 
go, you are sure to see tents, carts, 
horses, and guns all marked with 
the “U.S.” Officers have declared 
to me, that they have seen whole 
regiments go into -action with 
smooth-bore muskets and without 
greatcoats, and known them in the 
evening to be well provided with 
everything — having changed their 
old muskets for rifles! The North- 
ern troops have been so liberally 
supplied with all, and, indeed, I 
may say, more than a soldier wants 
in the field, that they do not value 
their koapsacks or blankets, and in 
action invariably throw them away 
before they “skedaddle;” knowing 
that if they succeed by their swift- 
ness in living to “ fight another 
day,” their Government will pro 
vide them with a new kit, rifle, and 
all. About two hundred Northern 
prisoners passed us during our jour- 
ney, and it was curious to. observe 
the difference between their cos- 
tume and that of their escort; the 
prisoners being well-clothed in the 
regular blue frock-coat and light- 
blue trousers, whilst their mounted 
guard wore every variety of attire 
—jackets or coats, it seemed to 
matter little to them; and, indeed, 
mavy rode along in their sbirt-- 
sleeves, as gay and happy as if they 
were decked with gold and the 
richest trappings. 

In two or three places the road 
crosses branches of the Shenandoah 
river, and the bridges over it having 
been all destroyed by Jackson during 
his remarkable campaign in the val- 
ley, and not repaired since, we had to- 
cross by fords, which at that season 
were never more than knee - deep. 
We reached Winchester at ten 
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o'clock, a.m., upon the fourth day 
- after we left Staunton; but only 
remained there whilst we were get- 
ting passes from the provost - mar- 
shal, without which we could not 
have left the town, as there are 
guards upon all the roads to pre- 
vent any one from passing in or out 
without written permission. The 
convoy then proceeded on to Gene- 
ral Lee’s headquarters, which were 
close to the Martinsburg road, and 
about six miles from Winchester ; 
and -having presented our letters to 
the Adjutant- General, we were in 
turn presented to the Commander- 
in- Chief’ He is a strongly built 
man, about five feet eleven in 
height and apparently not more 
than fifty years of age. His hair 
and beard are nearly white; bnt 
his dark brown eyes still shine 
with all the brightness of youth, 
and beam with a most pleasing 
expression. Indeed, his whole face 
is kindly and benevolent in the 
highest degree. In manner, though 
sufficiently conversible, he is slight- 
but he is a person 


ly reserved ; 
that, wherever seen, whether in a 


castle or a hovel, alone or in a 
crowd, must at once attract atten- 
tion as being a splendid specimen 
of an English gentleman, with one 
of the most rarely handsome faces 
I ever saw. He had had a bad 
fall during the Maryland expedi- 
tion, from which he was not yet 
recovered, and which still crippled 
hid right hand considerably. We 
eat with him for a long time in 
his tent, conversing upon a vari- 
ety of topics, the state of public 
affairs being of course the leadiog 
one. He talked most freely about 
the battle of Antietam, and assured 
us that at no time during that 
day’s fight bad he more than thirty- 
five thousand men engaged. You 
have only to be in his society for a 
very brief period to be convinced 
that whatever he says may be im- 
plicitly relied upon, and that he is 
quite incapable of departing from 
the truth under any circumstances. 
From what I subsequently learned 
from others, I believe that the 
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Confederates never numbered more 
than about sixty-five or seventy 
thousand men in Maryland, and 
that, owing to the hurried marches 
Lee and Jackson had made before 
the battle, nearly one-half of their 
men were scattered over the coun- 
try in their rear, unable to get up 
in time from sore feet occasioned 
by want of shoes or boots. As is 
so frequently the case in war, the 
different events did not occur at 
the periods calculated on. For in- 
stance, Harper’s Ferry, the capture 
of which was one of the chief ob- 
jects to be gained by crossing the 
Potomac, held out two days longer 
than was expected, which prevented 
Jackson from joining the main army 
as soon as he should otherwise have 
done; and when at last he did 
reach General Lee’s column, it was 
only by a harassing march, which 
reduced his strength considerably, 
as the shoeless men could not keep 
up with the others. It further- 
more obliged Lee to fell back from 
the advanced position he had «taken 
up for the purpose of covering Jack- 
son’s operations, and approach 
nearer the point on the Potomag 
where he had determined to recross 
that river in the event of affairs 
not turning out satisfactorily. But 
there was also another matter re- 
garding which the Confederate 
commander was at fault in his 
calculations. The disorganized mob 
under General Pope’s command, 
whom he had lately seen flying be- 
fore his own victorious troops more 
like scared sheep than soldiers, 
had rallied under M‘Clellan with 
a rapidity which filled him with 
amazement, and not only opposed 
a formidable front, but actually re- 
assumed the offensive. From the 
accounts of those who saw Pope’s 
army return to the Potomac after 
the second battle of Manassas, I 
do not believe that any one would 
have thought it possible that such 
a disorganised rabble could have 
been placed in line of battle so 
soon. But M*‘Clellan seemed to 
possess the wand of the enchanter 
on that occasion. It is generally 
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stated that the Confederate autho- 
rities calculated upon a rising in 
Maryland directly their army entered 
that State. Nevertheless, everybody 
to whom I spoke on the subject ridi- 
culed the idea of ever having thought 
that any such rising would take 
place, until either Baltimore was 
‘in their hands, or they had at least 
established a position in that coun- 
try, as it was well known that 
the inhabitants of Washington and 
Frederick counties were far from 
being unanimous in their opinions, 
and that in many districts there 
the Unionists were considerably in 
the majority. The city of Wash- 
ington was saved to the Union 
by the reappointment of General 
M‘Clellan as Commander- in-Chief 
of the army. There is no other 
Federal general who could have 
fought the battle of Antietam. 
Hero-worship seems to be inherent 
in human natare generally, it is 
true, but for such armies as those 
in America an idol is indispen- 
sable. No man has yet shown him- 
self capable of leading them to vic- 
tory, so they have agreed to fall 
down before the image set up by 
the press—a Napoleon without 
glory, and a Fabius without success. 
M‘Clellan, a man of retiring dis- 
position and agreeable manners, 
with a talent for organisation, has 
succeeded in making himself so be- 
loved by his armies, that no amount 
of failure or defeat has as yet 
shaken their confidence in him. 
After his return from Harrison’s 
Landing he had been placed by the 
Lincoln clique in “command of 
the troops around Washington, not 
otherwise disposed of,” which vir- 
tually gave him command of only 
one hundred and eighty men. In 
other words, he was put on the 
shelf, the vainglorious Pope being 
appointed to reign in his stead. 
Bat when the news of Lee having 
crossed the Potomac reached Mr. 
Lincoln, he and his advisers were, 
as might be expected, at their wits’ 
end. A matinous rabble thronged 
the streets of Alexandria, and stroll- 
ed at pleasure along the heights 
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opposite Washington. Officers and 
men cursed the Government which 
had handed them over to the reck- 
Jess guidance of such men as Pope 
and Macdowail. The soldiers were 
calling for General M‘Clellan to 
command them; and, incapable as 
they were of defending their fron- 
tier from hostile invasion, they were 
powerful enough to have crossed 
into Washington, and, overturoing 
the vile faction which sits there in 
the name of a government, to have 
proclaimed M‘Clellan dictator. Such 
a line of conduct was openly talked 
of, and many of the best informed 
men now believe that it would have 
actually been carried into execu- 
tion, had not Mr. Lincoln called. 
back the favourite to command the 
Union armies in defence of the 
empire’s capital. The news of his 
reappointment was received by the 
army with enthusiasm, and as- all 
the regiments filed through Wash- 
ington, they insisted upon march- 
ing past M‘Clellan’s house, and 
cheering vociferously for their new 
commander as they did so. 

Owing to M‘Clellan’s late dis- 
astrous campaign in the peninsala, 
and the well-known jealousy of 
Staunton, Seward and Halleck on 
account of the army’s attachment 
to him, his recall was deemed an 
event so improbable that, when it 
did occur, the Confederate general’s 
plan of campaign was utterly dis- 
arranged in consequence. How- 
ever, when the results of the expe- 
dition into Maryland are calmly 
reviewed, they will be found to 
have been highly favorable for the 
Southern cause. Fourteen  thou- 
sand men made prisoners — over 
fifty guns and an immense quantity 
of ammunition and stores captured 
—together with the fact of having 
fought with thirty-five thousand 
men a decidedly drawn battle, 
without loss in guns or prisoners, 
against a force of ninety thousand 
men—are not only circumstances to 
be remembered with pride, but also- 
fruitful in substantial advantages. 
Towards the close of that eventful 
day, many of the Confederate regi_ 
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ments were without a round of am- 
munition, and held their position 
solely by the moral weight which 
the formidable front they showed 
the ‘enemy gave them, General 
Longstreet assured me that, to- 
wards evening, if he had‘ had even 
five thousand fresh men, he must 
have annihilated M‘Clellan’s army ; 
bat his men were exhausted by 
their long marches for many days 
previous, and but few of them had 
any ammunition. 

The Federal cavalry had escaped 
from Harper’s Ferry when the in- 
fantry there surrendered ; and when 
en route to join their main army, 
they happened by chance to cut in 
‘upon General Lee’s line of waggons, 
just at the point where those with 
the reserve ammunition were. The 
baggage-guard were all massed in 
front, so the Federals were thus 
enabled to carry off or destroy about 
forty carts. During the night a 
small reinforcement reached the 
army, which evabled General Lee 
to halt all the day following upon 
the same ground he had held the 
day before, and offer his opponent 
battle again—a challenge that 
M‘Clellan did not feel himself suf- 
ficiently strong to accept. Such 
are the general. outlines of the 
Maryland expedition, gathered from 
the generals and other Confederate 
officers to whom I have spoken on 
the subject. 

In visiting the headquarters of 
the Confederate generals, but par- 
ticularly those of General Lee, any 
one accustomed to see European 
armies in the field cannot fail to be 
struck with the great absence of all 
the pomp and circumstance of war 
in and around their encampments. 
Lee’s headquarters consisted of 
about seven or eight pole tents, 
pitched with their backs to a stake- 
fence, upon a piece of ground so 
rocky that it was unpleasant to ride 
over it—its only recommendation 
being a little stream of good water, 
which flowed close by the General’s 
tent. In front of the tents were 
some three or four wheeled waggons, 
drawn up without any regularity, 


and a number of horses roamed 
loose about the field. The servants, 
who were of course slaves, and the 
mounted soldiers called “ couriers,” 
who always accompany each gene- 
ral of division in the field, were un- 
provided with tents, and slept in or 
under the waggons. 

Waggons, tents, and some of the 
horses, were marked U. §., showing 
that part of that huge debt in the 
North has gone to furnishing even 
the Confederate generals with camp 
equipments. No guard or sentries 
were to be seen in the vicinity; 
no crowd of aides-de-camp_loiter- 
ing about, making themselves agree- 
able to visitors, and endeavouring 
to save their generals from receiv- 
ing those who have no particular. 
business. A large farm - house 
stands close by, which, in any other 
army, would have been the gene- 
ral’s residence pro tem.: but as no 
liberties are allowed to be taken 
with personal property in Lee’s 
army, he is particular in setting a 
good example himself. His staff 
are crowded together two and three 
in a tent: none are allowed to carry 
more baggage than a small box 
each, and his own kit is but very 
little larger. Every one who ap- 
proaches him does so with marked 
respect, although there is none of 
that bowing and flourishing of for- 
age-caps which occurs in the pre- 
sence of European generals: and 
whilst all honor him and place 
implicit faith in his courage and 
ability, those with whom he is must 
intimate feel for him the affection 
of sons to a father. Old General 
Scott was correct in saying that 
when Lee joined the Southern 
cause, it was worth as much as the 
accession of 20,000 men to the 
“rebels,” 

Since then, every injury that it 
was possible to inflict, the Nor- 
therners have heaped upon him. 
His house on the Pamunky river 
was burnt to the ground and the 
slaves carried away, many of them 
by force; whilst his residence on 
the Arlington Heights was not only 
gutted of its furniture, but even the 
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very relics of George Washington 
were stolen from it and paraded in 
triumph in the saloons of New York 
and Boston. Notwithstanding all 
these personal losses, however, 
when speaking of the Yankees, he 
peither evinced any bitterness of 
feeling, nor gave utterance to a 
single violent expression, but al- 
luded to many of his former friends 
and companions amongst them in 
the kindest terms. He spoke as a 
man proud of the victories won by 
his country, and confident of ulti- 
mate success under the blessing of 
the Almighty, whom he glorified 
for past successes, and whose aid he 
invoked fur all future operations. 
He regretted that his limited sup- 
ply of tents and available accom- 
modation would prevent him from 
putting us up, but he kindly placed 
at our disposal horses, or a two- 
horsed waggon, if we preferred it, 
to drive about in. Upon leaving 
him, we drove to Bunker's Hill, 
six miles nearer Martinsburg, at 
which place Stonewall Jackson, 
now of world-wide celebrity, had 
his headquarters. With him we 
spent a most pleasant hour, and 
were agreeably surprised to find 
him very affable, having been led 
to expect that he was silent and 
almost morose. Dressed in _ his 
grey uniform, he looks the hero 
that he is; and his thin compressed 
lips and calm glance, which meets 
yours unflinchingly, give evidence 
of that firmness and decision of 
character for which he is so famous. 
He has a broad open forehead, from 
which the hair is well brushed back ; 
a shapely nose, straight, and rather 
long; thin colourless cheeks, with 
only a very small allowance of 
whisker; a cleanly-shaven upper 
lip and chin; and a pair of fine 
greyish-blue eyes, rather sunken, 
with overhanging brows, which in- 
tensify the keenness of his gaze, 
bat without imparting any fierce- 
ness to it. Such are the general 
characteristics of his face; and I 
have only to add, that a smile seems 
always lurking about his mouth 
when he speaks; and that though 
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his voice partakes slightly of that 
harshness which Europeans  un- 
justly attribute to ali Americans, 
there is much unmistakable cor- 
diality in his manner: and to us 
he talked most affectionately of 
England, and of his brief but en- 
joyable sojourn there. The reli- 
gious element seems strongly de- 
veloped in him; and though his 
conversation is perfectly free from 
all puritanical cant, it is evident 
that he isa person who never loses 
sight of the fact that there is an 
omnipresent Deity ever presiding 
over the minutest occurrences of 
life, ag well as over the most im- 
portant. Altogether, as one of his 
soldiers said to me in talking of 
him, “he is a glorious fellow!” 
and, after I left -him, I felt that I 
had at last solved the mystery of 
Stonewall Bridge, and discovered 
why it was that it had accomplished 
such almost miraculous feats. With 
such a leader men would go any- 
where, and face any amount of 
difficulties; and for myself, I be- 
lieve that, inspired by the presence 
of such a man, I should be perfectly 
insensible to fatigue, and reckon 
upon success as a moral certainty. 
Whilst General Lee is regarded in 
the light of infallible Jove, a man 
to be reverenced, Jackson is loved 
and adored with all that childlike 
and trustful affection which the 
ancients are said to have lavished 
upon the particular deity presiding 
over their affairs. The feeling of 
the soldiers for General Lee re- 
sembles that which Wellington’s 
troops entertained for him — namely, 
a fixed and unshakable faith in all 
he did, and a calm confidence of 
victory when serving under him. 
But Jackson, like Napoleon, is 
idolised with that intense fervour 
which, consisting of mingled _per- 
sonal attachment and devoted loy- 
alty, causes them to meet death for 
his sake, and bless him when dying. 

Having left Bunker's Hill towards 
sundown, we returned to Winches- 
ter, which we intended to make 
our headquarters during our stay 
in the front. It was a dark and 
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rainy evening when we drove up 
to the inn, where as usual no ac- 
commodation was to be had: but a 
hospitable lady kindly took us in, 
and entertained us during our stay 
in that place. The town is very 
old—that is, of course, in comparison 
with others in the State— and ordi- 
narily contains about 6000 inhabi- 
tants. But whilst we were there, 
their number far exceeded that, as 
there were large - hospitals filled with 
wounded men from the Maryland 
expedition, and a number of soldiers 
were attached to the military estab- 
lishments fixed in the place. As 
to trade there was none, every- 
thing almost having been long since 
bought up from all the shops, and 
few civilians were to be seen in the 
streets. The Federals, when bolt- 
ing from it, had blown up a maga- 
zine on the outskirts, which set fire 
to some houses, and thus destroyed 
a considerable portion of the town. 
They had also, during their stay 
there, pulled to pieces many dwell- 
ings from which the proprietors 
had fled on their approach. Mr. 
Mason, the deputed representative 
of the Confederate States in Eng- 
land, possessed a good substantial 
residence, in what is, suppose, 
called the suburbs, and upon it 
the Northerners poured out the vials 
of their wrath to such an extent 
that it is now merely a shell — the 
floors, windows, ‘and doors having 
been torn away and destroyed. 
The streets are paved, and used to 
be lit with gas. To the north-west 
of the place is a ridge of hills, upon 
which the Federals had _ erected 
several 
by a line of trenches. 
large work intended to mount 
about ten guns. They had never 
been finished, either from want of 
time, or from their uselessness hav- 
ing been discovered, as a line of 
hills which runs parallel to that 
upon which they bad been laid out 
commanded them within easy can- 
non-shot. Indeed, so exposed is the 
position, that the fact of the works 
ever having been commenced in 
such a place, speaks very poorly for 
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the engineering talent of the Nor- 
thern armies, or at least for that 
portion of it which had the honour 
of being commanded by Mr. and Mrs. 
Banks. For some distance around 
Winchester, almost every fence bas 
been destroyed, and cavalry might 
now be used there to advantage. 
At the commencement of the war, 
@ railroad existed between Winches- 
ter and MHarper’s Ferry, where it 
joined the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, by means of which the 
valuable produce of the valley was 
conveyed to the Northern markets, 
The army at Winchester was com- 
posed of two corps d’armée under 
the command of Generals Jackson 
and Longstreet, each consisting of 
four divisions. I was present whilst 
the latter officer inspected one of 
his divisions, aid was highly pleased 
with the appearance of the men, 
and the manner in which. they 
moved. As is usual in impromptu 
armies, the chief deficiency lies with 
the officers, who, though possessed 
of zeal and high courage, seldom 
know more of their duty than the 
men under their command. The 
system of election, which they un- 
fortunately instituted, from the 
first has worked badly, and I never 
spoke with an officer on the subject 
who did not condemn it. It still 
holds good as regards the first ap- 
— of officers to be second 
ieutenants, but all the vacancies 
of superior grade are filled up ac- 
cording to seniority. When such a 
system has been once established, 
it is difficult to abolish it suddenly, 
especially when the army is in the 
field. It is now ‘a very common 
thing to see men of large property 
serving as privates in. the ranks, 
whilst the captains are in social 
positions their inferiors, being 
perhaps merely the sons of small 
farmers in the neighbourhood of 
their own plantation. Many of 
these rich landed proprietors have 
been shoeless for weeks at a time; 
and a friend of mine who had seen 
Jackson’s corps on the march, in- 
formed me that a number of them 
had been pointed out to bim march- 
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ing contentedly along with some 
old tattered flannel shirt and a pair 
of Yankee uniform trousers for 
their only clothing, whilst their 
bare feet bled at almost every step 
they took. 

Will any one who understands 
what it is that, makes and unmakes 
armies, for a moment believe that 
such men are to beaten by mobs of 
Irish and German mercenaries, 
bired at $15 a month to fight in a 
cause they know little and care 
less about? The artillery has been 
the favourite branch of the service, 
and consequently is entirely com- 
posed of good men. It was much 
better drilled than the infantry, and 
indeed, for all practical purposes, its 
manceuvres were executed in the 
most satisfactory manner. Its har- 
ness and entire equipment had been 
taken from . the Yankees. The 
guns used are Parrots, Napoleons, 
12-pounders, howitzers, and 3-inch 
iron rifled guns, all muzzle-loaders, 
the last being the only gun made 
in the Confederate States. There 
are & few batteries of Bilakeley’s 
guns made in England, of which 
the officers entertain a high opinion. 
But there are only four pieces in 
each battery, and they have only 
one line of waggons in the field. 
The reserve ammunition for each 
division is under the charge of an 
ordnance officer, and marches in 
the rear with the baggage. The 
infantry accoutrements are the 
same as those used in the Federal 
army; indeed I saw very few that 
had not been taken from the North- 
erners. ‘Their cartridge-boxes re- 
semble those which our sergeants 
used to wear, being nearly square, 
very thio, and only holding forty 
rounds. The interior arrangement 
of these boxes is far from. conveni- 
ent; for, having expended the twenty 
rounds in the upper division of the 
tin case, which fits closely inside, 
it has to be withdrawn altogether, 
and turned with the other side up- 
permost, to admit of your getting 
at the twenty rounds in the second 
compartment. To be obliged to do 
this in action would be trouble- 
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some ; for I have tried the experi- 
ment, and found, even when at my 
ease, that it was often difficult to 
extract the tin case, owing to the 
leather outside baving shrunk from 
moisture, The belts are all sap- 
posed to be black. I have no doubt 
they were so when taken from 
their former owners, but blacking 
is such a scarce commodity in the 
Confederate States, that it is only 
at some few hotels even in Rich- 
mond you can have your shoes pol- 
ished in the morning, and then not 
without paying extra for the luxury. 
In the division that I saw inspected, 
there was not a barefooted man on 
parade, those without shoes “having 
remained in camp. Large supplies. 
of shoes and boots reached Win- 
chester during my stay there, and 
were immediately distributed a- 
mongst the men, Several thonsand 
pairs of long boots, made in Eng- 
land, and of a similar pattern to — 
those served out to our infentry in 
the Crimea, bad been also issued to 
fhe. army since its retarn from 
M nd. Almost -every regiment 
had a small band of brass instru- 
ments. I cannot say much for the 
music, but it was at least enliven- 
ing, and served to mark the time 
for the men as they marched. Be- 
fore marching past, no attempt was 
made to equalise the strength of the 
companies, which detracted some- 
what from the general effect, as a 
division of eighty men would fre- 
quently be followed by one of only 
half that number. The officers - 
marched in front of their companies, 
after the French fashion, the co- 
vering-sergeant marching upon the 
pivot flank, and being responsible 
for distance and direction. Seve- 
ral regiments were to a man clothed 
in the national uniform of grey 
cloth, whilst others presented a 
harlequin appearance, being dress- 
ed in every conceivable variety of 
coat, both as regards colour and 
cut. Grey wideawake bats, looped 
up at one side, and having a small 
black feather, are the most general 
head-dress ; but many wear the 
Yankee black hat or casquette of 
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cloth. That which is most unmili- 
tary in their general appearance, is 
the long hair worn alike by officers 
and mep. They not only allow 
their locks to hang down the backs 
of their coats, but many pass them 
behind their ears as woman do. 
Some, doubtless, are ambitious of 
imitating the cavaliers of Charles 
I.’s time in dress and appearance, 
as I noticed many, particularly of 
the mounted officers, copy their 
style as portrayed in Vandyke’s 
pictures in every particular, the 
colour of their clothing alone ex- 
cepted. As the regiments marched 
past me, I remarked that, however 
slovenly the dress of the men of 
apy particular company might be, 
their rifles were invariably in good 
serviceable order. They marched, 
too, with an elastic tread, the pace 
beiig somewhat slower than that 
of our troops, and not only seemed 
vigorous arid healthy, but each man 
had that unmistakable look of con- 
scious strength and manly self-reli- 
ance, which those who are accustom- 
ed to review troops like to see. . ~ 

I have seen many armies file. past 
in all the pomp of bright clothing 
and  well-polished accoutrements ; 
but I never saw one composed of 
finer men, or that looked more like 
work, than that portion of General 
Lee’s army which I was fortunate 
enough to see inspected. If I had 
at any time entertained misgivings 
as to the ability of the Southerners 
to defend their country and _liber- 
‘ties against Northern invasion, they 
were at once and forever dispelled 
when I examined for myself the 
material of which the Confederate 
armies are composed. Any one 
who goes amongst those men in 
their bivouacs, and talks to them 
as I did, will soon learn why it is 
that their Generals laugh at the 
- idea of Mr. Lincoln’s mercenaries 
subjugating the South. Every man 
in that service, whether :non-com- 
missioned Officer or private, will 
declare to you that it is his fixed 
determination to fight for his free- 
dom and resist Yankee oppres- 
sion as long as he has strength to 
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march. A gulf deep and impass- 
able now divides the Southerners 
from the old Union; and such is 
the hatred and loathing entertained 
by them for those who,- forgetting 
the ties of brotherhood which once 
bound all the States together, have 
not hesitated to carry fire and 
sword into the land of their com- 
mon, forefathers, that many have 
told me, were it possible that the 
seceding States should ever be con- 
quered, they would emigrate to 
England to avoid an oppression 
more tyrannical than that which in 
times past had driven forth their 
ancestors from Great Britain. I 
have heard many men of influence 
say that they now believe the great 
rebellion to have been a mistake, 
and that the acts complained of in 
the Declaration of Independence 
(most of which, by the way, were 
committed subsequent to the first 
shedding of blood) were  trifles 
when compared with what had 
been inflicted upon them by the 
Northerners. It was pretty gene- 
rally believed last year, that if Mr. 
Lincoln had picked a quarrel with 
us, such was the antipathy felt by 
all Americans for the ‘ Britisher,” 
that the South would have at least 
aided the North in prosecuting 
the war. Indeed, a nomber of 
American statesmen seemed at one 
time to think that the best chance 
open to them of reestablishing 
the Union was by engaging in 
such a war. But such a live of 
policy would now be scorned by 
the South; and my own impres- 
sion is, that many generations must 
pass away ere it would be willing 
to fight side by side with the 
men of New England in any cause 
whatever. The first question al- 
ways asked me by both men and 
women was, why England had 
not recognised their independence. 
They reminded me of our conduct 
recently with regard to Italy, and 
to Greece, Egypt, Belgium, &c., in 
years past. Had they not done 
sufficient to prove their determina- 
tion to be an independent people, 
and had they not sufficiently shown 
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already their ability to maintain 
themselves as a separate nation? 


Would England allow her manu-> 


facturing population to starve from 
want of cotton? Every Yankee 
with whom they had come in 
contact during the war had, they 
said, declared it to be their deter- 


mination to chastise us as soon as, 


the present difficulties were at an 
end; and the Government must be 
aware of this, because every news- 
paper in the North breathed a 
similar sentiment. Why was it 
then that our rolers could be so ill- 
judging as to allow our American 
cousins to postpone the attempt 
until they could turn their whole 
attention to us; and why not force 


‘on the war at once, and in alliance 


with «the Confederates march an 
army into the state of New York, 
and teach the bragging people there 
that the British Lion was a danger- 
ous animal to arouse? In the cause 
of humanity, would not England 
interfere to put an end to the fra- 
tricidal war which had every pros- 
pect of soon degenerating iato one 
of extermination? Had we no 
feelings of sympathy for the de- 
scendants of our banished cavaliers ? 
Was not blood thicker than water ? 
and would we stand by with folded 
arms whilst the Northern rabble, 
descended from the offscourings of 
every European nation, robbed and 
murdered those of the same race as 
ourselves? These were the~ ques- 
tions propounded by high and low, 
edacated and uneducated. The best 
informed men always told me that 
in refusing to recognise Southern 
independence at first, they con- 
sidered England had acted justly 


_ and as became a great nation ; but 


that her reasons for continuing to 
do so after M‘Clellan’s failure be- 
fote Richmond, was a. mystery to 
them. 
Every person who reflects on the 
matter must be aware that it is the 
interest of all nations, but especi- 
ally of England, to have more than 
one great republic upon the Ameri- 
can continent, as the United States 
were fast becoming such a nuisance 


in the republic of nations, that if 
by @ny accident they should suc- 
ceed in their war of subjugation, 
their insolence and arrogance would 
be more intolerable than ever.” 
“Why then run the risk of incur- 
ring such a misfortane?” I confess 
that I was frequently sorely puzzled 
by questions such as these. Ladies 
have asked them with tears in their 
eyes, and many of the other sex in a 
tone that showed how irritated 
they were by our conduct. Our 
even-handed justice, exemplified in 
the neutrality we have adopted, and 
upon which we are rather inclined 
to pride ourselves, is never believed 
in. All great nations are known 
to be selfish, and our policy is ge- 
nerally attributed to base motives, 
such as dread of the Federals, and 
a fear that if we acted otherwise, 
they would carry out their threat of 
making the recognition of Southerd 
independence by us _ synchronous 
with a declaration of war by them. 
Thucydides’ affirms. that he who 
declares for no party is not esteemed 
by any; and our timid policy has 
most certainly made no friends for 
us in the Northern States; on the 
contrary, every succeeding day of 
its continuance serves still further 
to estrange the goodwill of a brave 
people now budding into an inde- 
pendent nationality. A people, too, 
who pride themselves upon their 
English origin, and who, from the 
first: moment of their secession, for- 
getting all former animosities, look- 
ed confidently to the land of their 
forefathers in their hour of need, 
expecting, if not actual assistance, 
at least the moral support of recog- 
nition, From the position of our 
defenceless possessions in North 
America, surely it will be our true 
policy for the future, to be on the 
best terms with the Southern Re- 
public. And if this be so, we are 
neglecting an opportunity more ad- 
vantageous than we are ever likely 
to have again, of cementing politi- 
cally the bonds of national friend- 
ship between it and ourselves. Why 
is it that France has ever been so 
cordially and highly esteemed in 
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the United States? Is it not be- 
cause of the assistance she affoiided 
them in establishing their inde- 
pendence, and also from the fact of 
her being the hereditary enemy of 
the only power they dreaded, and 
from which alone they could suffer 
punishment? If we in our turn had 
lent the South the moral support of 
recégnition as a separate nation, is 
there not every reason for suppos- 
ing that we should be regarded by 
it with similar feelings ? 

There is a general impression in 
the minds of all, at least with 
whom I conversed, that the English 
people sympathise with the South- 
erners, and would gladly help them 
if they were permitted to do so; 
but that Lord Palmerston’s Gov- 
erpment is opposed to Southern 
independence. The relative posi- 
tion of the opposing armies in 
Virginia is not likely to undergo 
any material change for many 
months to come, owing to the 
impossibility of moving large armies 
there during the winter; and before 


active operations can be resumed, 
it is koown that our present Pre- 


mier must meet Parliament. <A 
faint hope still exists with many 
that he will- then be forced by the 
British nation through its represen- 
tatives to take some decided course 
regarding their affairs; or else that 
France, despairing of English co- 
operation, will not allow. herself to 
be deterred by our Government 
any longer from recognising the 
Confederates as a nation, which 
she is generally believed to have 
been long anxious to do. 

When questioning Southerners 
of all classes regarding the form 
of government they intended to 
establish when peace had been 
proclaimed, the answer invari- 
ably given was, that the consti- 
tution, as framed by Washington, 
Jefferson, and Co., was to be the 
basis upon which they meant to 
form theirs, merely adding’ to it a 
clause recognising the right of any 
State to secede whenever its in- 
dividual interests demanded separa- 
tion. They argue that, as the 
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interests of all the Confederate 
States are identical, such an event 
is never likely to occur; and that 
even supposing it were to happen 
from momentary pique, if that 
State were allowed to secede peace- 
ably, it would soon seek to be 
readmitted into’ the Confederacy, 
Everybody agrees that had South 
Carolina been permitted to leave 
the Union quietly when she de- 
manded separation, she would long 
since have come back, as they say 
“she could not remain out long by 
herself, shivering in the cold,” 
The jealousy between States is very 
great, and although the conserva- 
tive element is powerful, universal 
suffrage is in disrepute, and there 
is a general craving for strong 
government ; still the love of State 
rights exceeds all such feelings. 
That, in the opinion of the South- 
erners, is the touchstone of repub- 
licanism in its extended sense, and 
the suppression ofthe principle in 
the North is the reason why all 
Europe is now authorised in pro- 
nouncing the republican form of 
government to have failed in Ameri- 
ca. , To place any dependence upon 
a continuance of that . identity of 
interest common to all the seced- 
ing States upon which the Southern 
people lay such stress, is, I believe, 
an error. For though such unity 
may exist at present, when all are 
slave-owners, and all pow mana- 
facturing people in the border 
States, slavery has already met its 
death-blow, and «separation from 
the North is sure to be followed 
by the growth of manufactures, 
My own opinion is, that in the 
next generation Virginia and the 
Gulf States will have but little 
in common; for as soon as it ceases to 
be a man’s interest to own slaves, 
he quickly discovers how morally 
wrong slavery is. It is not easy 
to harmonise the interests of pro- 
ducing and manufacturing com- 
munities. Free trade and protection, 
it would seem, are as antagonistic 
as liberal institutions and arbitrary 
government; and it is as difficult 
to strike a just balance between 
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them as to establish liberty of 
thought and action under a strong 
constitutional monareby. For these 
reasons I am led to think that 
those States in which, from the 
climate, a development of white 
Jabour is impossible, will eves- 
tially stand alone; and that in 
the Southern Confederacy as well 
as in what remains in the North of 
the old United: States, division will 
succeed divisiog, according as popu- 
lation increased, 

Of the cavalry I saw but little, as 
General Steuart had left for his 
raid into Pennsylvania the day I 
reached beadquarters, and only re- 
turned a couple of days before I 
commenced my homeward journey. 
I did remark, however, that all the 
men rode well, in which particular 
they present a’ striking contrast to 
the Northern cavalry, who can 
scarcely sit their horses, even when 
trotting. Indeed, I have no doubt 
but that all who have seen the 
Northern troopers on duty in Wash- 
ington, will agree with me in think- 
ing them the greatest scarecrows 
under the name of cavalry that 
they ever saw. Apropos of them: 
a Southern lady told me that on 
one occasion, when jesting with a 
Northern officer about the inability 
of his troopers to contend with the 
Southern “chivalry,” although the 
latter were not half so numerous, 
he said, “ What can we do? we can 
never catch them; for whilst we 
are opening the gates they are all 
over the fences.” Every white man 
in the South rides from childhood, 
and consequently is at home in the 
saddle; whereas to be on horseback 
is a most disagreeable position for 
a Yankee, and one in which he 
rarely trusts himself. In the North 
thousands keep horses, but only to 
drive them. ‘‘ What is the use of 
having good roads if you don’t 
drive on them,’ they say. To have 
& horse that can trot a mile in two 
minutes forty seconds, is the pride 
of a New Englander; but a good 
fencer would* be as useless to him 
as an elephant. The troopers in 
the Southern cavalry have — their 
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own horses: and upon the break- 
ing out of the war they provided 
themselves with arms as well. Sabres 
have since been issued to them by 
Government, and they have mostly 
armed themselves with carbines or 
revolvers, taken from their discom- 
fited brethren of the North. Their 
knowledge of drill is limited, and 
altogether their constitution re- 
sembles much that of our irregular 
Indian cavalry. As they can never 
be required to act in an open copn- 
try suitable for masses of horse- 
men, they are admirably adapted for 
the service required of them. Ca- 
valry that could not fence well 
would be utterly useless in Vir- 
ginia; but in a close country like 
it, where the quantity of wood 
always prevents any extensive view, 
a body of good riders, such as the 
Southern cavalry, are invaluable to 
a general, as by their means alone 
he can learn the movements, and 
sometimes the whereabonts,~ of the 
enemy. The want. of such ekilful 
horsemen is sadly feit in the Federal 
armies, and accounfs in a measure 
for their general ignorance of where 
the enemy is;and what he is doing. 
The Federal generals hitherto have 
been either extremely rash, or ex- 
tremely cautious and slow. They 
spurn the advantages attending’ 
upon an irregular army ; and, unable 
to attain the efficiency of regulars, 
they possess the drawbacks of both 
systems, without the advantages of 
either. The Sonthern ranks, on 
the contrary, have attained an effi- 
ciency equal to that of the best ir- 
regulars; they are therefore enabled 
to make long and rapid marches, 
caring little meanwhile for regular- 
ity, so long as they can form line 
upon the decisive points; whilst 
their puzzled enemy, clogged with 
all the routine of drill, without 
officers able to direct it, or soldiers 
sufficiently instructed to perform it, 
is trying in vain to discover their 
whereabouts. It is owing to these 
circumstances that the Southern 
cavalry under Steuart has been able 
to march round and round M‘Clellan, 
seizing and destroying his reserve of 
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stores in the rear whilst he was 
’ blindly feeling for them in front. 
As the real power of an army rests 
upon its ability in marching well, 


the Confederates make up for their, 


deficiency in numbers by rapidity of 
movement. 

The much-admired M‘Clellan is 
slowness and caution incarnate; vig- 
our and promptness of action are un- 
dreamed of in his philosophy; and 
from the first he has not only evinced 
a want of confidence in his troops, 
but, from a desire of leaving nothing 
to chance, he has not succeeded in 
anything. At the opening of his 
peninsula campaign, when he had 
more than a hundred thousand men 
under him, he allowed himself to 
be so deceived by General Magruder, 
near Yorktown, that he actually 
Opened trenches, erected batteries, 
and placed a» pumber of ten-inch 
mortars in position to attack a weak 
unfinished line of open and continu- 
ous intrenchments, about five miles 
in extent, and defended only by 
8,000 Confederates. How can any 
soldier call suéh a man a great 
general ? 

In talking of the several Federal 
generals, the soldiers of the South 
invariably give the palm to M‘Clel- 
lan. They consider him inferior to 
‘their own leader, and destitute of 
enterprise, but all declare him to be 
the only man in the Northern army 
who is capable of organising it, and 
allow, that for such work his mind is 
admirably adapted. I have spoken 
to many personps who knew him 
intimately, some of them having 
been class-fellows of his at West 
Point, and others associated with 
him in public life for years. All 
spoke of him with respect. He was 
a gentleman, they said, and for that 
reacon superior to the host of news- 
paper editors and swindling law- 
yers who had been given general's 
commissions by Mr, Lincoln. But 
they were sorely puzzled by his 
despatches regarding his operations 
before and immediately subse- 
quent to the battle of Antietam, in 
all of which facts were perverted, 
and the number of thee enemy ex- 
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aggerated to a degree that precluded 
the possibility of acquitting him on 
the plea of ——- Indeed, 
those who had’ known him well re- 
fused to believe the authenticity of 
these despatches, and declared that 
they were always cooked up by Mr, 
Staunton and General Halleck in' 
Washington. 

Generals Banks and Pope are in- 
variably spoken of with rancour and 
dislike. The former has been ac- 
cused of the grossest intermeddling 
with private property. General 
Pope’s orders to his army upon the 
opening of his disastrous campaign, 
were of a nature to exasperate all 
Southerners, and certainly tended 
to extinguish any smouldering em- 
bers of brotherly feeling which 
might still exist in their breasts. 
Indeed, I imagine that, had the Con- 
federates taken himself as well as 
his camp equipage and clothing by 
the fortune of war, he would have 
received no very gentle treatment 
at their hands; nor could the most 
lenient say that his conduct was 
such as to merit it. 

The debt incurred by the Con- 
federate Government since its 
establishment, amounts to about 
$400,000,000, or £80,000,000, little 
if anything mote than a fifth of the 
sum now owed by the Northerners. 
To what amount these figures may 
be increased, if the war should un- 
fortunately last for another twelve 
months, it is impossible to say. 
There is no personal sacrifice that 
the people of the South are not - 
prepared to make rather than again 
trust their independence, . private 
fortunes, and liberty, to a paper con- 
stitution, guaranteed only by the 
oaths of such men as Sumner and 
Lincoln, both doubly forsworn. 
There are no terms upon which 
they would reenter the Union, as 
the present Washington administra- 
tion has shown them how inefficient 
an oath is to bind such men to abide 
by any agreement. All of them 
— entering office swore to ob- 
serve the articles of the constitu- 
tion, and all have violated them in 
the most flagrant manner. Personal 
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liberty, freedom of speech, an in- 
dependent press, and the glorious 
principle contained in the Habeas 
Corpus Act, have not only been 
trampled under foot by these ty- 
rants, but the populace has looked 
on approvingly. The South will 
not give in, but its Government is 
prepared to treat. To have its in- 
dependence acknowledged, and to 
allow the border States to express 
their own wishes freely as to the 
side they wish to adhere to, is all 
the South demands, The only man- 
ner in which this could be carried 
out, would be by the withdrawal 
of both armies from the border 
States, which would give their peo- 
le an opportunity of freely express- 
ing the sentiments of the majority. 
Although the ig might be will- 
ing at some future period, or even 


at the present time, to open negoti- 
ations, and even to carry out those 
measures as regards Kentucky and 
Tennessee, it will never consent to 
extend the same principle to Mary- 
land; and under these circumstan- 
ces, the South will not negotiate. I 


do not think that the Confederate 
statesmen are in the least anxious 
for the adherence of Maryland to 
their Republic. Indeed, as regards 
Virginia, such is the rivalry be- 
tween these two States — one being 
anxious to maintain the trade of 
Baltimore and make 7zt the great 
exporting ¢ity for the South, whilst 
the other, wishing to obtain the 
advantages accruing from having 
such a port within itself, is desirous 
of making Norfolk the great em- 
porium of trade — that the “ Old Do- 
minion,” as Virginia is called, would 
prefer being the frontier province, 
and have the Potomac for a line of 
demarcation. 

Washington city, with its Oapitol 
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and other public buildings, upon 
which Americans are wont to pride 
themselves, is really one of the most 
serious obstacles to any amicable 
settlement of frontier; for, as 

have before said, although the 
South is not over anxious for Mary- 
land, yet as she is to a great extent 
Southern in feeling, and a slave- 
owning State, Mr’ Davis’s ministry 
are determined that her oppressed 
people shall have the liberty of 
making their own choice between 
North and South. The Northerners 
conceive that with the loss of the 
capital of the once United States, 
they would lose so much prestige, 
that they are determined not to 
submit to it on any account. They 
therefore fuliy intend fo continue 
this fratricidal struggle, during 
which not only millions of money 
have been already expended, but 
thousands of valuable lives lost. 
It seems to be the unanimous 
opinion of all in the South that 
nothing but foreign mediation in 
the form of a determined interven- 
tion by the great European Powers 
can ever end the war; and it is 
evident, although they may not like 
to confess it, that the eyes of every 
Southerner are still turned to Eog- 
land. The next meeting of Parlia- 
ment, however, will show what the 
‘feelings of our people are. with 
regard to the matter, and whether 
those who hold the reins of Gov- 
ernment will consider that the time 
has come for putting an end to 
the most inhuman struggle that ever 
disgraced a great nation, such as the 
Republic of the United States once 
was, though now it ig merely the mi- 
litary despotism of a portion of the 
States striving under the dictator- 
ship of an ‘insignificant lawyer to 
crush out the freedom of the rest. 
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A .itrte while ago, as I was 
walking dowo Parliament Street, I 
suddenly found myself face to face 
with a man who, in the days of my 
early youth, had inspired me with 
@ warm regard and a lively admira- 
tion. Though he was some years 
older than myself, we had been for 
a short time very intimate; but 
after we had once separated, I saw 
no more of him till thus, towards 
the evening of life, we two, who 
had parted company in its morn, 
recognised each other at the first 
glance; and, after exclaiming, “Is 
it you?” halted mute, like men to 
whom some startling news is ab- 
ruptly told.. The past, as when we 
last separated, the present as we 
now met, brought before us in the 
extreme of contrast; the long, gra- 
dual, stealthy interval between the 
dates annulled; so that, in utter- 
ing those words, “Is it you?” each 
saw himself as he was in youth, and 
simultaneously felt the change time 
had wrought in his own life by read- 
ing the work of time in the face 
of the other. But such reflection 
was, as it were, the flash of the mo- 
ment, and with the next moment 
it passed away. As I was then 
hurrying down to the House of 
Commons, somewhat fearful lest I 
should not be in time to vote on a 
question worn so threadbare that it 
was not likely the patience of mem- 
bers would allow it to be long re- 
discussed, my old acquaintance 
kindly turned back from his own 
way ‘to accommodate himself to 
mine; and, when we parted at the 
doors of Westminster Hall, much 
to my surprise he had -invited me 


to visit him in the country, and, 
—_ still more to his sufprise, 
had accepted the invitation. 

Sir Percival Tracey (so let me 
call the person I have just intro-+ 
duced to the reader) was one- of 
those men to*whom Nature gives 
letters of recommeggation to Pos- 
terity, which, from some chance or 
another, never reach their destina- 
tion. 

It has been said by a man of 4 
genius and a renown so great as to 
render his saying the more remark- 
able, that if we could become 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
biography of any one who has 
achieved fame, we should find that 
he had met with some person to 
fame unknown, whose intellect had 
impressed him more than that of 
any of the celebrated competitors 
with whom it had been his lot to 
strive. He whom I call Percival 
Tracey might serve to illustrate 
whatever truth may be found in 
that bold assertion. At the time 
of life in which I had been among 
his familiar associates, I can re 
member no one of the same years 
who has since become distinguished, 
so strongly impressing the men who 
were distinguished then with re- 
epect for his superior capacities, 
and a faith in his ultimate renown. 
Yet, if I disclose his real name, in 
him this later generation would 
only recognise one of those wealthy 
and well-born gentlemen of whom 
little or nothing is known to the 
public, except that they are — well- 
born and wealthy. 

Deprived of both 


parents in 
early childhood, Percival - Tracey 
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was left, to the guardianship of his 
maternal uncle, the Duke of —~. 
Sent to a public school, illustrious 
Jess for learned boys than famous 
men, he there acquired one of those 
prilliant reputations which light up 
the after-paths of ambition; for it 
js a wondrous advantage to candi- 
dates for power and renown to 
enter on the arena of life with the 
esprit de corps of coevals already 
enlisted in their favour; an advan- 
tage so great, that I venture to 
doubt whether any system of wholly 
private education, however theoreti- 
cally admirable, can compensate to 
an able and ambitious man, whom 
such education had formed, for the 
loneliness in which, at the onset of 
his career, he stands among his own 
generation —no young hands thril- 
ling to applaud, no young voices 
whispering ‘“‘he was one of vs!” 
all disposed to cavil at the claims 
of a stranger whose talents revive 
no recollections of early promise — 
whose successes recall no sympa- 
thies of boyish friendship — whose 
honours, if his labours win them, 
will add no name to the Libro d’oro 
of the never-forgotten School ! 
Cambridge was the university 
selected for the completion of 
Tracey’s academical studies, whe- 
ther from family associations or by 
his own desire. On leaving school, 
somewhere about the age of six- 
teen, he was accordingly placed in 
the house of a tutor, who had ac- 
quired the highest mathematical 
honours which the University of 
Cambridge can confer. There he 
contracted a taste, and developed 
an aptitude, for the Positive Sci- 
ences, which might have enabled 
him to confirm at college the repu- 
tation he had gained at school. 
Bat just as he was about to com- 
mence his first term at Trinity, he 
was attacked by a fever, in reality 
caused by a rash feat in swimming, 
but which his guardian insisted on 
imputing to an over-fatigue in study. 
The Duke of was in his own 
way an exceedingly clever man — a 
man of the world —into which 
world he had entered as an aspir- 
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ing cadet, before, by the death of 
his elder brother, he had become 
a contented duke. His Grace 
was no Goth; he held  book- 
learning in the greatest possible re- 
spect. But while he allowed that 
book-learning lifted up into station 
the poor and the humbly born, he 
had a vague notion that book-learn- 
ing tends to divert from their pro- 
r sphere of action the wealthy 
and the highborn: and in Percival 
Tracey he hoped to find the zealous: 
champion, and perhaps ultimately 
the redoubted chief, of that party 
for which his Grace felt a patriot’s 
reference. Hailing, therefore, in 
ercival’s unlucky fever, an excuse 
for distracting him from unhealth- 
fal stadies, the Duke, instead of 
immuring his brilliant ward in the 
cloisters of a college, sent him forth 
to perform what was  anciently 
called “The Grand Tour,” and in 
polite acquaintance with courts and 
capitals, learn by how little know- 
ledge mankind are governed. At 
the end of three years Percival 
Tracey returned to England, and 
entered London society as a young 
man in possession of vast estates 
entirely at his own disposal, and 
with the command of a consider- 
able capital accumulated by the 
savings of a long minority. He 
was the representative of a family 
which, in point of antiquity, of il- 
lustrious connections, and the poli- 
tical influence derived from terri- 
torial possessions, might vie with 
the noblest in England. The ad- 
vantages he took from Nature were 
as brilliant as fhose he had received 
from Fortune. His frame, at once 
light and vigorous, was the faithfal 
index of a constitution capable of 
enduring any of those fatigues, 
more exhausting than bodily labour, 
by which stody or ambition tasks 
the resources of life. He was suf- 
ficiently good-looking to be gene- 
rally considered handsome; — but 
not so outrageously good - looking 
as to acquire that kind of repu- 
tation for beauty which elevates the 
rank of a woman, but disparages 
that of a map. For I presume 
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that any woman, however sensible, 
would be rather admired for her 
outward attractions than her intel- 
lectual powers; and I dm sure that 
no sensible man, wWho possesses 
that pride which Milton calls “an 
honest haughtiness,” would not 
feel very much ashamed of such a 
reputation. , In fact, if Percival Tra- 
cey was handsome, it was not from 
mere regularity of feature, nor lustre 
of colouring, but from an expression 
of countenance which seemed to 
take. sweetness from the amenities 
of his heart, and nobleness from 
the dignity of his mind. In_ his 
prodigal culture, graceful accom- 
plishments _felicitously combined 
with severer studies; so that the 
one seemed as naturally to grow up 
amidst the other as the corn-flowers 
grow amidst the corn. He excelled 
in all the bodily sports and exer- 
cises which young Englishmen of 
his ravk esteem as manly, to a 
degree which won their pardon for 
his display of those elegant orna- 
ments of character which they are 
apt to neglect as effeminate. En- 
dowed with a vivid sense of beauty, 
and an exquisite felicity of taste, 
he was more than an amateur of 
the Fine Arts, more than a connois- 
seur ; he was an artist. Professional 
painters discovered amazing beau- 
ties in his paintings—had he him- 
self been a professional painter, 
they would doubtless have paid 
him the .higher compliment of dis- 
covering amazing faults. He was 
an excellent linguist ; and wrote or 
spoke most of the polite languages 
in Europe with the correctness and 
fluency of an educated native. Yet 
with all this surface of graceful ac- 
complishment no one ever called 
him superficial. On the contrary, 
it was the habit of his mind to 
search into the depth of things. 
Hence his confirmed attachment to 
the Positive Sciences; and* I be- 
lieve, indeed, the only MSS. he was 
ever induced to publish (and those 
anonymously) were some papers in 
a scientific journal, which were held 
at the time, to throw much light 
upon a very abstruse subject, and 


spoken of highly by professed phi- 
losophers. But his authorship was 
undetected, and the papers them- 
selves, in the rapid progress of 
scientific discovery, have no doubt 
been long since forgotten. Hen 
too, the tendency of his faculties 
was not towards the creative, but 
towards the critical directions of 
intellect. -He had sufficient warmth 
of imagination to appreciate the 
works on which imagination be- 
stows a life more lasting than the 
real, yet that appreciation did not 
lead him to imitate, but rather to 
analyse, what he admired.. Fond 
of metaphysics, he prized most that 
kind of, poetry in which metaphy- 
sical speculation lights up unsus- 
pected beauties, or from which it 
derives familiar illustrations of re- 
condite truths, Thus, in his talk, 
though it had the easy charm of a 
man of the world, there was a ‘cer- 
tain subtlety, sometimes a certain 
depth, of reasoning, which, sup- 
ported by large stores of compre- 
hensive information, imposed upon 
his listeners, and brought into bolder 
relief the vantage-ground for politi- 
cal station which his talents and his 
knowledge took from the dignity 
of his birth and the opulence of his 
fortune. In short, at the date I 
now refer to, the practised observers 
of the time, and the acknowledged 
authorities in opinion, glancing over 
the foremost figures in the young 
generation, pointed to Percival 
Tracey and said, “See the Coming 
Man!” 

Secretly, as I learned more inti- 
mately, and yet more admiringly, 
to know the object of a prediction 
which all appearances might justify 
—I doubted whether the prediction 
would be realised. The main reg- 
son of my doubt was this: because 
even then, in the prime of his daz- 
zling youth, Percival Tracey lacked 
that enthusiasm without which even 
a great intellect is* seldom impelled 
into the doing of great things. 

Perhaps from one of the very 
excellencies of his mental organisa- 
tion he was indifferent to ambition, 
and not covetous of fame. All that 
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culture which he had so liberally 
bestowed on the natural fertility of 
his mind, was rather in compliance 
with his own tastes than for any 
definite object in connection with 
what the world could give or what 
the world might say. He had little 
of that vanity which makes men 
restless—much of that self-esteem 
which tends to keep men still. 
Partly from the speculative bias to 
which his fondness for philosophi- 
cal studies inclines his thoughts— 
partly from the ois énertie which is 
the property of bodies so solidly 
fixed on this earth as are great 
wealth and great station—he said 
“ Qui bono” to any effort that im- 
posed a violence on tastes and dis- 
positions, which, in themselves 
serene and peaceful, were shocked 
by strife, as the ears of a master in 
music are shocked by discord. 

He had abundant energy and 
perseverance in the accumulation of 
his mental stores, simply because 
he was thus rendered more complete 
and more happy in himself; and he 
was averse to all gladiatorial vying 
and contest with others, inasmuch 
as the passions engendered by am- 
bition serve rather to render the 
intellectual being less harmoniously 
completed, and the moral being less 
felicitously calm. His mind thus 
resembled one of those fountains 
which feed themselves through in- 
visible conduits from an elevated 
source, but overflow into no run- 
ning streams ;—ever fresh and ever 
fall, they soar, but they do not 
spread. Yet, at the time I speak 
of, Percival Tracey had a vague 
consciousness that he ought to do 
something—some day or other. 
But as that consciousness disquieted 
his enjoyment of the present, he 
never nourished it by meditation. 
Day after day he put off the doing 
af the destined something to that 
morrow which is the vanishing 
point in so many of our fancy land- 
scapes. One day he took it into 
his head to set out on a tour in the 
East, a region of the globe which 
he had not hitherto visited. The 
eve before his departure he said to 
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me. ‘ When I come back, I suppose 
I must make up my mind to enter 
Parliament—why do you smile ?” 

“ Because you know there will 
shortly be a vacancy for the county 
which your forefathers represented 
for centuries, and you are going to 
the East in order to get out of the 
way of requisitions and deputations 
from the North.” 

“ Well, I own that the House of 
Commons does not attract me at 
present; as no doubt it will by-and- 
by. Infancy has its whooping-coug 
—middle age its politics.” 

“Tf politics be a disease, I don’t 
think you are likely to catch it. It 
is a complaint which shows itself 
early, and the Englishman who has 
no twinge of it in youth has not 
that sort of constitution on which it 
ever takes hold in middle life.” 

“Hem,” answered Tracey, “ per- 
haps you are right there:—Meta- 
phor apart, I ‘do not fancy that I 
could ever take much interest -in 
politics, unless the country were 
actually in that danger which one 
half the country always say that it 
is, when the leaders of the other 
half govern it. But still I ought 
to do something ;—speech-making 
and voting are not the only occapa- 
tions of life—what do you think I 
could best do?” ' 

“The best thing. you can do at 
present is to leave off sayinig ‘ Cus 
bono’ when anything whatever is to 
be done.” 

Tracey laughed gaily—we shook 
hands and parted, nor met again till 
the Percival Tracey whom I had last 
seen at the age of thirty was close 
upon his sixtieth year. 

As I had been unable to fix the 
precise day for my visit, so it had 
been left to my option to come 
without previous notice any day in 
the following week which my ayo- 
cations and engagements would 
permit. It was a bright summer 
afternoon in which I found myself 
free, with two or three days before 
me equally at my command, should 
I wish so far to prolong my visit. 
After a journey by the railway of 
some hours, I arrived at the small 
3 
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station which Tracey had told me 
was the nearest one to his house— 
and I heard to my surprise that I 
was then six miles distant from his 
park gates. “How is it,” I asked 
the station-master, “ that your Com- 
pany do not accommodate so large 
a proprietor as Sir Percival Tracey 
with a station nearer to bis resi- 
dence ?” 

“Sir,” answered the official, “it 
is not thé fault of the Company ;— 
when they asked his consent to the 
line, which passes for several miles 
through his estate—in the plan sub- 
mitted to his inspection, a station 
was marked close to his gates. He 
made it a peremptory condition that 
there should be no such station— 
no station nearer to bim than this 
one.” 

“T should think he must have 
repented that whim by this time,” 
said I. 

** No,” answered the station-mas- 
ter, smiling. “It was only the 
other day that the Oompany again 
offered Sir Percival the station he 
had before declined, and again he 
refused it.” 

I inquired no farther, entered the 
chaise which was waiting for me, 
and, traversing a country singu- 
larly beautiful, but singularly pri- 
mitive, with large wastes of heath 
land and common, .backed some- 
times by many-coloured hills clothed 
with wandering sheep, sometimes 
by masses of hanging wood, inter- 
sected by devious rivulets breaking 
into rocky falls, I arrived at last at 
my friend’s lodge. The opening 
into the glades of the park so 
caught my eye that I descended 
from the chaise, and, ordering my 
servant to go on before and an- 
nounce my visit, I walked leisurely 
along the sward, under the boughs 
of trees that might have sheltered 
the ringdove from the falcons of 
Saxon earls. The heat of the day 
had declined; the western sun was 
tempered by the shades of the forest 
hills, amidst which it was slowly 
sinking. It had been my first 
escape into the country that sum- 
mer; and the change from the 


throng and reek of London was in 
itself delight. Perhaps on snch 
holiday occasions there is more 
pure and unalloyed enjoyment of 
nature when it is wholly dissociated 
from the sense of property—when 
we do not say to ourselves, “ This 
is my land, these my groves, these 
my flocks and herds.” For with 
the sense of property come invol- 
untarily the cares of property. And 
in treading his own turfs the ob- 
server looks round to see what has 
been neglected or what has been 
improved in his absence; he casts 
not a poet’s but a farmer’s eye on 
the ewe nestled under the oak tree, 
“Heavens! Has it got, the fly?” 
and the kine that pause from graz- 
ing, “Why! Have they got the 
mouth-complaint?” Bat that is 
not all. Even when one is undis- 
turbed by the master’s cares, the 
pleasure of gazing, after absence, 
on what is one’s own, what one 
remembers in childhood, in youth, 
what is associated with events -of 
hope and fear, sorrow or joy in 
one’s own past life, is not that ab- 
solute sympathy and fusion with 
outward objective nature herself, 
into which she quietly steals us 
when we have no personal history 
connected with the scenes we be- 
hold. For where onr own indivi- 
dual existence obtrudes itself upon 
our contemplation, the Genius of 
the Place is no longer the joyous 
Universal Pan, but rather the pen- 
sive ghost of our former selves: 
and Nature, instead of gently sub- 
jugating our own mind, aud wean- 
ing us from the consciousness of our 
own careworn life, separate and 
apart from herself and her myriads, 
rather wakes up reflections which 
subject her to their dominating intel- 
lectual influences, and deepen the 
sense of our own fate and place in 
her world. 

Somewhat suddenly, the features 
of the park changed; the wilder 
beauties of woodland, with many a 
dell and hillock, and sweeps of 
profitless fern and gorze, gave ,way 
to a broad lawn, separated from the 
park by a slight fence; and the 
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house of the owner rose before me, 
My first impression at its sight was 
that of surprised disappointment. 
I had, not unnaturally, presumed 
that I should see an ancient stately 
pile in keeping with the long de- 
scent and vast possessions of its 
lord., But the house before me 
seemed small for the character of 
the ground immediately round it, 
and was evidently modern. As I 
drew nearer to it, however, the first 
impression of disappointment wore 
off. And for that kind of architec- 
tare which suits best with what we 
call a villa, I have seldom seen any 
structure more pleasing to the eye 
from jastness of proportion and 
elegance of appropriate enrich- 
ments. The columns of its lofty 
portico were of the rose antico 
marble, and the sky-line of the roof 
was playfully relieved by statues 
and vases of exquisite workmanship. 
Still.the house was certainly small 
for the habitual residence of an 
owner so wealthy. It could not 
have accommodated the guests, nor 
found room for the establishment 
of a man disposed to be hospitable 
on the scale of sixty thousand a-year ; 
it would bave been a small house 
for a social squire of five thousand. 
When I was about a hundred yards 
from the stone balustrade in front 
of the building, one of the windows 
on the ground-floor was thrown 
open, and my host sprang out with 
the bound of a boy. He still, in- 
deed, preserved the lightness of 
frame which had rendered him in 
youth so peerless in all active sports. 
And as he came towards me, I muat- 
tered to myself the lines which I 
remembered to have applied to him 
more than thirty years before— 

“*Tis he; I ken the manner of his gait; 

He rises on the toe—that spirit of his 

In aspiration lifts him from the earth.” 

After we had shaken hands and 
exchanged the customary saluta- 
tions, Tracey said to me, “ Shall 
we look into the garden? It wants® 
a good hour yet to our dinner-time, 
for to-day we do not dine till eight. 
Thad a presentiment that you would 
come to-day.” 


“ Eight o’clock is not then your 
usual hour? I am afraid I have put 
you out of your ways.” 

“ Reassure yourself; we have no 
usual hour fur dinner so long as 
the summer Jasts. Yesterday we 
dined at three on the banks of the 
lake which I hope to show you; 
the day before, we resolved to en- 
joy a moonlight sail on the 
which is eighteen miles off, pe 
did not dine tillten. ..... We 
live a strange forester kind of life 
here, and have no habits which 
do not vary with a whim or the 
weather.” 

By this time he had led me to 
the garden-side of the house, which 
was not seen from the road, and at 
this side the building was of a 
much gayer and more fanciful 
character than that of the entrance 
front. It was enriched yet more 
profusely with urns and statues; 
with the lively additions of gilded 
balconies filled with flowers, and 
admitted of reliefs in colour, which, 
though not uncommon in Italy, I 
had never before seen introduced 
into the facades of our English 
homes. But what chiefly pleased 
me was a very long colonnade, 
terminating in a lofty Belvidere 
tower, which extended from the 
body of the house. Seeing that 
this colonnade was glazed between 
the pillars, and catching sight of 
some plants within, I supposed at 
first that it was a conservatory ; 
but Tracey told me that it was never 
heated to a degree beyond the tem- 
peratare maintained in the sitting- 
rooms, and contained only those 
plants which could thrive in an at- 
mosphere not insalubrious to Eng- 
lish lungs. “It serves,” said he, 
“as a lounge in winter or wet 
weather, and answers the purpose 
of the peristyles or porticos at- 
tached to the old Roman villas, It 
also holds my aviaries, and consti- 
tutes my statue gallery, as ‘well as 
& museum for such classical anti- 
quities as I have collected in my 
travels, In short, I endeavour to 
store within it whatever may sug- 
gest pleasant thoughts when one 
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wanders there alone, or agreeable 
subjects for conversation when one 
is there with companions. You 
will find its walls inscribed with 
quotations from favourite authors 
in all languages. Perhaps this will 
strike you at first as pedantry or 
affectation. But when you have 
made acquaintance with the place, 
I am sure that you will recognise 
the charm of being greeted by 
beautiful thoughts every time you 
pause, tired with your own thoughts, 
or willing to lead some languid or 
over disputatious talker into trains 
of idea, for ever fresh yet for ever 
soothing.” 

Turning from the house, my eye 
now rested on. a garden, which 
seemed to me a perfect model of 
art, whether from the harmony with 
which colours were assorted in the 
parterres, or the delicacy of pro- 
portion observed in the numerous 
sculptured ornaments which de- 
corated the terraces—the whole 
taking life and movement from the 
play of many fountains; and the 
confines of the artistic scenery fus- 
ing themselves in the natural Jand- 
scape beyond, as the green alleys, 
stretching from the last of the 
gradual terraces, lost themselves in 
the depth and mystery of the clos- 
ing woods, Just then a ringdove 
was winging its flight along one of 
these vistas, and simultaneously to 
both: our lips came the quotation 
from Keats’s wondrous ‘Ode to the 
Nightingale’— 


“ To leave the world unseen, 
And ym fade away into the forest 
m i. 


A poet’s verse, remembered and re- 
peated by two-.companions in a 
breath, why or wherefore they can 
scarcely explain, is a link in sym- 
pathy which brings them both in- 
sensibly nearer together. Hitherto 
we had walked somewhat apart; 
the next moment we were arin-in- 
arm. There was, however, a pause 
in our conversation till we found 
ourselves seated near one of the 
fountains. Then, rousing myself 
from my reverie, I asked my host 


if he had built the house and planned 
the gardens. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a smile; 
“whatever we owe to our ancestors, 
one likes best what one has done 
one’s self, The fact is, however, that 
when, many years ago, I resolved 
to settle in England, but tq re- 
nounee. London, I found that, with 
three family seats, I had not one 
home in which I could live accord- 
ing to my tastes. Tracey Court, in 
the north of England, has been the 
usual residence of our family for 
several generations: it is an enor- 
mous pile, which necessitates an 
immense establishment. Now I 
have aspecial dislike to live begirt 
with dependants for whom I have 
no use, and to incur constraints 
for which there is no object. At 
Tracey Court, which is the centre 
of my, principal estates in England, 
my predecessors had always main- 
tained as much formal state, and 
indulged in as much wearisome os- 
tentation, as if they had had the mis- 
fortune to be born German princes 
instead of English country gentle- 
men. There, they kept up what they 
called the political inflaence of the 
family. I could not have lived at 
Tracey Court, but what I must 
either have perpetually put myself 
out of my way for things in which 
I had no interest, and for persons 
with whom I had no sympathy, or 
I should have been the object of 
universal dislike; and I am not so 
stoical a philosopher as to be cal- 
lous to unkind glances and indig- 
nant whispers every time I cross my 
threshold. Besides, Tracey Court, 
though grand in its way, is gloomy, 
the scenery rude, the climate harsh: 
I love to surround myself with 
cheerful images. In Ireland I have 
a large rade old castle in the midst 
of a county in which it rains nine 
months in the year. Universal 
hospitality, too, is still more the 
curse of Irish castles than of Eng- 
fish manor-houses. I might have 
shut my windows against the rains, 
but not my doors against the neigh- 
bourhood, to say nothing of invad- 
ing tourists, had visited the 
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castle in my youth—I had no de- 
sire to visit it again; ” here, I ob- 
served that my friend sighed, and 
then, as with an effort, went on 
more rapidly. “Thirdly, I have 
what is considered the jointure- 
house .for widowed Traceys—a 
pretty place enough, not too large, 
on the banks of the Thames, There 
I first took up my abode. But it 
is only twelve miles from town—a 
railway station close to its garden- 
wall So near London, the fidget 
of London travelled in the atmo- 
sphere with the smoke, and irritated 
my nerves. I wished to forget Lon- 
don, and London at twelve miles’ 
distance would not be forgotten. 
Then I bethought me of this place, 
which was the earliest possession 
of my family, but at which for more 
than two centuries they had never 
resided—for a very good reason, 
there was on it no residence; the 
manor-house had been burnt down 
in the troubled reign of Charles I. 
Here there were no hereditary duties 
of hospitality—no troubles of poli- 
tical influence—small comparative 
cares of property ; for in this county 
Iam not one of the wealthiest pro- 
prietors—the rental I derive from 
my lands here does not exceed 
£6000 a-year. But the acreage is 
happily very large in proportion to 
the rental, so that I have no near 
neighbours, The farmers are old- 
fashioned primitive agricultarists, 
and allow their hedges to grow six 
yards high and spread four yards 
thick, all lush with convolvulus 
and Honeysuckle. Here you can 
ride through the green lanes which 
make the beanty of England and 
the reproach of husbandry. The 
climate is enjoyable—its springs 
and autumns delicious, its winters 
mild, its sammers only too hot for 
those who do not take exercise. In 
a@ word, the air aud the scenery 
pleased me. I built a house here 
according to my own fancy—not 
one that would please a formal 
architect—not purely Greek, Ro- 
man, Italian, but such as seemed 
to me to blend the general charac- 
teristics of the bright classic life 
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with the necessities of English cli- 
mate and the comforts of modera 
usage. I resolved beforehand that 
I would construct a residence on a 
scale proportioned to the rental of 
the estate on which it was built— 
in short, that I would here escape 
from the toils and troubles which 
embitter the expenditure of £60,000 | 
a-year, and, so far as my personal, 

income is concerned, live somes 
what within the £6000 a-year which 
I possess in this county. If I lived 
alone, and if my tastes as artist did 
not corrupt my theories as philoso- 
pher, 1 should contract my expen- 
ditare into much narrower limits. 
But I have an aunt—a sister of my 
mother—who was born in a second 
wedlock, and is very little older 
than mysef. When I came back 
to Englana I found her a lone 
widow, and as she had given up 
all jointure ynd settlement for the 
purpose of jaying her husband’s 
debts, her nagral home was with 
me. She bad been accustomed to 
a certain modeof living; I could 
not ask her to stbmit to privations. 
For this reason, wd for other rea- 
sons more persoigl, I have fixed 
my expenditure atthe highest rate 
which, to my min, is compatible 
with ease; for in dl walks of life 


_ there is quite as little ease in an over 


large shoe as there is in a tight one.” 

“TIT congratulate yyu, my dear 
Tracey,” said I, somewhat -sarcas- 
tically, “on having assessed your 
expenditure at a sum which does 
not necessitate very rigorous priva- 
tions. Six thousand a-year, which 
you speak of so modestly as a kind 
of genteel poverty, is, I suspect, 
when net and clear, as in your case, 
somewhat above the average in- 
come enjoyed by peers under the 
rank of earl. I agree with you that 
a gentleman who does not care for 
ostentation may contrive, by the 
aid of philosophy, to live very com- 
fortably on £6000 a-year. But still 
you have the remaining £54,000 
yearly on. your hands; and I pre- 
sume that you do not get rid of , 
that burden by hoarding it in the 
Three per cents.” 
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“ Nay,” answered Tracey, slightly 
colouring, “if hoarding be a plea- 
sure, I think it is a sinfal one; and 
sins are like thistles—despite the 
best husbandry, they will spring 
up; but it is only in the worst hus- 
bandry that one does not try to get 
rid of them. The surplus of my 
income is spent somehow—I hope 
usefully. I endeavour to know as 
‘little as I can the precise details in 
which it disappears. But, bark! 
there rings the half-hour bell.” 

* Do you live here, with no other 
companion but your aunt?” I asked, 
as we walked back towards the 
house: m 

“ Ob, no; that would le loneli- 
ness twice over. We have always a 
few friends staying with w. I have 
so arranged my house, shat, thank 
heaven, it cannot hold many ac- 
quaintances. But let me tell you 
whom you will meet here. First, 
as to my aunt, Lady Gertrude, her 
you have met before, Jut many years 
ago: I will leave yor to discover for 
yourself those charges which Time 
makes in us all, &condly, you will 
find, in a gentlenan, named Caleb 
Danvers, who conlescends to act as 
my librarian an¢ secretary, a pro- 
digy Of learning and memory, with 
a touch of quant humour. Third- 
I shall intraluce you, in Patrick 

urke, to a young Irish artist, full 
of promise and enthusiasm. Some 
young artist or other is always in 
the house, I like the society of 
artists ; and, from pure selfishness, 
I secure to myself that laxury ‘by a 
= of liberality. Every year 

select some young painter or sculp- 
tor, and, after a short probation in 
this retreat, I send him to Italy to 
finish his studies, Fourthly and 
fifthly, you will make acquaintance 
with a young couple, Henry and 
»Clara Thornhill. They have not 
been long married, and are still in 
love with each other; but he, un- 
grateful man! is not’ in love only 
with her as she is with him—he 
is in love also with his profession, 
which is the army. He is at pre- 
sent nothing more than a captain 
in the line, but is in daily hopes 


that Europe will be desolated by 
some horrible war, which may re- 
sult in his becoming a field-mar- 
shal. For the rest, a fine young 
fellow, a relation of mine, a rela- 
tion near enough to count on being 
one of my heirs. But he is, at pre- 
sent, less bent upon killing me than 
some halfsa million or so of unsus- 
pecting foreigners.” 

By this time we were within the 
house. My host conducted me to 
the rooms. which he devoted to my 
use, and which, though small, con- 
stituted the ideal of a bachelor's 
apartment—the bedroom opening, 
on one hand, to a bathroom; on 
the other, to a pretty study, the 
writing-table placed at the window. 
Did Tracey remember my love to 
be near the light whenever I read 
or scribble?—probably enough : for 
he had a happy memory where he 
could give pleasure. The walls of 


the room were made companionable - 


by dwarf bookcases, which, as I 
afterwards discovered, were enrich- 
ed with those volumes one is always 
glad to reperuse. When Tracey 
left me, I sat for ‘some minutes 
musing. Was this man, for whom 
such high destinies in fame had 
been predicted, wholly without re- 
gret for the opportunities he had 
thrown away! In the elegant epi- 
eurean life which he had planned, 
and seemed to carry out for him- 
self, should I not detect some dis- 
guised disappointment? And if 
not, had a being who, whatever his 
faults, had been in youth singularly 
generous and noble-hearted, really 
degenerated into a bloodless egotist, 
shunning all the duties which could 
distract him from the holiday into 
which he sought to philosophise 
away existence ? 

I could not satisfactorily unravel 
the problem which my conjectures 
invented, and addressed to my 
fancy ; and I went down stairs just 
as the dinner-bell rang, resolved to 
gather, from the talk of my fellow- 
guests, some hints that might en- 
lighten my comprehension of the 
character of the host. 

On entering the drawing-room, I 
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found there already assembled all 
whom I had been prepared to meet. 
I had scarcely renewed a = slight 
and ancient acquaintance with Lady 
Gertrude before dinner was an- 
nounced. She took my arm, and 
we were soon seated side by side at 
a round table in the prettiest dining- 
room I ever saw. The shape of the 
room was octagon, with a domed 
ceiling, beautifully painted in the 
arabesques and festoons which gave 
so fanciful a decoration to the old 
Roman villas. On the walls were 
repeated the same imageries as We 
see in Pompeian houses, but in 
tints more subdued, and more suit- 
ed to the taste in colour which we 
take from our colder climate, than 
the glaring contrasts in which Pom- 
peian artists indulged. The ara- 
besques formed panels for charm- 
ing pictures, the subjects of which 
I soon perceived to be taken from 
the more convivial of Horace’s 
odes. In these paintings there was 
a certain delicacy of sentiment, con- 
joined with an accuracy of cos- 
tame and a fidelity of scene and 
manners, in which I recognised at 
once the learning and the taste of 
my host. I pointed to them with 
8 gesture which asked, “ Are they 
not the work of your hand?”— 
“Nay,” he answered, at once inter- 
preting the gesture; “they were 
painted by a young friend of mine, 
now in Rome. I did but give 
him the general idea, sketched 
in crayons. I am fond of classi- 
cal subjects, but not of mytho- 
logical ones. I think that it is 
the mistake of artists, and perhaps 
of poets, who wish to be classical, 
to imagine that they must be my- 
thological. We have no associations 
with Venus and Apollo, but we 
have associations with the human 
life of which poets who believed in 
Venus and Apollo have left eternal 
impressions on our minds. For 
this world, I like the classical type of 
thought rather than the Gothic; 
for the classical type brightens and 
beaatifies all that is conceived by our 
senses. But for all that is to 
set me thinking on the world to 


come, I prefer the Gothic type. 
Classical imagery would shock me in 
a chapel; Gothic imagery would 
offend me in a dining-room, . I 
keep the two trains of idea apart. I 
dislike to confound the sensuous with 
the spiritual. I dedicate this room 
to Horace, because of all poets he is 
the one who imparts a sentiment 
at once the most subtle and the 
most hearty to that happy hour in 
the twenty-four in which we live back 
our youth at the sight of our old 
friends.” 

These remarks calling forth a re- 
ply from me, the conversation at 
first threatened to become, as 
it generally does the first day a 
stranger is introduced into a small 
family-party, somewhat too much 
of a dialogue between the host and 
the stranger. But in a short time 
other tongues were drawn into talk, 
and I, in my turn, became a listener. 
There was this notable distinction 
between the kind of conversation 
which I had just left behind me in 
London, and that which now inter- 
ested my attention: in London din- 
ners, no matter how well ioformed 
the guests, talk nearly always 
turns upon persons — here, talk 
turned upon things. The young 

ainter talked well; so did Clara 

hornhill, Now and then the Lib- 
rarian threw in an odd, quaint, out- 
of-the-way scrap of erudition, deliv- 
ered so like a joke that it made us 
merrier if it failed to make us wiser. 
Tracey himself was charming, never 
allowing one subject to become 
tedious, and lighting up all sub- 
jects with a gaiety which, if it was 
not wit, was very much what wit 
might be, if something of ill-nature 
were not at the bottom of all the good 
sayings by which wit epigrammatises 
the epics and the dramas of buman 
life. ; 

We all left the dining-room to- 
gether, men and women alike, ac- 
cording to the foreign fashion; we 

assed, not into the drawing-room 
in which we had assembled before 
dinner, but into a library of such 
dimensions that I could not con- 
ceive how it could possibly belong 
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to the house.. Lady Gertrude laughed 
at my astonishment, and explained 
away its cause. 

“You could not have guessed at 
the existence of this room,” said she, 
‘fon seeing the exterior of the house, 
for it is screened from sight by the 
glazed colonnade behind which it ex- 
tends. The fact is, when Percival 
built this house, he did not feel so 
sure that it would become his 
habitual residence as to transport 
hither the vast library he inherited, 
or has collected. It was not till 
we had been here two years that 
he determined on doing so; and as 


there was no room for so great a’ 


number of volumes in the building, 
and any large visible extension of 
the house would have spoilt its 
architectural symmetry, this gal- 
lery was run out at the back of 
the colonnade; and a yery happy 
after-thought it was: it has become 
the favourite sitting-room. On one 
side (as you will see when we come 
to the centre of the room) it opens 
on the colonnade or statue gallery, 
and on the other side the view from 
the windows commands the most 
picturesque scenery of the park and 
the hills beyond, a striking contrast 
to the dressed ground of the gar- 

“ And,” said the Painter, “to m 
mind much more pleasing, for in all 
highly-dressed ground the eye be- 
comes conscious of a certain mono- 
tony which is not found in the 
wilder Jandscapes, where the changes 
of prospect, which Nature is perpe- 
tually making, are more visible: I 
mean, that in these gardens, for in- 
stance, the most striking objects are 
the sculptured ornaments, the par- 
terres, the fountains—the uniformity 
of art and plafi; but in a natural 
landscape every varying shadow is 
noticed.” 

Here we had got into the middle of 
this vast gallery, and I caught 
sight, through an arched recess, 
from which the draperies were 
drawn aside, of the plants and sta- 
tues in the adjoining colonnade. 
Tracey, who had lingered behind in 
conversation with Airs, Thornhill, 
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now joined us, and, passing his arm 
through mine, drew me into the 
colonnade, which was partially and 
softly lighted up. Some of its 
glazed compartments were left open, 
giving views of the gardens, with 
their terraces and fountains hushed 
in the stillness of the summer night, 
The rest of the party did not join 
us, Perhaps it was thought that 
such old friends, after so long a 
separation, might have much to say 
to each other which they would 
not wish to say before listeners, 
Nevertheless, we two walked for 
some minutes along the corridor in 
silence, Tracey leaving me to make 
acquaintance for myself, and unas- 
sisted’ by comment of his own, with 
the statues and antiquities, the in- 
scriptions, the orange-trees, the avi- 
aries, whieh made the society of 
the place. At length we paused 
to contemplate the gardens, and 
stepped out into the star-light, 
Then said Tracey, “I often think 
that we do not sufficiently cultivate 
the friendship of Night. We sepa- 
rate the night by too sharp a line 
from the day. We close her ‘out > 
from us by shutters and curtains, 
and reject her stars for our lamps. 
Now, since I have lived: here, I 
have learned that Night is a much 
more sociable companion than I be- 
fore suspected. In summer I often 
ride out, even in winter often ramble 
forth, when my guests have been for 
hours.in their beds. I take into 
my day impartially all the twenty- 
four hours. There are trains of 
thought set in motion by the sight 
of the stars which are dormant in 
the glare of the sun. And without 
such thoughts, Man’s thinking is iu- 
complete. . 

“IT concede to you,” said I, “the 
charm of Night; and I have felt 
the truth which you eloquently ex- 
press; more especially, perhaps, 
when travelling alone in my younger 
days, and in softer climates than our 
own. . But there arrives a time when 
one is compelled to admit that 
there is such a thing as rheuma- 
tism, and that even bronchitis is 
not altogether a myth. All mor- 
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tals, my dear Tracey, are not blessed 
with your enviable health; and there 
is a proverb which warns us against 
turning night into day.” 

Tracey.—“ I suspect that the pro- 
verb applies to those who shut out 
the night the most—to students, 
wasting night in close chambers; 
to the gay folks of capitals, who 
imagine that it is very imprudent 
to breathe the fresh air after twelve 
o'clock, but perfectly safe to con- 
sume all the nitrogen, and exhaust 
all the oxygen, in the atmosphere 
of ball-rooms. The best proof that 
night air in itself is wholesome (I 
mean, of course, where the situation 
is healthy), may be found in the 
fact, that even delicate persons can, 
with perfect impunity, sleep with 
their windows opé’: And I see 
that practice commended in the 
medical journals, The unhealthfal 
time to be out is jast before and 
just after sunset; yet that is pre- 
cisely the time which the fashion- 
able part of our population seem to 
prefer for exercise. Of course, 
however, I can only pretend to 
speak from experience. I do not 
study at night; the early hours of 
day seem to me the best for brain- 
work, and certainly they must be 
so for the eyesight. Bot I never 
discover that outdoor exercise at 
night injures my health; at my 
age, I should soon know if it did. 
My gamekeeper tells me he is never 
bo well as at that part of the year 
when he is ont half the night at 
watch over his preserves.* Be this 
as it may, I rejoice to find that I, 
at least, can safely follow out, in so 
pleasant a detail, the general system 
an which I planned the philosophy 
of my life in fixing my home remote, 
from capitals, and concentring into 
confines as narrow as fate will permit, 
my resources of thought and of happi- 
ness,” 

“Your system?” said I; “ that 
interests me; what is it?” ° 
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Tracey.—* How many men we 
see, who having cultivated their 
minds in capitals, retire into the 
country, and find themselves, after 
the novelty. of change has worn 
away, either without amusement 
and object, or involuntarily deriving 
amusement and object, from things 
that really belong, not to the pure 
country life, but to the life of the 
capital which they have left in 
body, but where they still are in 
mind. One rich man places his 
pleasure in receiving distinguished 
guests—viz., a certain number of 
insane persons with sonorous titles, 
variegated by wits @ la mode, who 
import into the groves the petty 
scandals they learned at the clubs, 
or leading politicians who cannot 
walk in your stubbles without dis- 
charging on you the contents of a 
blue-book on agricultural statistics. 
Another man, not so rich, or not so 
desirous of putting the list of his 
guests into the ‘Morning Post,’ 
thinks he has discovered a cure for 
ennui in the country by luxuriating 
there in the vanities of an ambition 
which he could not gratify in the 
town. He can be a personage in @ 
village—he is nobody in a capital. 
He finds to his satisfaction that the 
passions are hardy plants, and will 
thrive as well in the keen air of a 
sheep-walk as in the hothouse of 
London, Vanity and avarice proffer 
to him the artificial troubles which 
he calls ‘natural excitements.’ He 
cannot be an imperious statesman, 
but he may be a consequential ma- 
gistrate; he cannot be a princely 
merchant, but he can be an anxious 
farmer, and invest the same fears of 
loss, and the same hopes of gain, in 
oats and turnips, which the mer- 
chant embarks in the vessels that 
interchange the products of nations. 
He says, ‘How much better is the 
country life to the town life,’ only 
because his vanity finds at quarter- 
sessions and vestries the considera- 





* Of course I am not responsible for any opinions of Sir Percival Tracey’s with 
many of which I disagree; but as this whim of his about night perambulations is 
captivating and plausible, so I think it due to the health of my readers to warn 
them against subscribing to it without the approval of their medical advisers, 
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tion which would fail it in courts 
and senates; and his avarice has 
excitement and interest in the Short 
Horns on his home farm, and none 
in the Bulls and Bears on Exchange. 
How many other men, settling in 
the country, only vegetate there, 
having no living interest except in 
what passes in the city they have 
left; the only hour of the day to 
which they look forward with eager- 
ness, and in which they expand into 
intellectual being, is that in which 
they seize on the daily newspaper, 
and transport themselves in thought 
from Arcady to Babylon. Now, 
when I resolved to live in the coun- 
try, I wished to leave wholly be- 
hind me, not merely the streets and 
smoke of London, but the trains of 
thought which belong to streets 
and smoke. I did not desire to 
create for myself in a province, 
those gratuitous occasions of worry ; 
the anxiety and trouble, the jeal- 
ousy, envy, and hate, which the ir- 
ritations of the amour propre, and 
the fever of competition for gain, 
or fame, or social honours, engender, 
in the life of capitals, but which in 
that life are partially redeemed, and 
sometimes elevated, by a certain 
nobleness of object. But in the 
country life they only make us un- 
amiable, and we cannot flatter our- 
selves that they serve to make us 
great. The severest of philoso- 
phers might be contented to take 
on himself all the anxieties and 
troubles which weighed on the 
heart of a Pitt. He might feel no 
shame to have indulged in all the 
outbreaks of rage which gave thun- 
der to the eloquence of Fox. He 
might consent to have on his con- 
science the sins of polemical wrath, 
of malevolent satire, of the vindic- 
tive torture and anguish inflicted by 
. traculent genius on presuming rivals 

or disparaging critics. He might 
be haunted by no avenging faries 
if, as a Milton, he had stung to death 
a Salmasius, or, as a Pope, libelled 
with relentless hate the woman who 
had ridiculed his love. For the 
career of active genius is a career of 
war—' Ma vie, c'est un combat,’ said 
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Voltaire. What aspirant for a fame 
which other aspirants contest does 
not say the same? Suffering and 
rage, wounds given and wounds 
received, are the necessities of war; 
and he who comes out of the war, 
a hero, is, after all, a grander 
creature than he who shrinks from 
the war, a sage. But to undergo 
an equal worry, and feel an equal 
acerbity of temper in provoking 
little battles for little triumphs; to 
ride the whirlwind of a keyhole and 
direct the storm ofa saucer; in a 
word, to enter upon country life, 
looking round for excitements, in 
ambition, vanity, or the fidgety joys 
of a restless nervous temperament, 
is but to take from a town life the 
cares that disgziet the heart; leav- 
ing bebind ali “hose grander intel- 
lectual rivalries which at least 
call into play powers that extract 
reward out of the care, glory out of 
the disquiet, which must ever accom- 
pany the contest between man and 
man. 

“Therefore, my resolve, on fixing 
my abode in the country, was to 
make myself contentedly at home 
with Nature—to place my enjoy- 
ments in her intimate companion- 
ship—to gratify my love for art in 
such adornments as might yet more 
please my eye in her beauty, or 
blend the associations of her simple 
sensuous attraction with those of the 
human beings who have loved and, 
studied her the most, and given to 
her language the sweet interpreta- 
tions of human thought—the sculp- 
tor, the painter, the poet, the phi- 
losopher, who explores her through 
science, or serenely glasses her in 
the’ calm of contemplation, And 
among these links between man’s 
mind and natnre, we may place as 
one of the most obvious, man’s 
earliest’ attempt to select and group 
frum her scattered varieties of form, 
that which—at once a poem and a 
picture—forms, as it were, the deco- 
rated border-land between man’s home 
and Nature’s measureless domains— 
Tue GarpEN, 

“As we walk along these terraces, 
which, no doubt, many a horticul- 
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turiss would condemn as artificial, 
either I mistake, or all that Art has 
done here, unites yet more intimate- 
ly Nature with the Mind of. Man. 

‘or this seems to me the true excuse 
for what is called the artificial style 
of gardening—viz., that the statue, 
the fountain, the harmonies of form 
and colour into which even flower- 
beds are arranged, do bring Nature 
into more familiar connection with 
all which has served to cultivate, 
sweeten, elevate the Mind of Man. 
All his arts, and not one alone, speak 
here! What images from the old 
classic world of poetry, the mere 
shape of yon urn, the gleam of 
yon statue, calls forth!*’And even 
in those flower-beds,—what science 
has been at patient work, for ages, 
before the gracious forms by which 
Geometry alone can realise the sym- 
metries of beauty, or the harmonies 
of hue and tint which we owe to 
research into the secrets of light 
and colour,—could have thus made 
Nature speak to us in the language 
of our choicest libraries, and sym- 
bolise, as it were, in the most pleasing 
characters, whatever is most pleasing 
in the world of books.” 

In these lengthened disquisitions 
Tracey had not been uninterrupted. 
I had, from time to time, interposed 
dissentient remarks, which, being 
af little consequence, I have well- 
night forgotten, and it seems to me 
best, therefore, io preserve unbroken 
the chain of his discourse. Bat 
here, I repeated to my host the 
Painter's observation on the mono- 
tony of dressed ground in comparison 
with scenery altogether left to Nature, 
and asked Casey if he thought the 
observation true. 

“I suspect,” he answered, “ that 
it is true or false, very much accord- 
ing to the degree to which the 
spectator’s mind has been cultivated 
by books, and reflections drawn 
from them. My friend the Painter 
is very young, and the extent of his 
reading, and, of course, the scope of 
his reflections, have been, hitherto 
circumscribed. I think that artistic 
garden ground does, after a time, 
more than wildly natural landscape, 
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tire upon the eye, not educated in 
the associations and reminiscences 
which preserve an artistic creation 
from monotony, to the gaze of one 
who draws fresh charms from it out 
of his own mind—a mind which 
has accustomed itself to révive re- 
membered images or combine new 
reflections, at every renewed con- 
templation of that art which com- 
prises the wsthetic history of man’s 
relationship with nature. Now, our 
painter, habituated, very properly, 
to concentre bis own thoughts on 
his own branch of art, observes, as 
something ever varying, the shadow 
that falls from the rude mountain- 
top on the crags and dells of the old 
forest land on the other side of the 
park, and does not observe that, as 
the sun shifts, it must equally bri 
out into new variations of light an 
shadow these lawns and flights of 
stairs; because he is not a painter 
of gardens, and he is a painter 
of forest scenery. -Had he been a 
painter of gardens, he would have 
discovered variety in the garden, 
and complained of monotony in the 
forest land, So let any man who 
has not cultivated his mind in the 
stady of poems or pictures, be called 
upon to fook every day at Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ or Raffaele’s ‘ Vir- 
gin,’ hé will certainly find in either 
a@ very great sameness; but’ let a 
man who, being either a very great 
poet, a very great painter, or a very 
profoundly aieeaten critic on poetry 
or painting, look every day at the 
said m or the said picture, and 
he will always find something new 
in what he contemplates — the 
novelty springing out of the fertility 
of perception which proceeds from 
the lengthened culture of his own 
taste. In short, there is nothing 
same or stale in any object of con- 
templation which is intimately allied 
to our own habits of calture; and 
that which is strange to those habits, 
becomes, however multiform and 
varying its charms to another may 
be, insipid and monotonous to our- 
selves, just as the world of ambi- 
tion and of cities, with its infinite 
movement and play, to those whose 
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lives are one study of it, is to me 
‘ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ 
as all its uses seemed to Hamlet.” 
Here our talk ended. Re-entering 
the library, we found Clara Thorn- 
hiJl at the piano, singing with ex- 
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quisite spirit, and in the sweetest 
voice— 


“Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me,” &c, 


And so in song and music the rest of ° 
the evening wore away. 





PROGRESS IN OHINA. 


Srxce we last treated of Ohina 

_ and the Chinese, our relations with 
that empire have reached a stage 
deserving of the earnest considera- 
tion of the western world. On be- 
half of a commerce of vast import- 
ance, capable of tenfold development. 
—on‘behalf of an ancient civilisa- 
tion, which, in spite of great defects, 
is immeasurably superior to that of 
any other Pagan state—we must in- 
terest ourselves in the solution of 
the crisis through which China is 
now passing. For that crisis we 
are in a great measure responsible ; 
we have hastened it; but interest, 
honour, and necessity, now alike call 


upon us to assist in steering that 
Eastern State through the storm 
we have so largely contributed to 


raise. European commercial pro- 
sperity in Eastern Asia, with China 
& prey to anarchy and rapine, is 
an impossibility. Individuals may 
make *profit out of the miseries 
and pillage of a nation, but the 
foreign trade must needs suffer 
in the end. When all China has 
been thoroughly plundered, and 
the people under the Taeping dis- 
pensation trained into habits of 
armed hostility to order, commerce, 
and educated civilisation, the pro- 
ducer and purchaser of European 
exports and imports will alike 
disappear, and the land will lapse 
into the semi-barbarism of Cambo- 
dia, Cochin Ohina, Pegu, and other 
states we could mention, and thus 
escape from Evropean propagand- 
ism and interference by reason of 
its insecurity to life, property, and 
commerce. In striving, therefore, 
to bring the present condition of 
Obina, and our obligations, to the 
knowledge of our countrymen, we 


need not seek for any higher mo- 
tive than self-interest. Our boasted 
philanthropy, our duty as a nation 
in the vanguard of civilisation and 
truth, might, in the case of our re- 
lations with China, be put aside; 
and we cotfld prove our case even 
by the standard of those political 
economists, who measure the duty of 
man towards his fellow-man by yards 
of calico and pounds of tea. 

We are totally indifferent about 
any especial dynasty; we care nos 
one jot for Mongol, Ming, or Man- 
chow ; we plead the cause of the 
Chinese industrious masses, and 
urge that we must, in our own in- 
terest, assist to stay the present dis- 
order, and teach the officials how to 
reorganise the departments’ of the 
state. The Chinaman, eminently 
practical as he is, will best appreci- 
ate us when we say we will advise 
you because it is our interest; we 
will instruct you in order that 
shame and misfortane come not 
upon our name and commerce, We 
have compelled your merchants to 
depart from their customs, and de- 
stroyed their monopolies; we have 
made your rulers alter their Jaws, 
and rendered them ridiculous in 
the eyes of the masses. We have 
langhed at your traditions, done 
our best to shake your faith, such 
as it is, and introduced doctrines 
that have spread anarchy through 
the land. We have done this, part- 
ly because we pleased, partly be 
cause we were compelled to do so, 
and partly through ‘the faults of 
your rulers. But we will not see 
you founder unaided: we are ready 
to counsel you how to surmount the 
troubles which environ you, in or- 
der that you may be qualified for 
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taking your place in the ranks of 
civilised powers. Of course it would 
be folly to adopt this line of conduct 
unless the Ohinaman and his ruler 
were in a measure prepared for it, and 
willing to accept us as friends and ad- 
visers. Happily upon that point there 
is no longer much doubt, and we pur- 

se producing testimony that the 
Chinese intellect has at last reached 
that enlightened condition. 

All will ‘agree with us in saying 
that, however great may have been 
our differences with the Government 
of China since the abolition of the 
East India monopoly, the masses 
of Chinese have been throughout 
eminently well disposed. If ever 
a nation deserved well at our hands, 
a3 distinguished from its rulers, the 
Chinese do. Had they cordially 
supported their officials—the Lins, 
the Yehs, and Sang~ko-lin-sins— 
in their blundering attempt to save 
a rickety policy from the sapping 
contact of Western civilisation, we 
should have bad a very different 
tale to tell to-day of our commercial 
revenue with China, however rich 
St. Paul’s and Notre Dame might 
have been in trophies of the Pa- 
likeaou stamp. The Chinaman, the 
half Tartar of the north, the half 
Malay of the south, the broker, the 
farmer, opium-smoker, and calico 
vendor, have been our consistent 
allies against the pig-headed ignor- 
ance of the bureaucrats placed over 
them. Their motives we need not 
analyse; the fact remains the same. 
They have always been more ready to 
trade with than to fight us; they 
merit the major portion of the credit 
due to a development of commerce, 
which exceeds the expectations of the 
most sanguine. 

It will be remembered by our 
readers that, in the spring of 1860, 
an allied force of a most impos- 
ing character was assembled in 
the Gulf of Pechelee, under Admi- 
rals Sir James Hope and Admiral 
Protet of the French navy, to re- 
venge a foul act of treachery at the 
Peiho, and enforce upon the evil 
counsellors of the Emperor Hien. 
fung the necessity of faithfully fal- 
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filling the conditions of a treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Elgin at Tien-tsin 
in 1858. During the autumn of 
1860, the contemplated measures 
were successfully carried out, and 
the capital of China was easily cap- 
tured, with the most satisfactory 
results, in spite of the fears expressed 
by professional authorities at home 
and elsewhere. It would be a waste 
of time and space to relate how that 
was effected, and why it became 
necessary to couple our arrival in 
the capital of China with an act 
of apparent vandalism, Al! these 
facts may be gleaned from the 
interesting account recently pub- 
lished by Colonel G. J. Wolseley, 
one of the staff attached to Gene- 
ral Sir Hope Grant. Bearing this in 
mind, the reader of Colonel Wolse- 
ley’s pagés may safely follow his 
narrative of events; and it will be 
well to remember, apart from its 
military features, that the expedi- 
tion of 1860 was remarkable as hay- 
ing at last struck a death-blow at 
the ancient “non-possumus” policy 
of the mandarins of China. The 
introduction of Europeans into Pe- 
kin, as conquerors, not as suppli- 
ants, enabled a small but select party 
of progress amongst Chinese officials 
openly to avow their opinions, with- 
out the certainty of destruction, 
The blunder, by which the occupa- 
tion of the mud forts of Taku was 
preferred to the annihilation of the 
Tartar army under Sang-ko - lin- 
sin, imperitled for a time the pro- 
spect of inaugurating a more en- 
lightened policy in the Govern- 
ment of Ohina, owing to the 
support given to the advisers of 
the Emperor, by the armed rabble 
which had been allowed to escape 
under our very noses from Taku 
That obstructionist party in China 
was headed by three influential 
officers of high rank, named re- 
spectively Tsai-yuen, Prince of I; 
Twan-hwa, Prince of Ohing, and 
the energetic and ambitious Su- 
shun, 

When the 


Emperor Hienfung 
fled from Pekin, these three minis- 
ters accompanied him to Zehol in 
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Tartary, and but for his demise, 
it is probable that their evil coun- 
sels would have prevailed for some 
time against the wiser policy ad- 
vocated by Prince Kung and the 
eminent statesman Kweiliang, who 
negotiated the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin in 1858. That it would have 
been possible for those ultra-con- 
servatives of China to hold perma- 
nently their ground, we do not be- 
lieve, for, by pressure from with- 
out, China must have altimately 
advanced. Lord Elgin had wisely 
taken measures to guarantee Europe 
against a retrograde policy at Pekin, 
when he stipulated that the Ambas- 
sadors of England, France, and Ame- 
rica should live permanently at the 
capital, and hold unreserved inter- 
course with the Imperial Ministers. 
The eventual success of the party 
of progress was thus assured, and 
from Pekin, it was equally certain 
that, throughout China, a wiser 
current of ideas upon the manage- 
ment of her foreign relations would 
be rapidly disseminated. The sud- 
den triumph, however, of the pro- 
gressionists in Pekin, was a curious 
phase in Eastern history, and it is 
as well that it should be understood. 
Throughout the latter part of the 
year 1860, the Emperor Hienfung 
resided in his long-neglected palace 
of Zehol, and was prevented by 
Prince I and his colleagues from 
returning to Pekin, as he was urged 
by Prince Kung. A debanchee 
in the worst sense of the word, 
already stricken with disease, the 
wretched Emperor appears, from a 
report subsequently published, -to have 
been a prey to the bitterest remorse 
for having fled the capital, and thus 
abandoned the patrimony bequeathed 
by his ancestors. 

In Ohina, .as in all Oriental 
countries, the monarch is the pivot 
upon which the administration of 
the State rotates. Upon the char- 
acter of the Emperor has always 
depended the peace and prosperity 
of China, and its millions of slow 
thinking industrious people. This 
has its drawbacks as well as ad- 
vantages, but it is by correctly ap- 


preciating it that we can understand 
the apparent anomaly which Ohi- 
nese history exhibits of the land 
being one day torn by rebellion, 
and the next lulled into such order 
and industry that it is difficult to 
believe that they have ever been dis- 
turbed. 

The Emperor Hienfung was the 
third inefficient monarch that had 
successively ruled over China. His 
grandfather Kiaking is described as 
“alike capricious and distrustfal, 
yet completely under the influence 
of his minions: addicted to drink- 
ing and more odious debauchery, 
unscrupulous, and avaricious.” The 
present decay of the State dates 
from his reign, and he left an in- 
heritance of trouble to his successor 
Taoukwang, who ruled during the 
first serious collision between China 
and England. In an_ interesting 
collection of State papers, translated 
by Mr. Wade, our present able Se- 
cretary of Legation in China, there 
are several which throw consider- 
able light upon the internal condi- 
tion of the empire, between 1830 
and 1860, and we perfectly concur 
with him in wondering how the 
present dynasty was not uproot- 
ed years ago. It says much for 
an organisation which could pass 
through such an ordeal. A memo- 
rial from a high officer during 
the year 1832, draws a touching 
picture of .the results of Kia- 
king’s misrule, and it alludes dis- 
tinctly to the states of Kwang-tung 
and Fokien, where the European 
opiam trade was sadly adding to 
the mischief, and disturbing the 
finances of the country. Hien- 
fung, the grandson of the worth- 
less Kiaking, succeeded to his 
father, Taoukwang, in the year 
1851, He was born when his father 
was fifty, and was naturally in- 
dulged and spoiled; and ascending 
the throne at the early age of nine- 
teen, he soon found the cares of a 
State, so disorganised as China then 
was, far too great for one fond of 
pleasure, and who had spent the 
major portion of his youth in a 
harem. Mr. Wade tells us that in 
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the year following his’ accession, 
“there was an incessant changing 
of the high appointments, and it 
seemed that, like his grandfather 
Kiaking, he delighted in the dis- 
honour of distinguished men, to 
whom consideration had been shown 
by his predecessors, while he ad- 
vanced some whom his father had 
very recently disgraced, equally 
little to his credit.” Disorder and 
rebellion naturally spread, and the 
unhappy monarch soon despaired. 
He left his government to a clique, 
whose administration was marked by 

ulation and general corruption. 
Thus, for ten years, from 1851 to 1861, 
was China utierly misruled. The 
Viceroys of the provinces—despots 
ruling over states and populations 
equal to that of the French empire— 
misrepresented, in self-defence, the 
condition of their respective govern- 
ments. Here and there there were 
instances of self-sacrifice for the 
good of their country, but these 
were the exception, not the rule; 
and the majority, more especially 
those in the interior, shut them- 
selves up in their mantles of 
patio, and, satisfied with the 

owledge that, in past times, China 
had often gone through as frightful 
ordeals, merely echoed the cry of 
the incompetent ministers in Pekin, 
that it would be folly to depart 
from the wisdom of their ancestors, 
The flood, however, overtook them ; 
for the raffianism of Kwang-tung 
and the highland freebooters of 
Kwang-si province suddenly coal- 
esced with the propagandism of a 
few scamps, reputed converts from 
our missions in Hong-Kong. No 
power that the mandarins could ar- 
ray was able to withstand this fresh 
trouble; the independent Meaon- 
tsze of the mountains of Kwang-si 
had always, like the highlanders of 
old, lived by the plunder of the 
thrifty lowlander. All the armies 
of China had been only just able to 
keep these robbers within moderate 
bounds; but now that they and the 
pirates of Kwang-tung were re- 
ceived as allies of Christianity, 
Taepingism at once sprang into 


existence—a scourge before which 
the officials were doomed first to 
perish, and then the _ ill-starred 
peaceful inhabitants of thousands 
of square miles of Ohina. Had 
the Emperor Hienfung possessed 
the energy or administrative powers 
of his great ancestors Kanghi or 
Kienlung, that wretched parody 
upon Obristianity, and its bratal 
connection with rape and plunder, 
would have been nipped in the 
bud, though revolvers and gun- 
powder had been supplied even 
more liberally than has been the 
case. In his last hours at Zehol, 
the Emperor Hienfang must have 
been callous indeed not to have 
sympathised with the miseries of 
his misgoverned people; and it is 
probable that on his deathbed he 
recognised, to some extent, the evils 
wrought by his councillors, for we 
find the press-mother and Em- 
press-wife, immediately after his 
decease, frankly adopting a very 
different policy, and, in the state 
paper before referred to, the closing 
scene of Hienfung’s life is thus graphi- 
cally described in the ‘ Pekin Gazette.’ 

“The mind of the Sacred One, after 
the flight from the palace of Yuen-min- 
yuen to Zehol, was sore troubled at being 
reduced to such extremity, and when in 
due time the prince (Kung) and others 
charged with the administration of affairs 
in Pekin had well arranged all foreign 
questions that required settlement, and 
its usual tranquillity was restored to the 
capital, His Majesty in and again 
called upon Prince I and his colleagues 
(who were in immediate attendance) to 
frame a decree announcing hig return. 
They, however, deceitfully and with all 
means possible, kept from Him these 
facts, ever alleging that foreign nations, 
both in sentiment and demeanour, were 
always falsely inclined. His late Majesty, 
anxious and worn, rested neither by day 
nor by night. The cold, too, beyond the 
frontier was severe, and so the indis- 
position of the Sacred One increased, 
until, upon the (22d August 1861), He 
ascended upon the Dragon to be a guest 
on high.” 


The Empress-mother did not, of 
course, dare thus publicly to de- 
nounce the reactionary party at 
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Zehol, until she: was released from 
the thraldom of the Prince of I and 
his colleagues by a coup état. 
On the death of the Emperor, the 
Princes of I and Ching, together 
with Su-shun, complied with their 
sovereign’s desire, and placed his 
sop, a boy of eleven years of age, 
upon the throne, under the title of 
Tsai-chun or Good Fortune. They 
monopolised, however, all power 
during his minority by forging an 
Imperial rescript, constituting them- 
selves a council of regency, into 
which the two Empresses were ad- 
mitted, with mere honorary titles, 
and they selected one of their own 
faction as governor to the young 
Emperor, in order that he might be 
instructed in their ideas upon home 
and foreign policy. ; 

This treatment of the Empresses 
drove those ladies into opposi- 
tion. One of them, the late Em- 
peror’s mother, was known by 
the high title of mother of the 
State, and the other, who had been 
his consort, was naturally recog- 
nised by every loyal Chinaman as 
the mother of the reigning save- 
reign. 

The sixty days of mourning, 
laid down by the Board of Rites, 
allowed both parties -a_ respite. 
Prince Kung’s exclusion from the 
council of regency, as well as the 
passing over of so high an officer 
as Kweiliang, who had been Chief 
Commissioner in all recent nego- 
tiations with European represent- 
atives, showed that a retrograde 
policy was threatened, and that 
the position of those high person- 
ages was a dangerous one. The 
party, however, of which they were 
the head and front, soon learned 
that they might count upon the 
adhesion of the two Empresses, 
and the boy-Emperor, and the first 
sign of the coming storm: was a 
conrageous. state paper addressed 
to the Mother of the State by the 
censor of the Shantung circuit, one 
Tung-yun-shan. This document 
serves to correct the erroneus no- 
tions of those who assert that the 
Chinese official is incapable of ap- 


preciating the necessity for frankly 
accepting an altered condition of 
foreign relations. The censor, as- 
sured, no doubt, of sympathy and 
support, boldly risked his life by 
directly addressing the Empress- 
Dowager, or “ Mother of the State,” 
and submitting that the time had 
arrived for some departure from the 
Confucian doctrines. He urged 
that in government, “principles 
should be guided by circumstances,” 
although to some extent the great 
Chinese rule of “adhering to the 
principles of the past,” should be 
attended: to. He es Her Ma- 
jesty to remember that the State 
was passing through a great crisis, 
He advised her to assume entire 
control as Queen-Regent untfl the 
Emperor was of age, pleaded for 
sweeping reform in the appoint- 
ments of officers to the civil and 
military posts throughout the Em- 
pire, and advocated @ just and con- 
ciliatory policy towatte the Treaty 
Powers, 

To this memorial the  brave- 
hearted censor received an imperial 
decree, purporting to come from the 
young Emperor, but really from his 
self-elected councillors, which was 
tersely offensive and condemnatory, 
and repudiated all his doctrines 
and recommendations. The Prince 
of I and his colleagues appear- 
ed determined to persevere, and 
they distinctly threatened all who 
dared to interferé with them. Late 
in October 1861, the youthful Em- 
peror, accompanied by the Oourt, 
and bearing with him the body 
of the departed Hienfang, com- 
menced his journey from Zehol 
towards the capital, and on the 2d 
November, the two Empresses, in 
league with Prince Kung, Kweili- 
ang, and others, struck at the trai- 
tors in the name of the young Em- 
peror. The Prince of I, the Prince 
of Ching and Su-shun, were ar- 
rested and cited before ‘a tri- 
bunal formed of the highest officers 
of the State. It is-to the credit of 
the Empresses and their advisers 
that there was no rash destruction 
of their enemies, and nothing could 
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have been more formal than the 
trial and sentence as recorded in 
the ‘Pekin Gazette.’ The most 
jnteresting feature of this trial is 
that which charges them with in- 
stigating hostilities against foreign- 
ers -— 


“The princes, nobles, and officers of 
the Empire, are informed that the dis- 

uiet of the sea-coast last year (1860), 
and the alarm of the capital, were caused 
wholly by the vicious policy of these 
ministers. T’sai-yuen (Prince of I) and 
his colleagues were unable to devote 
their attention to pacific counsels; and, 
being incapable of fulfilling the responsi- 
bilities of their office, devised the arti- 
fice that the English envoys should be 
decoyed into their power—hence the 
stigma was attached to the Emperor of 
breach of faith towards foreign nations.” 


Of these crimes, as well as for 
having attempted to usurp imperial 
authority, the three ministers were 
found guilty. The penalty for 
their treason was slow death in the 
public market-place, but the new 
Government were already suflicient- 
ly strong to be merciful; the decree 
for their execution ran, therefore, as 
follows :-— 


“When We bethought Us that T’sai- 
yuen and the rest, so nearly related to 
the throne, should have so committed 
themselves as to have become liable to 
the death of a common malefactor, We 
were moved to tears. But how, unless 
We were to punish their offence with 
severity, should We discharge to His sa- 
tisfaction the weighty duty intrusted to 
Us by His late Majesty, or how set a pro- 
per example to posterity? Were they to 
suffer the ignominious death awarded 
them, the penalty would be as just as the 
allegations against them are true. Yet 
as by a special law something is allowed 
on behalf of the nearness of kin and of 
high rank, some abatement of their 
punishment becomes practicable. Their 
pardon is utterly impossible, but indul- 
gence may be shown to prevent their 
exposure in the market-place.” 


As an act of grace, therefore, the 
Prince of I and Prince of Ohing 
were privately executed in prison, 
on the 8th November 1861, by 
strangulation with a silver cord; 
but Su-shun was publicly decapi- 
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tated, the Court having found him 
to be the gravest offender of the 
three; and so notorious was he 
for cruelty and rapacity, that his 
execution was generally welcomed 
throughout China. 

This grave matter settled, the 
attention of the new councillors 
was engaged in what, to so cere- 
monial and learned q court, was 
equally important—the correction 
of an error in the characters adopt- 
ed by the traitors for the title of 
the new sovereign. The learned 
noodledom of China was shocked ; 
and thus, in the middle of a great 
crisis, while the fate of the Empire 
was still hanging by a straw, these 
wise men of the East sat down to 
bother their brains whether the 
Emperor's title should be COh’i 
or Ohih, a difference only to be ap- 
preciated by the Hanlin Oollege. 
Accordingly on the 9th November 
1861, a solemn decree was issued 
declaring that the words “Ch’i Si 
ang,” chosen at Zehol, both mean 
the same word, “Luck.” “ This is 
tautological, a thing not to be 
thought of;” and the words 
“Tung-Chih,” or “Union of law 
and order,” were adopted as the 
future title of the young successor 
to the throne of China. 

The “Mother of the State,” and 
the “Sainted Mother,” 4. ¢.,-the two 
Empresses, now assumed the Re- 
gency, associating with themselves 
Prince Kung, and installing the 
venerable Kweiliang as a confiden- 
tial adviser to the throne. Thus 
was effected a change of Ministry 
in China, and a new party came 
into power, pledged to reconcile 
a conciliatory and just treatment 
of foreign interests, with progress 
and reformation in the internal go- 
vernment of the State. 

Although the enlightened Prince 
of Kang is justly considered the 
head of this movement, it has other 
and influential supporters in the Im- 
perial family and about the Court. 
Upon them depends the future of 
China, and we can only hope that 
they may inoculate the Emperor 
Tang-Cbih during his minority with 
their wise views. If this party 
4 
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of rulers stood alone in their ap- 
preciation of the necessities of 
Olina, we should be less san- 
guine of a satisfactory issue to the 
crisis through which the Flowery 
Land is now passing; but it is 
not so. The people and officials of 
China who have been brought in 
contact with foreigners, would be 
more than mortal, or worse than 
monkeys, not to have felt in some 
degree the influence of the great 
lessons offered to their observation. 
The masses packed on the seaboard 
of China, subjected to the oppres- 
sion of mandarins one day and to 
the cruelties of pirates and banditti 
the next, cannot help observing, 
and openly express their delight 
at, the liberty and security enjoyed 
by the communities of Hong Kong 
and Shanghai. The husbandinan 
and: native merchant flee from the 
Taeping into our settlements as to 
a city of refuge, and the fishermen 
and junkmen of the seaboard seek 
the convoy and protection of even 
our merchant ships in preference 
to that of their own navy. Aill 


are in their way advocates of pro- 
gress. They never hesitate to adopt 
all that is permitted, for we mast 
remember that it is a breach of the 
law to depart one iota from “ cus- 


tom.” Pekin professes to ru'e both 
mind and body, and the more cre- 
ditable is it, then, to. individuals, 
and the more significant of enlight- 
enment in the people, when we 
find them freighting their Eurepean 
ships, thus acknowledging their 
junks a failure. They have learned 
the blessings of insurance against 
commercial risks, and have not 
failed to profit by the knowledge. 
They begin even to make their 
own ventures with silks and teas 
in Mincing Lane, and have most 
probably gained as much _ insight 
into oar ways of doing business 
as profit by their enterprise. Of 
course all this is dote to a great 
extent sub rosa. As a Ohinaman, 
the native believes such acts to 
be bad breeding; though he is 
wiser, he is expected to declare 
that everything is better in Pekin 
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than elsewhere, and that his coun- 
try’s laws and customs are perfec 
tion. There is a twinkle in the 
eye of the rogue as he says so, 
but his tongue will not falter, 
He knows that there are no screw 
steamers and Armstrong guns in 
China; but his sallow cheek is 
tinged with no shame when he as- 
sures you “Have got that Pekin 
side.” So long as he affects to 
scorn change, and to comply with 
the rules of thought and action 
prescribed by the Board of Rites 
and the Hanlin College, he may 
remain a loyal Chinaman; when 
he openly departs from “custom,” 
le becomes an outcast. Bur let 
Pekin move as Pekin is now mov- 
ing, and there are ‘thousands of 
Chinamen, some who have lived 
at the open parts, and others who 
have been brought up in our East- 
ern settlements, ready to advance 
much farther in the path of civil- 
isation than any other Asiatics that 
we are acquainted with. Upon this 
latter section of Chinese progres- 
sionists depends much, and our re- 
sponsibilities are not small touch- 
ing them. They who have learned 
and enjoyed the freedom of our 
Straits Settlements, who have ac- 
quired our tastes, and in a degree 
our knowledge, will either be a 
blessing or a curse to their mother 
country. It will be for us so to 
teach these men, and to assist the 
native officials to check them when, 
they attempt, under cloak of our 
name, to break the laws of China, 
that they may become what we 
would desire—potent means of re- 
forming the social and moral con- 
dition of their countrymen, There 
is, Moreover, another important 
section in Olina, upon whose sup- 
port Prince Kang and the Regency 
may safely count; it consists of 
some of the provincial officials, 
and a portion of the gentry, who, 
having amassed wealth, are anxioas 
for security and good government. 
The early experiences of our inter- 
course with this, the ‘ good society” 
of China, was utterly unfavourable 
to the establishment of good rela- 
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tions. For a century we figured 
merely as traders, ready to undergo 
any contamely rather than forego 
pecuniary advantages. They abused 
us to their heart’s content, we “ ko- 
towed,” and cleared a large finan- 
cial profit. The highest of our 
officials was written down on a 
par with the humblest of theirs. 
A change came; we lashed ont, 
tumbled over rickety mandarins, 
tinsel soldiery, and pasteboard 
forts. We were now outrageous, 
unreasonable barbarians. . It was 
jnexplicable to the slow-thinking 
Chinese official. He turned to his 
records, found we had behaved 
in one manner for a century, and 
now suddenly departed from cus- 
tom; we were demented; we 
might kill him, but he would have 
nothing to say to such savages. 
Then came the first war, and the 
Treaty of Nankin. He was or- 
dered to treat an English consal 
as an equal, and so on. It became 
a game of cross purposes, The 
mandarin was striving to keep up 
his old superiority; the English 
official gave no quarter—down 
the native official was to come. 
We aped the mandarin, yet con- 
temned hiw. We langhed at his 
gongs and cavalcade; his sedan- 
chair of especial colour, stuck over 
with brass emblems of longevity; 
at his shaking hands with himself 
instead of his visitor; at his ver- 
million slips called cards; at his 
punctilious observance of petty 
rules of conduct and correspond- 
ence—yet in all these points he 
found us as punctilious as he was. 
We excelled him in childishness, 
There could be no love between us. 
They felt we were the very “Devil,” 
and christened us with that unplea- 
sant name; the boys and wags re- 
iterated it with emphasis. We 
immediately found cause for com- 
plaint. Our people who ‘were 
learned in Chinese characters, vowed 
that Britain onght rather to go 
to war than allow her subjects to 
be called “E!” Yet we were in- 
deed playing “ Old Harry” in Ohina. 
All her old ideas, traditions, and 
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customs were being either brought 
into contempt or subverted. But 
was it not pardonable in a people 
whom we were debauching with our 
opium trade, bullying with our ships 
of war, whose officials we were demo- 
ralizing by bribery of their customs, 
and insulting in their seats of govern- 
ment, to find some consolation in call- 
ing us a mere nickname? Neverthe- 
less, woe betide the Ohinese if they 
style us E any more, for it would be 
an infraction of the 61st article of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin. 

The condition of the Chinese 
Empire between 1851 and 1854 was 
truly lamentable. The internal mis 
government, combined with the 
pressure from without, was fast hast- 
ening a crisis. We have before usa 
number of memorials addressed to 
the Emperor Hienfang about thie 
time by different officers of State. 
They all tell‘ one tale—the utter 
disorganisation of every department 
of administration, peculation and 
inefficiency amongst the subor- 
dinates, and general insecurity of 
life and property in the provinces; 
and all trace it to one great cause 
—“the disorder of the finances of 
the State”—occasioned by the salt 
gabelle having fallen sadly in arrear; 
the great expenses entailed upon 
the provincial treasuries by the wars 
with Great Britain; the drain of sil- 
ver, and the demoralisation, and im- 
poverishment of officials and gentry, 
arising from the opium trade; and, 
lastly, to the general contempt of 
the laws and police of the State, 
from the example and teaching of the 
foreigner. 

Especially deserving of attention 
is the candid recognition, in the 
majority of these state rs, of 
the all-important fact, that the 
wellbeing of a state depends en- 
tirely upon its solvency;'and that, 
in the words of an able writer in 
our leading journal, “ finanee is 
the highest department of modern 
statesmanship.” =“ Let the revenue 
accounts of the empire be balanced,” 
says one able censor, “ and the’ Gov- 
ernment will be able to address 
itself to those necessary points: 
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the thorough reform of the civil ser- 
vice, the reorganisation of the army 
and navy, the instilling of vigour 
into the police of the interior, 
and the preventive service of the 
coast.” There are monarchs. and 
statesmen in Europe who might profit 
by the teaching of these intelligent 
Easterns. 

The fearless expesure of the,con- 
dition of the Empire is equally re- 
markable; for instance, we find 
Chau-Kwang, a vice-president of 
the Board of War, boldly asserting 
that every department was unhinged 
—“ that the people suffer, and hence 
arise popular ebullitions, at which 
the resident magistracy wink lest 
they should be called to account for 
them. Banditti infest several pro- 
vinces. There are the ‘ Filchers’ 
in Honan; the ‘Turbaned ones’ 
in Szechuen; the ‘Taepings’ in 
’ Kwang-tang; the wild. Meaoutsze in 
Kweichau; and the Mobammedans 
in Yunnan. Strange doctrines are 
also promulgated everywhere, and 
various confederacies assume deno- 
minations and delade the people.” 
Sach was the cry of trouble in 1851 


through the land, yet the advisers of. 


the Emperor saw no light through 
their difficulties; and, hedgehog-like, 
frigutened by the condition of af- 
fairs, merely rolled themselves up, 
and turned ail their bristles towards 
the fureigner, contact with whom 
they knew was, in a measure, the 
cause of all their sorrow. Those 
Europeans who, standing aloof from 
commerce or official employment 
in Ohina, desired to see their way 
through the difficulties of the ques- 
tion at that stage of Chinese inter- 
course with Europe, must have felt 
that there was but one solution, 
and that was to introduce a medi- 
ating influence between Eastern 
ignorance and Western knowledge 
—between Chinese officials and 
European communities,—one in 
which the former should have faith, 
and the latter a guarantee that their 
interests should not be lost sight 
of: an influence to guide and in- 
struct the Chinaman how to deal 
with the foreigner, but to supple- 


ment, not supersede, the native au- 

thorities; to raise the tone of the 

Chinese subordinate officials, yet act 

as a check upon them; and, lastly, 

to insure, by good administra- 

tion, that the Imperial Government 

should learn that they had an im- 

mense financial interest in the pro- 

gress and prosperity of their foreign ¢ 
relations. 

The introduction, however, of any 
European, as an adviser or coadju- 
tor to the mandarin, was looked 
upon with extreme jealousy by al- 
most every section of society in 
Hong-Kong and the open ports; and 
we believe it was forced upon both 
parties, Chinese and Europeans, 
rather than adopted upon calin ra- 
tional grounds. In 1854, affairs in 
the north of China came to a dead 
lock—China had to bend or break; 
and it was fortunate at that june- 
ture that two such men as Mr, Al- 
cock and Mr. Wade were consul and 
vice-consul at Shanghai. They 
availed themselves of an opening 
which occurred to introduce into 
the mysteries of the native cus- 
tom-house tliree Europeans, to 
check and advise the Chinese con- 
trollers. 

The history of the introduction of 
the Foreign Inspectorate of Chinese 
Customs is one so little understood, 
and yet forms so important an 
episode of European relations with 
the Empire of Olina, that we must 
describe its institution and progress. 
Upon it at present pivots our in- 
tercourse with the Government 
of three handred millions of people. 
By it we have at last succceded in 
making the officials of Pekin recog- 
nise the value of our commerce as & 
source of prosperity, to the Empire; 
for the imperial revenue from Shang- 
hai, which did not exceed £266,000 
in 18538, will amount in 1862 to one 
million sterling; and upon the Fo- 
reign Inspectorate must be based all 
farther reforms and civilisation, the 
steamship, the railway, and the tele- 
graph. 

By the summer of 1854, the accu- 
mulated vice and misery of sixty 
years of imbecile government, rush- 
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ed like an avalanche over the learn- 
ing, wealth, and respectability of the 
fairest portion of China. A native 
rufian—a strange mixture of Asi- 
atic cunning, improved upon by hav- 
jng learned enough of Christianity 
to parody the Old Testament, and 
blaspheme the tenets of the Protest- 
ant faith—led a horde through 
blood, fire, and rape, into Nankin, 
the second city of the Empire, in- 
trenched himself there, and at once 
gave a nucleus and point d'appui 
to the discontented and dishonest of 
a population as numerous as that 
of all Europe put together. The 
flood rose on every side, and it 
was only the inherent viciousness 
of the plunderers that saved the 
Manchow dynasty; the Taepings 
drove the better classes into the 
arms of a bad government, for they 
preferred injastice to anarchy. The 
city of Shanghai fell in tarn into 
the hands of a local banditti, com- 
posed of vagabonds; They were 
headed by a scamp from Singapore, 
and a groom who was in the employ 
of an English firm. The foreign 
community did not at first regret the 
expulsion of the Imperial author- 
ities; they already fancied that 
the millennium of the trader had 
been reached — “ No customs dues, 
a cheap foreign market, and large 
profits at home;” a Quaker’s para- 
dise! The gang of miscreants in 
Nankin pretended that the teach- 
ings of Gutzlaff ande Hamberg had 
touched their-souls; they had slain 
or done worse to the thousands 
of Roman Catholic converts they 
found in that city; but as they 
proclaimed the Divine Presence in 
Nankin, and promulgated the ten 
commandments, there were people 
weak enough to believe them. It 
tickied the vanity of the Protestant 
missionary, as well as the residents; 
and the rogues, anxious to secure 
British sympathy, and, what was 
equally important, plenty of powder 
and weapons, promised fair. 

The Imperialists naturally claimed 
the duties on exports and imports. 
Our consciences would not allow us 
to pay either party; and, although 
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we had a treaty with the Emperor 
of China, a step was taken, which 
was one only of the many acts of 
injustice perpetrated by Europeans. 
Ocr merchants would pay. neither 
party, but gave in to their own con- 
suls bills made payable to the Gov- 
ernment at some future day; but 
each merchant made a proviso with 
his gonsul that he was not to be 
called upon to pay until everybody 
else paid. Imagine, for example, 
foreigners trading with the United 
States refusing, because the South 
was in rebellion, to pay their cns- 
toms dues, and merely giving bills, 
to be paid to the victorious belliger- 
ent, provided the merchants of all 
European states met their engage- 
ments, and not otherwise! This 
pleasant state of things at Shanghai 
was, however, too good to last long: 
and one day the Imperialists, aided 
by the. French, recovered the city, 
and trade returned into its old 
courses, ‘ 
Now, it so happened that the 
Taoutai, or intendant of circuit, in 
Shanghai, in addition to enormous 
pickings and stealings from the 
customs revenue, had gone into 
partnership with two of the leading 
foreign firms. Every one smuggled, 
but this coalition had advantages 
against which no smuggler could 
compete. The less influential and 
wealthy merchants learned that 
smuggling was not so profitable as 
they had anticipated, inasmuch as 
the coalition could smuggle ten 
times as much as they could, and 
undersell them in both markets, in- 
flicting often actual loss, and at all 
times grievous uncertainty as to the 
issues of their consignments. There 
was a genera] outcry; and in June 
1854, the European consuls were 
forced to apply a remedy to this 
system of wholesale smuggling. The 
intendant of circuit, Woo, then en- 
tered into a convention with Mr. 
Rutherford Alcock, and the French 
and American consuls, by which 
Europeans were to be introduced, * to 
secure an honest and efficient custom- 
house administration.” Each consul 
was to nominate one gentleman ; they 
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were to be paid and to be treajed 
as inspectors of foreign customs. 
His Excellency Woo, with charm- 
ing candour, allowed that it was 
“ impossible for him to obtain cus- 
tom-house officials possessing the 
qualifications of probity, vigilance, 
and knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages required for the close ob- 
servance of treaty and custom-house 
regulations.” Mr, Wade, now Secre- 
tary .of Legation at Pekin, was se- 
lected by Sir Rutherford Alcock as 
the British nominee, and a Mr. Carr 
and a Mr. Smith were nominated re- 
spectively on. the part of the United 
States and France. A healthy tone 
was soon imparted to the customs 
administration »of Shanghai. The 
native and foreign community were 
a little startle’, and some of them, 
like the fisherman who let the 
great genius of knowledge ont of 
the bottle, were anxious to get him 
corked down again and cast into 
the depths of the ocean. But to 
the credit, be it said, of our Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, the Home 
Government recognised the import- 
ance of the step that had been 
taken. They could not have initi- 
ated it, but they frankly supported 
the institution; and when Mr. Wade 
surrendered the post in 1855, Lord 
Clarendon approved of the ap- 
ae ang of Mr. Horatio Lay in 
is place. Mr. Lay was then Vice- 
Consul at Shanghai, and an appli- 
cation had been made for his no- 
mination through Sir John Bow- 
ring, by Keih, Governor-General of 
Keang-soo Province. Of course, 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was careful to let it be understood 
that the British Government would 
hold itself in no way responsible 
for the conduct of those lent as ad- 
visers to the Chinese Government. 
The European - reactionists, how- 
ever, became alarmed, and _ the 
Americans took steps to isolate the 
English representative, and endea- 
voured to bring back the customs 
to the old condition of peculation, 
smuggling, and confusion, It only 
required a due amount of manage- 
ment, in the lobbies of the Cupi- 


tol of Washington, to secure the in- 
troduction into a consular bill, then 
before the Senate, of a clause which 
forbade any citizen being recom- 
mended for employment under 9 
foreign government. Mr. Lay soon 
found himself alone—a target for 
all the abuse it was possible to heap 
upon him, and upon the system of 
customs administration he was 
teaching the native authorities to 
introduce. Trade was declared by 
some to be falling off; but the re- 
turns of imports and exports, pub- 
lished half-yearly by the Foreign 
Inspectorate, triumphantly refuted 
such a fallacy. Against this opposi- 
tion, and the covert hostility of 
natives as well as foreigners, the 
Inspectorate struggled on, until, 
by 1856, the Chinese authorities— 
having watched and tested the 
system in every possible way—re- 
cognised cordially its value. They 
then willingly assented to Mr. Lay’s 
suggestions, and supported all the 
alterations ‘that he advised; and 
one of the many beneficial re- 
sults of the influence and guidance 
of the Foreign Inspectorate of Cus- 
toms at Shanghai was shown, in 
1857, in peaceful relations and a 
flourishing trade being maintain- 
ed there, while at Canton, where 
there was no adviser to whom the 
Chinese could look, Governor-Gen- 
eral Yeh floundered into a war with 
Great Britain, in his own unaided 
and stupid efforts to combat the 
piracy and smuggling fostered by 
Europeans. 

Astonished at the result of the 
experiment, the Governor-General 
and other authorities of Keang- 
800, in 1859, “placed the entire 
control of the Shanghai customs 
in Mr. Lay’s hands,  intrasted 
him with the selection of all Eu- 
ropean subordinates for the service, 
and pledged themselves not to 
remove any one without his sanc- 
tion.” This confidence upon the 
part of the Chinese Government, 
secured by the tact and high probity 
of our European representative, was 
maintained in spite of the loud out- 
cries of the Europeans, They already 
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foresaw that a just observance of 
treaty engagements would even- 
tually extend itself throughout Chi- 
pa, and affect their illicit profits. 
“The new system” was attacked 
with a virulence known only in the 
outposts of civilization, and it re- 
quire! all the temper, perseverance, 
and tact which Mr. Lay eminently 
possesses, to bear up against the 
outery; and what that ordeal was, 
few can appreciate who have | not 
shared in colonial questions, 

Our communities in China are 
formed, fur the most part, of those 
who go there for a specific pur- 
pose—to make a fortune and re- 
turn home as quickly as possible. 
They are composed of all grades of 
English society, from the highest to 
the lowest. Looking, theretore, to 
personal interest alone, unchecked 
by the criticisms of an independent 
press or circle of society, veyond 
the reach, so to speak, of public 
opinion, the standard of political 
morality amongst such coteries be- 
comes debased. It was uot to be 
wondered at, then, that they con- 
templated with alarm the loss, not 
only of smuggling, but of what was 


equally hard to forego, the luxury of 
irresponsible action ; and that they 
moved every means to subvert an 
institution whose greatest crime was 
that of instructing the Chinaman. 
Even our consuldr anthorities, in 
some sort, abandoned the child they 
had created. They, it is true, had 
found the “mandarin” utterly in- 
capable of enlightenment at their 
hands—a stolid obstinate mass of 
red-tape and paper—a bore, a nui- 
sance, a nightmare, only to be 
bullied by rash threats, or the con- 
stant appeal to posi-captains and 
men-of-war. Still, sueh was the 
weakness of poor human nature, 
that they feared the growth of an 
influence that would supersede the 
necessity for interference with na- 
tive authorities and the exercise of 
force, which invariably insured a 
certain “ kudos” amongst the com- 
munities on the spot, and olten 
reward from home.* 

We do not sufficiently impress 
upon our representatives the great 
truth that breaches of treaty by 
Orientals cannot justify similar 
breaches upon our part. The For- 
eign Inspectorate had, mureover, 
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* An excellent illustration of this line of conduct will be found in the ‘ London 
Gazette,’ Oct. 31, 1862. In it Her Majesty’s consul at Han-kow reports to our 


minister at Pekin, that— 


“On the 10th June, Messrs, Dent &o.’s agent reported the stoppage of six boats, containing 
teas, at two barriers, Peh-how-kow and Tan-kow, on which the extra charge of four mace per 
chest was demanded. Certificates of the proper amount of transit duty having been paid on the 
teas in the Hoonan provinces were produced to me, and Mr. Evans farther stated that he had 


—_ positive orders to the Chinese in charge of the teas on no account to pay the excess 


manded; and as the officer of the station had declared that these boats should not be allowed 


to puss un!ess under this payment, there appeared but little probability of the teas reaching Han- 
kow. I had on so many occasions aiready addressed in vain both the Viceroy and the Superin- 
tendent of Customs on this same subject, that I resolved to place the matter in Lieutenant 
Poole’s hands, and to request him to take such steps in the liberation of the boats as would more 
So impress the authorities of this port with the necessity of adhering strictly to the 
tariff rules.” 


And most energetically does the gallant commander of H. M. gunboat proceed 
to impress this important lesson upon the mandarins, as the following extract 
shows :— 

“H. M. Gunsoar ‘ Havoo, Han-xow, June 14, 1862, 


“Sin.—lI arrived at Tan-kanon the evening of the 12th instant. I there seized all the manda- 
rin and war junks, as also the officer in charge of the custom-house. I have brought him, as 


* also the gunboats and guns named in the margin, with me, to Han-kow. On the 13th I stopped 


at Lian-lien-kia, and released the boats containing Messrs. Dent and Co,’s teas. The war-boats 
had all been taken about three miles up a creek. I went up in our boats and seized them. One 
of the boats seized at this place got adrift during the night; and this morning I found her at 
Peichow, scuttled, on shore, with everything taken out of her. There was a war-boat close to 
her, and, as I observed some of their men about her, 1 am sure that it was these men who had 
stripped her, I therefore seized their boat, which I have brought to Han-kow. Besides the 
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opponents to combat that exist 
against every enterprise—those so- 
Jemn wiseacres who are always alarm- 
ed at any innovation, and dread lest 
the world may roll too fast—who de- 
plore the stupidity of a Chinaman, 
but, the moment he moves, shout out, 
“ havea care; pray be prudent,”—the 
men, in short, whom Stephenson had 
to reassure, by promising that loco- 
motives should not travel faster than 


fifteen miles per hour, before they’ 


would say that railways were bet- 
ter than macadamised roads. With 
strange obtuseness, they ignored 
the fact that, if ever the Chinaman 
was to be improved, it would be by 
convincing him that it was for his 
material interest to be honest and 
truthful. They shook their heads 
ominously, talked twaddle about in- 
terference, and urged that they were 
not to be held responsible for cer- 
tain terrible misfortanes which their 
imaginations conjured up. Never- 
theless, Mr. Lay, supported by 
the integrity of his subordinates, 
gained on the confidence and 
esteem of the better portion of the 
Europeans residing in Shanghai, 
and still more so upon that of the 
native officials. The latter were fast 
being taught a great lesson—that 
legitimate profits were, in the end, 
better than stolen ones, and that 
salaries jastly paid were the best 
security for the probity of subor- 
dinates. The governor-general of 
the immense province of Keang-soo 
could not already help observing 
that, amidst the anarchy and pecu- 
lation pervading his government, 
the foreign customs department, as 
managed by a combined board of Eu- 


ropeans and Chinese, stood unique, 
Everything in it was working ad- 
mirably, in spite of great opposition, 
and every penny of income and ex- 
penditure was accounted for. The 
Taoutai acknowledged that the zeal 
and industry of the Europeans’ in 
Chinese employ astonished him, 
They not only drew their salaries, but 
worked to earn them. It was some- 
thing quite new in his experience to 
see people doing anything more than 
they were obliged, and above all 
astounding that a foreigner should 
do so in the interests of the reverue 
of China, And when it was reported 
to him that Mr. Lay and his assist- 
ants had been seen at their duties 
as early as five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, his Excelleney threW up his 
hands, and said that, “indeed the 
foreigner from afar was a man of 
business, and one with whom a great 
matter must succeed.” It was not, 
however, in the Asiatic tempera- 
ment to accept the new customs 
system upon its own outward show- 
ing; and there is no doubt that 
some of the inferior officials fancied 
that, under all, there must be a deep- 
laid scheme for defrauding the Em- 
peror. They could not understand 
how a European could be really just 
and honest towards them. They 
watched, spied, and intrigued to find 
out Mr, Lay’s secret. It was very 
foolish and puerile, but they pro- 
fited all the more by the result. 
Amongst other schemes was a well- 
laid plot, which we will relate. Just 
before the outbreak of the distuarb- 
ances between Commissioner Yeh 
and Sir John Bowring, the Taoutai 
of Shanghai requested Mr. Lay to 





custom-house officer, I have five men who were taken in the different junks. I will be glad if 
you will make arrangements to take these men out of the ship as soon as possible.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) “G. Pootz, Lieutenant.” 


It is but fair to add that Mr. Bruce, writing from Pekin, expresses his entire 
disapproval of the proceedings of Consul Gingell ; reminds him that the custom- 
house officials were merely acting under superior orders; that the seizure of 


war-junks and imprisonment of mandarins was a warlike act which the deten-_ 


tion of a boat-load of tea could not justify; and that “the important result 
to be gained by the establishment of direct relations with the Government of 
Pekin is the avoidance of local acts of violence, which produce bad blood on 
both sides, and have been most prejudicial to general tranquillity by weakening 
the authority of the Chinese Government in the eyes of its people.” 
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purchase a war steamer for the 
Chinese Government, and lédged 
some £30,000 in his hands. Cir- 
camstances rendered it unadvisable 
for Mr. Lay to place such a craft 
in the hands of the Chinese; he 
explained; the Taoutai concurred 
in the justice of the objection, and 
told Mr. Lay to make the purchase 
whenever he thought fit, and, ia the 
mean time, to keep the money. It 
was duly lodged in, a bank’; and, 
as the war rolled on through 1857 
and 1858, Mr. Lay alluded to the 
£30,000 as an Imperial credit ; but 
whenever he urged that it should be 
taken back, he was met by his friend, 
smiling blandly, and telling him to 
consider it as an “ affaire finie,” that 
such a bagatelle was not worth talk- 
ing about, that he bad saved many 
times £30,000 to the Exchequer, and 
soon. The money, however, in spite 
of such Jesuitical offers, was kept 
intact. In 1858, Lord Elgin proposed 
to Mr. Lay to accompany the Em- 
bassy as Chinese secretary. In 
making the necessary arrange- 
ments for his absence from Shang- 
hai, he had to press the atten- 
tion of the Taontai to the £30,000 
which had been so long left in 
his hands. The Taoutai pretended 
to’ have quite forgotten about it. 
When it was recalled to his memory, 
he begged Mr. Lay to consider it his 
own. This was declined, and at last 
the Inspector of Customs _insist- 
ed upon the sum being paid back 
into the Treasury. The authorities, 
driven into a corner, now owned that 
this sam had been merely left in his 
hands as a bait and temptation to test 
his probity. “O!” said the Taoutai, 
“T have had two men watéhing you 
and that money for years, by day 
and by night. It is our custom, but 
you have shown that your heart is 
sound, and henceforth you shall be 
trusted with everything.” Mr. Lay 
could well afford to laugh at such 
suspicions, and perhaps does not 
regret that they took their own 
stupid way of satisfying themselves 
of his integrity ; and, at any rate, his 
influence amongst the Chinese offi- 
cials rapidly increased, and they 
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officials, by constant and 
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have never since then evinced any 
disposition to suspect his good faith 
or question his judgment. The mo- 
ral influence acquired over Chinese 
familiar 
intercourse, rendered the Inspec- 
tor of Customs a valuable assist- 
ant to the ambassadors of Ea- 
rope, assetnbled at Tientsin, in the 
framing of their treaties; and the 
best proof of the Foreign Inspector- 
ate having really won the position 
that its weli-wishers desired—that 
of being the mediating influence 
between Chinese and European offii- 
cials—was proved, when, on their re- 
turn to Shanghai, Mr. Lay was allow- 
ed by the Imperial Commissioners 
Kweiliang and Hwashana, w frame 
the tariff attached to the Supplemen- 
tary Treaties with England, France, 
and the United States. And Lord 
Elgin said, in a despatch, No. 225 
of 1859, to Earl Malmesbury, “ As 
regards Mr. Lay more especially, I 
feel it difficult to express, in lan- 
guage sufficiently strong, my sense 
of the extent to which we are in- 
debted to his tact and moral infiu- 
ence with the Chinese for the suc- 
cess of our negotiations at Tien- 
tsin and Shanghai.” To this high 
testimony of the moral influence 
already acquired by the Foreign 
Inspectorate in China, Mr. Reed, the 
American Ambassador, as -well as 
Baron Gros, likewise testified in 
equally strong terms. 

Ho-kweitsing, | Governor-General 
of Keangsoo, one of the most 
intelligent native officers we have 
ever seen, received about this time 
additional powers as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; and he imme- 
diately consulted Mr. Lay upon the 
extension of the Inspectorate to 
the other ports opened to foreign 
trade, and gave him every facility 
for doing so, by urging its import- 
ance upon his brother officials in 
the provinces, and upon the con- 


- sideration of the Treasury in Pekin. 


On the 24th May 4859, Ho-kwei- 
tsing appointed Mr. Lay “ Inspec- 
tor-General of all the open ports,” 
under the Great Seal of the Foreign 
Office. He was to take measures with 
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the high officers ruling the other 
provinces—Chekeang, Fokien, and 
Kwang-tung—for the gradual intro- 
duction of a uniform customs sys- 
tem, and the suppression of smug- 
gling. This was the first time, for 
two centuries, that a foreigner had 
been allowed to hold an official 
position in China, and another great 
and peaceful revolution was thus 
effected! This step was cordi- 
ally supported by Lan, Governor- 
General of the two provinces of 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-si, as well 
as by Kingtwan, Governor-Gene- 
ral of Fokien and Ohekiang pro- 
vinces, They must have felt that 
there was a party of progress in the 
country, and especially at Pekin, 
ready to support them, or they 
would not have dared to intro- 
duce such sweeping reforms, On 
the 25th October 1859, we find 
Lau, Governor-General of the two 
Kwang and a Vice-President of 
the Board of War, addressing the 
English Inspeetor-General.* He 
says he has been long aware of the 
vigilance and ability which charac- 
terised his administration at Shang- 
hai, and he rejoices at the prospect 
of a similar reform in the cus- 
toms of Canton, and feels sure that 
‘ it must lead to an increase of re- 
venue and a suppression of abuses. 
He assures Mr. Lay that he has 
ordered the local authorities of 
Canton to co-operate faithfully in 
the proposed reorganisation of the 
customs. Furthermore, this worthy 
wrote, in November 1859, to His 
Imperial Majesty, and graphically 
describes his difficulties. 


“ As regards the Canton customs, the 
revenue has not been flourishing, owing 
to the unsettledness of foreign affairs, 
and excessive contraband trade. The wa- 
ters of Canton are a labyrinth of creeks, 
the people lawless. There is more smug- 
gling there than in any other port of 
the Empire, and the difficulties of the 
preventive service immense—the more 
so that the dishonest native and foreign 
merchants combine to defraud the re- 
venue ; and the action of our executive 


is hampered by the fear of misunder- 
standings with the foreigner. Your 
Majesty's servant sees no remedy for ar- 
resting this evil but the adoption of a 
system similar to that in force at Shang- 
hai, under which foreigners are em loy- 
ed for the control of foreigners. ‘Their 
thorough acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and comprehension of all customs 
questions, will put collusion out of the 
power of the dishonest natives, and 
while our revenue will benefit, we shall 
avoid causes of. quarrel with foreign 
nations,” 

“ There is, however, in this place,” 
he says, “a very large class of dis- 
honest dealers, ill-conditioned persons, 
and official hangers-on, who have an 
interest in smuggling, and these are 
now making the ways resound with 
their indignation at the contemplated 
swoop upon a preserve which, by many 
years’ prescription, they had regarded 
as their own, and exclaim against the 
reversion to the pub!ie exchequer of 
funds hitherto flowing into their private 
purses. They are offering every hin- 
drance, fabricating reports, eavilling in- 
subordinately, and even amongst the in- 
ferior officials and gentry there are some 
who side with them assuming that your 
servant ias been imposed upon. Such 

ersons will not comprehend that what 
1a8 worked so well at Shanghai, is sure 
to succeed at Canton. It will, however, 
be for your servant simply to adhere un- 
flinchingly t@ his opinion, and to aid 
in directing the necessary arrangements 
with such care as to render them satis- 
factory.” 
We think our readers will say with 
us, “ Weill said, Lau-ts’ung-kwang! ” 
and rejoice that the Emperor did 
subsequently approve his proceed- 
ings. The memorial to the throne 
by the Governor-General of Ohe- 
kiang gnd Fokien provinces was 
nearly to the same effect; and King- 
twan, writing in March 1860, adds 
that— 

“ Whereas a customs inspectorate has 
been established at Shanghai and Can- 
ton, there ought to be, for uniformity’s 
sake, a corresponding arrangement at 
the three open ports within my jurisdic- 
tion, i. e., Fuh-chau, Amoy, and Tai-wan 
in Formosa, As soon as Mr. Lay shall ar- 
rive from Canton, your slave will direct 





* See page 12 of ‘ Letters, Notices, &c., from the Imperial Commissioner Ho, 
and other Chinese Authorities, upon the General Extension of the Foreign Cus- 
toms Establishment.’ Published in Shanghai, 1860. 
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the necessary arrangements to be made, 
to the end that contraband trade may 
be suppressed, the customs revenue in- 
creased, and the virtuous influence 
(well-doers) be encouraged.” 


Thus the system of a Foreign Ous- 
toms Inspectorate grew from one 
stage to another, uotil, in 1861, 
it embraced the whole of the open 
ports, and Mr. Lay appointed the 
following gentlemen to hold the 
important posts of Commissioners 
of Customs. We give their names ; 
Mr. Tudor Davies, late Chief 
Magistrate of Hong-Kong; Mr. 
George Fitzroy, late attaché to the 
British Embassy ; Mr. Glover, late 
United States Vice-Oonsul; M. 
Meritens, interpreter to French Mis- 
sion; Mr. Ward, late United States 
Secretary of Legation; M. Giquel, 
late interpreter in French service; 
Messers. Klecszkowski, Wilzer, Wil- 
liams, and Leonard, and others 
of various European nations; and 
last, but not least, a very able and 
promising sinologue, Mr. Hart, who 
is discharging the daties of Inspec- 
tor-General during Mr. Lay’s tem- 
porary absence in England. As 
many inguiries have been made 
upon the point, we may add that 
these Oommissioners draw from 
£1500 to £2000 per annum, and 
the Inspector-General £4000. 

The foreign merchants, as well as 
their partisans in England, have 
contracted a notion that the Foreign 
Inspectorate of Chinese customs 
is intended simply to enforce 
regulations and restraints against 
Europeans. They are wrong. It 
is far more effectual in restraining 
the Chinese from infractions of 
the laws of honesty and of trea- 
ties; it is a most potent engine 
for introducing to the minds of 
the Chinese governing classes 
western ideas and practices, politi- 
cal and moral as well as commer- 
cial; and a perfect guarantee against 
any more Chinese wars with Europe. 
Similar views with respect to an 
Eastern Power much nearer home, 
seen to have prompted Sir Henry 
Bulwer to advocate recently the 
employment of competent Euro- 


peans in the several administra- 
tive departments of Tarkey. If 
France and England had taught 
the Turk to honestly colleet his 
revenue, and develop the commer- 
cial resources of his country, as we 
are doing in China, instead of first 
teaching them to spend their money 
in soldiers and shi, , contractors 
might have exclaimed, but the Otto- 
man Empire would have been in a 
far sounder condition to-day; and 
slow as Oathay may be said to be, 
we hold her progress to be the 
sounder of the two. 

In 1861, the Council of Regency 
officially recognised the Inspector- 
ate as a‘ department of the Siate 
in the following Commission, which 
is so far cnrious as being the first 
addressed to a foreigner in China 
since the days of Marco Polo:— 


“From H. L H. the Parinoz of Kune, 
&e. &e., to Horatio Newson Lay, 
Esq. 

( Translation.) 


“ Whereas the supplementary treaty, 
and tariff negotiated by England,France, 
and America, lays down in Article X. 
that, in order to the protection of the 
revenue, one system shall be adopted 
at every port, and that if it seem 
good to the officer deputed to admin- 
ister the customs revenue, he shall 
employ foreigners to assist him, whom 
he shall procure without foreign recom- 
mendation or intervention, &c.; and 
whereas, it appears that while the In- 
spector of Customs, Mr. H. N. Lay, 
has aided in the colleetion of duties in 
the Kiang Hai Customs (Shanghai), 
there has been a satisfactory improve- 
ment therein, the Prince seeing that, 
with the additional number of ports 
now opened, strenuous exertion will be 
more than ever required, does now ap- 
point Mr. Lay to aid therein, and to 
exercise a general surveillance over all 
things pertaining to the revenne or for- 
eign trade. 

“It will be the duty, therefore, of 
the Inspector-General aforesaid to aid 
the officers deputed to collect the re- 
venue at the different ports, in accord- 
ance with the Treaty; proceeding with 
fidelity (or zeal); not allowing foreign- 
ers to sell goods for Chinese, or the 
- of Chinese merchants to be clan- 

estinely included in foreign cargoes, 
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with a view to the commission of frauds; 
also to distinguish carefully exports 
from imports, and to prevent the one 
being confounded with the other. And 
whereas it is impossible for the Chinese 
Government to form an estimate of the 
merits of the different commissioners 
and other foreigners engaged in the 
public service at the ports; the Inspec- 
tor-General will be responsible for the 
misconduct (lit. unsatisfactoriness, un- 
steadinéss) of any of these. 

“ Their salaries will be in proportion 
to the amount of revenue collected (or 
collectable) at each port, and will be 
settled by the customs authorities with 
the Inspector-General, There must be 
no excessive expenditure. It will be for 
the Inspector-General to see-what men 
of what nation will do the duty well, 
and to charge them with it accordingly. 
His responsibilities are very serious. 
Mr. Lay has ever been found a diligent 
and trustworthy person, and it is for 
this cause that the Prince appoints him 
to do this service. 

“‘ Having accepted this serious respon- 
sibility, the Inspector-General must be 
just and energetic, enduring in pains. 
He must not allow the inspectors or the 
other employées to trade; and if there 
be anything unsatisfactory in their con- 
duct, he must dismiss them. ~ 

“The Inspector-General must not dis- 
appoint the great confidence the Prince 
reposes in him. 

“A special instruction addressed to 
the Inspector-General, Mr. Lay. Hien- 
Fung, 10th year, 12th moon, 11th day 
(21st January 1861.)” 


Thus we have brought our nar- 
rative of progress in China to a 
point where the people, officials, 
and rulers are shewn to be acting 
in unison, so far as their relations 
with the foreigner and his wants 
and necessities are concerned; and 
there can be no doubt that there 
is every desire at Pekin to act 
up to their engagements with us, 
whilst reforming their financial 
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condition and customs arrange- 
ments; and more than that, the 
Regency, fully cognizant of the 
miseries under which the people of 
China are suffering, have recently 
permitted the provincial author- 
ities to legalise the Emigration of 
the Chinese people. This act we 
believe to be fraught with the great- 
est importance at this critical period, 
and in itself sufficient, if carefully 
worked out by European aid and 
counsel, to contribute largely to the 
pacification of the Empire. Prince 
Kung and the Council of the Re- 
gency have likewise recognised the 
inefficient organisation of the execu- 
tive forces and police of China. For 
the first time in the history of that 
self-sufficient and arrogant race, they 
turn to Europe, and say we are 
going to avail ourselves of your 
inventions and your knowledge, 
They have set aside a portion of the 
revenue derived from foreign com- 
merce to purchase  steam-vessels 
and have asked for officers and 
men of Western Europe to teach 
them how to handle them. They 
are ready to relieve us of the enor- 
mous expense of policing their 
coasts and waters; and, with our in- 
struction and aid, it will be easy to 
open up fresh pathways for European 
commerce, and secure fresh guaran- 
tees for progress in civilization. 
How we think this should be done 
we will hereafter relate, but space 
only now admits of our again say- 
ing, that China is progressing, and 
will progress; and it only remains 
for England to say whether she 
will assist that Empire in its hour 
of need, or leaye its government to 
throw themselves into the arms of 
non-treaty powers and filibusters, 
to the detriment of our enormous 
trade, and the prejadice of a pro- 
mising future. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL, 
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CONCLUSION.—CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Tnx next day dawned amid the 
agitations natural to such a crisis 
of affairs. Almust before it was 
daylight, before Susan had awoke, 
or the young stranger stirred upon 
her sofa, Miss Smith, troubled and 
exemplary, had returned to see after 
her charge. Miss Smith was in a 
state of much anxiety and discom- 
fort till she had explained to Mrs. 
Vincent all the strange circum- 
stances in which she found herself; 
and the widow, who had ventured 
to rise from Suvzan’s side, and had 
been noiselessly busy putting the 
room in order, that her child might 
see nothing that was not cheerful 
and orderly when she woke, was 
not without curiosity to hear, and 
gladly took this opportunity, before 
even Arthur was stirring, to under- 
stand, if she could, the stury which 
was go connected with that of her 
children. She ventured to go into 
the next room with Miss Smith, 
where she could hear every move- 
ment in the ante-chamber. The 
widow found it hard to understand 
all.the tale. That Mrs. Hilyard was 
Mildmay’s wife, and that it was 
their child who had sought protec- 
tion of all the world from Susan Vin- 
cent, whom the crimes of her father 
and mother had driven to the very 
verge of the grave; was so hard and 
difficult to comprehend, that all the 
governess’s anxious details of how 
little Alice first came into her hands, 
of her mother’s motives for conceal- 
ing her from Colonel Mildmay, even 
of the ill-fated flight to Lonsdale— 
which, instead of keeping her safe, 
had carried the child into her father’s 
very presence—and all the subse- 
quent events which Miss Smith had 
already confided to the minister, fell 
but dully upon the ears of Susan's 
mother. “ Her daughter—and his 
daughter—and she comes to take re- 
fage with my child,” said the widow, 
with a swelling heart. Mrs. Vincent 


did not know what secret it was that 
lay heavy on the soul of the desper- 
ate woman who had followed her 
last night from Grove Street, but 
somehow, with a female instinct, 
felt, though she did not under- 
stand, that Mrs. Hilyard or Mrs, 
Mildmay, whatever her name might 
be, was as guilty in respect to Susan 
as was her guilty husband —the 
man who had stolen like a serpent 
into the Lonsdale cottage and won 
the poor girl’s simple heart. Fall of 
curiosity as she was, the widow's 
thoughts wandered off from Mi 
Smith’s narrative; Her heart swell 
within her with an innocent tri- 
umph; the good had overconie the 
evil. This child, over whom its 
father and mother had fought with so 
deadly a straggle, had flown for pro- 
tection to Susan, whom that father 
and mother had done their utmost 
to ruin and destroy. They had not 
succeeded, thank God! Through 
the desert and the lions the widow's 
Una had come victorious, stretch- 
ing ber tender virgin shield over 
this poor child of passion and sor- 
row. While Miss Smith maundered 
through the entire history, starting 
from the time when Miss Russell 
married Colonel Mildmay, the wi- 
dow's mind was entirely occupied 
with this wonderfal victory of in- 
nocence over wickedness. She for- 
got the passionate despair of the 
mother whose child did not re- 
cognise her. She began immedi- 
ately to contrive, with unguarded 
generosity, how Susan and sh 
when they left Carlingford, shoul 
carry the stranger along with them, 
and nurse her clouded mind into 
full development. -Mrs. Vincent's 
trials had not yet ed her any 
ractical lessons of worldly wisdom. 
er heart was still as open as when, 
unthinking of evil, she admitted the 
false Mr. Fordham into her co 
and made a beginning of all the 
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misery which seemed now, to her 
sanguine heart, to be passing away. 
She went back to Susan’s room full 
of this plan—full of tender thoughts 
towards the girl who had chosen 
Susan for her protector, and of 
ys and joy still more tender in 
er own child, who had overcome 
evil. It was, perhaps, the sweetest 
solace which could have been offered, 
after all her troubles, to the min- 
ister’s mother. It was at once a 
vindication of the hard “ dealings ” 
of Providence, and of that strength 
of innocence and purity, in which 
the little woman believed with all her 
heart. 

The minister himself was much 
less agreeably moved when he found 
the governess in possession of his 
sitting-room. Anything more ut- 
terly vexatious eould hardly have 
occurred to Vincent than to find 
this troubled good woman, herself 
much embarrassed and disturbed 
by her own position, seated at his 
breakfast-table on this eventful 
morning, Miss Smith was as primly 
uncomfortable as it was natural 
for an elderly single woman, still 
conscious of the fact that she was 
unmarried, to be, in an absolute 
téte-d-téte with a young man. She, 
poor lady, was as near blushing as 
her grey and composed non-com- 
plexion would permit. She moved 
uneasily in her seat, and made tre- 
mulous explanations, as Vincent, 
who was too young and inexperi- 
enced to be absolutely uncourteous, 
took his place opposite to her. “I 
am sure I feel quite an intrader,” 
said poor Miss Smith; “but your 
mother, Mr. Vincent, and little 
Alice—and indeed I did not know I 
was to be left here alone. It 
must seem so odd to you to finda 
lady—dear, dear me! I feel I am 
quite in the way,” said the embar- 
rassed governess; “but Mrs. Mild- 
may will be here presently. I know 
she will be here directly. I am 
sure she would have come with me 
had she known. But she sat op 
half the night hearing what I had 
to tell her, and dropped asleep just 
in the morning. She is wonderfully 
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changed, Mr. Vincent—very, very 
much changed. She is so nervous— 
a thing .I never could have looked 
for. I suppose, after all, married 
ladies, however much they may ob- 
ject to their husbands, can’t help 
feeling a little when anything hap- 
pens,” continued Miss Smith, primly ; 
“and there is something so dreadful 
in such an accident. How do yon 
think it can have happened? Could 
it be his groom, or who could it be? 
but I understand he is getting better 
now ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Vin- 
cent. 

“T am so glad,” said Miss Smith, 
“not that if it had been the will of 
Providence—I would make the tea 
for you, Mr. Vincent, if you would 
not think it odd, and I am sure 
Mrs. Mildmay will be here directly, 
They were io a great commotion at 
Grange Lane. Just now, you know, 
there is an excitement. Though 
she is not a young girl, to be sure 
it is always natural. But for that 


I am sure they would all have come 
bat perhaps Mr. Ford- 
> 


this morving ; 
ham 

“ Not any tea, thank you. If you 
have breakfasted, I will have the 
things removed. I have only one 
sitting-room, you perceive,” said the 
minister, rather bitterly. He could 
not be positively uncivil—his heart 
was too young and fresh to be 
rude to any woman; but he rang 
the bell with a little unnecessary 
sharpness when Miss Smith pro- 
tested that she had breakfasted 
long before. Her words excited 
him with a touch beyond telling. 
He could not, would not ask what 
was the cause of the commotion 
in Grange Lane; but he walked to 
the window to collect himself while 
the little maid cleared the table, 
and throwing it open, looked out 
with the heart beating loud in his 
breast. Were these the bells of St. 
Rogue’s chiming into the ruddy 
sunny air with a confused jangle of 
joy? It was a saint’s day, no doubt 
—a festival which the perpetual 
curate took delight in proclaiming 
his observanee of; or—if it might 
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pappen to be anything else, what 
was that to the minister of Salem, 
who had so many other things on 
his mind? As he looked oat a cab 
drove rapidly up to the door—a 
cab from which he saw emerge Mrs. 
Hilyard and another figure, which 
he recognised with a start of resent- 
ment. What possible right had 
this man te intrude upon bim in 
this moment of fate? The minister 
left the window hastily, and sta- 
tioned himself with a gloomy coun- 
tenance on the hearthrug. 
might be impatient of the women ; 
‘put Fordham, inexcusable as his 
intrusion was, had to be met face 
to face. With a flash of sudden 
recollection, he recalled all his -pre- 
vious intercourse with the stranger 
whose name was so bitterly inter- 
woven with the history of the last 
six months. What had he ever 
done to wake so sharp a pang of 
dislike and injury in Vincent’s 
mind ? It was not for Susan’s 
sake that her brother's heart closed 
and his countenance clonded against 
the man whose niume had wrought 
her so much sorrow. Vineent had 
arrived at such a climax of personal 
existence that Susan bad but a dim 
and secondary place in his thoughts. 
He was absorbed in his own trou- 
bles and plans and miseries. ‘On 
the eve of striking out for himself 
into that bitter and unknown life in 
which his imexperienced imagina- 
tion rejected the thought of any 
solace yet remaining, what mali- 
cious influence brought this man 
here ? 

They came in together into the 
room, “Mrs, Mildmay and Mr. 
Fordbam”—not Mrs. Hilyard: that 
was over; and, pre-oecupied as the 
minister was, he could not bat per- 
ceive the sudden change which had 
come over the Back Grove Street 
needlewoman. Perhaps her despair 
had lasted as long as was possible 
for such an impatient spirit. Sie 
came in with the firm, steady 
step which he had observed long 
ago, before she had begun to trem- 
ble at his-eye. Another new stage 
had commenced in her strange life. 
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She went up to him without any 
hesitation, clear and decisive as of 
od. + 

“Tam going away,” she said, 
holding out her hand to him, “and 
so I presume are you, Mr. Vincent. 
I have come to explain everything 
and see your mother. Let me see 
your mother. Mr. Fordham has 
come with me to explain to you, 
They think in Grange Lane that 
it is only a man who can speak 
to a man,” she went on, with the 
old movement of her thin lips; 
“and that now I have come to life 
again, | must net manage my own 
affairs. I am going back to society 
and the world, Mr. Vineent. I do 
not know where you are going, but 
here is somebody come to answer 
for me. Do they accept bail in a 
court of honour? or wil] you stil] hold 
a woman to her parole? for it must 
be settled now.” ; 

“ Why must it be settled now?” 
said Vineent.. He bad dropped her 
hand and turned away from her 
with a certain repugnanece. She 
had lost her power over him. At 
that moment the idea of being 
cruel, tyrannical te somebody— 
using his power harshly, balancing 
the pain in his own heart by in- 
flicting pain on another—was not 
unagreealle. to the minister's ex- 
cited mind. He could have steeled 
himself just then to bring down 
upon her ali the horrible penalties 
of the law. “Why most it be 
settled?” he repeated; “why must 
you leave Oarlingford? I -will not 
permit it.” He spoke :te her, but 
he looked at Fordbam. The stran- 
ger was wrapped in a large overcoat 
which concealed all his dress. What 
was his dress, or his aspeet, or the 
restrained brightness in his eyes to 
the minister'of Salem? But Vin- 
cent ‘watched him narrowly with a 
jealous inspection. In Fordham's 
whole appearance there was the air 
of a nan to whom something was 
about to hap which aggravated to 
the fever-point' the dislike and opposi- 
tion in Vineent’s heart. 

‘I will be answerable for Mrs. 
Milémay,” said Fordham, with an 
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evident response on his side to that 
opposition and dislike, Then he 
paused, evidently -perceiving the 
necessity of gonciliation, “ Mr. Vin- 
cent,” he continned, with some 
earnestness, “we all understand 
and regret deeply the inconven- 


ience—I mean the suffering—that- 


is to say, the injury and misery 
which these late occurrences must 
have caused you. I know how well 
—that is, how generously, how nobly 
—you have behaved i 

Here Mr. Fordham came to a 
pause in some confusion. To ex- 
press calm acknowledgments to a 
man for his conduct in a matter 
which has been to him one of un- 
mitigated disaster and calamity, re- 
quires an amount of composure 
which few people possess when at 
the height of personal happiness. 
The minister drew back, and with 
a slight bow, and a restraint which 
was very natural and not unbecom- 
ing in his circumstances, looked on 
at the confusion of the speaker 
without any attempt to relieve it. 
He had offered seats to his visitors, 
but he himself stood on the hearth- 
rag, dark and silent, giving no as- 
sistance in the explanation. He 
had not invited the explanation— 
it must be managed now as the 
others might, without any help from 
him. 

“JT have seen Oolonel Mildmay,” 
continued Mr. Fordham, after a con- 
fased pause. “If it can be any 
atonement to you to know how 
much he regrets all that has hap- 
pened, so far as your family is. con- 
cerned—how fully he exonerates 
Miss Vincent, who was all along 
deceived, and who would not have 
remained a moment with him had 
she not been forcibly detained. Mild- 
may declares she met with nothing 
but respect at his hands,” continued 
the embarrassed advocate, lowering 
his voice; “ he says——” 

‘Enough has been said on the sub- 
ject,” said Vincent, restraining him- 
self with a violent effort. 

“Yes—I beg your pardon, it is 
quite true—enough has been said,” 
cried Fordham, with an appearance 
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Here, at least, was one 
part of his difficult mediation over, 
“Mildmay will not,” he resumed, 
after a pause, “tell me or any one 
else who it was that gave him his 
waqund—that is a secret, he says, 
between him and his God and an- 
other, Whoever that other may 
be,” continued Fordham, with a 
quick look towards Mrs. Mildmay, 
“he is conscious of having wronged 
—him—and will take no steps 
against—him. This culprit, it ap- 
pears, must be permitted to escape 
—you think so ?—worse evils might 
be involved if we were to demand 
—his—punishment. Mr. Vincent, I 
beg you to take this into consider- 
ation. It could be no advantage to 
you; the innocent shall not suffer— 
bui—the criminal—must be permitted 
to escape.” 

“I do not see the necessity,” said 
Vincent, between his teeth. 

“No, no,” said Mrs, Mildmay 
suddenly. ‘Escape! who believes 
in escape? Mr. Vincent knows bet- 
ter. Hush, you are a happy man 
just now—you are not qualified to 
judge; but we know better. Escape! 
—he means from prisons, and such 
like,” she continued, turning to 
Vincent with a half-disdainful wave 
of her hand towards her companion. 
“But you know, and so do I, that 
there is no pe—not in this 
world. I know nothing about the 
next,” said the strange woman, 
curbing once more the flush of ex- 
citement which had overpowered her 
as she spoke—“ nothing; neither do 
you, though you are a priest, But 
there is enough of retribution here. 
The criminal—Mr. Vincent—you 
know—will not escape.” 

She spoke these last words pant- 
ing, with pauses between, for breath. 
She was afraid of him again; his 
blankness, his passive opposition, 
drove her out of her composure. 
She put her hands together under 
her shawl with a certain dumb en- 
treaty, and fixed upon him her 
eager eyes. They were a strange 
group altogether. Miss Smith, who 
had still lingered at the door, not- 
withstanding Mrs, Mildmay’s im- 
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perative gesture of dismissal—out 
of hearing, but not out of sight— 
suffered some little sound to escape 
her at this critical moment; and 
when her patroness turned round 
upon her with those dreadful eyes, 
fled with precipitation, taking re- 
foge in Mrs. Vincent’s room, The 
table, still covered with its white 
cloth, stood between that dismayed 
spectator before she disappeared 
finally, and the little company who 
were engaged in this silent conflict. 
Beside it sat Mrs. Mildmay, with a 
renewed panic of fear rising in her 
face. Fordham, considerably dis- 
turbed, and not knowing what to 
say, stood near her buttoning and 
unbuttoning his overcoat with im- 
patient fingers, anxious to help her, 
bat still more anxious to be gone. 
The minister stood facing them all, 
with compressed lips, and eyes 
which looked at nobody. He was 
wrapt in a silent dumb resistance 
to all entreaties and arguments, 
watching Fordham’s gestures, Ford- 
ham’s looks, with a jealous but 
secret suspicion. His heart was 
cruel in its bitterness. He for 
whom Providence had no joys in 
store, to whom the light was fading 
which made life sweet, was for this 
moment superior to the happy man 
who stood embarrassed and impa- 
tient before him; and gererous as 
his real nature was, it was not in 
him, in this moment of darkness, to 
let the opportunity go. 

“The innoéent have suffered al- 
ready,” said Vincent, “all but mad- 
ness, all but death. Why should 
the criminal escape ?—go back into 
society, the society of good people, 
perhaps strike some one else more 
effectually? Why.should I betray 
justice, and let the criminal escape? 
My sister’s honour and safety are 
mine, and shall be guarded, who- 
ever suffers. I will not permit her to 
0.” 

“But I offer to be answerable for 
her appearance,” said Fordham, 
hastily. “I undertake to produce 
her if need be. You know me. I 
am a—a relation of the family. Iam 
& man sufficiently known to satisfy 
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any magistrate. You have no legal 
right to detain her. What would 
you have more? Is not my guaran- 
tee enough for you?” 

** No,” said Vincent, slowly. The 
two men stood defiant opposite to 
each other, contending for this 
woman, whom neither of them 
looked at, for whom neither of 
them cared. She, in .the mean 
time, sat still in an agony of sus- 
pense and concealed anguish, with 
her eyes fixed on Vincent’s face. 
She knew very well it was not of her 
that either of the two was think- 
ing; yet it was her fate, perhaps 
her very life, which hung trembling 
in the balance. A smothere! sigh- 
ing sob came from her breast. She 
was silenced for the first time in 
her life. She had escaped her 
crime; but all its material conse- 
quences, shame and _ punishment, 
still hung over her head. After God 
himself had freed ber from the guilt 
of blood—after the injured man 
himself had forgiven her—when all 
was clear for her escape into an- 
other life—was this an indignant 
angel, with flaming sword and 
averted face, that barred the way 
of the fugitive? Beyond him, 
virtue and goodness, and all the 
fruits of repentance, shone before 
the eyes which had up to this time 
seen but little attraction in them 
—all so gweet, so easy, so certain, if 
but she were free. Her worn heart 
sighed to get forth into that way 
of peace. She eould have fallen on 
her knees before the stern judge 
who kept her back, and held over 
her head the cloud of her own ill- 
doings, but dared not, in her par- 
oxysm of fear and half-despair. A 
groaning, sighing sob, interrupted 
and broken, came from her ex- 
hausted breast. Just as she had re- 
covered herself—as she had escaped 
—as remorse and misery had driven 
her to yearn after a better life, to 
be cast down again into this abyss 
of guilt and punishment! She 
trembled violently as she clasped 
her poor hands under her shawl. 
Composure and self-restraint were 
impossible in this terrible suspense. 
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Her ery went to Fordbam’s heart ; 
and, besides, he was in desperate 
haste, and could afford to sink his 

ride, and make an appeal for once. 

e made a step forward, and put 
out his hand with .an entreating 
gesture. “Do you hear her?” he 
cried, suddenly. “You have had 
much to bear yourself; have pity 
on her. Let her off—Jeave her to 
God. She has been ill, and will die 
if you have no mercy. You who are 
a minister: ” 

In his energy his overcoat fell 
back for a moment; underneath 
he was in full dress, which showed 
strangely in that grey. spring morn- 
ing. Vincent turned round upon 
him with a smile. The young 
man’s face was utterly pale, white 
to the lips. The bells were jang- 
ling joy in bis ears. He was not 
master of himself. “ We detain 
you, Mr. Fordham; you have other 
affairs in hand?’ he said. “I am a 
minister only—a Dissenting mini- 
ster—unworthy to have such an 
intercessor pleading with me; but 
you, at least,” cried poor Vincent, 
with an attempt at sarcasm, “do 
not want my pity; there is nothing 
between us that requires explana- 
tion. I will arrange with Mrs. 
Mildmay alone.” He turned away 
and went to the window when he 
had spoken. There he stood, with 
his back to them, listening to the 
bells of St. Roque’s, as they came 
and went in irregular breaks upon 
the wind. His heart was bursting 
with wild throbs of bitterness and 
despair; it was all he could do to 
keep the tumult down, and contain 
himself in that flush of passion. 
He turned away from them, and 
stood gazing out at that tedious 
window into the blank world. 
What did it matter? Let her escape 
if she would—let things go as they 
might; nothing was of any further 
importance—certainly on earth— 
perhaps even in heaven. 

“T will go away—I can do you 
no. good—I should only lose my 
temper; and time passes,” said Mr. 
Fordham, with a flush of resent- 
ment on bis face, as he turned to 
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the anxious woman behind him. 
What could he do? He could not 
quarrel with this angry man in his 
own house on such a day. He 
could not keep happier matters 

aiting. He would not risk the 
losing of his temper and his time 
at this moment of all others. He 
went away with a sensation of de- 
feat, which for half an hour mate- 
rially mitigated his happiness, But 
he was happy, and the happy are 
indulgent judges beth of their own 
conduct and -of others. As for the 
minister, be was roused again when 
he saw his rival jump into the cab at 
the door, and drive off alone down 
the street, which was lively with 
the early stir of day. The sun had 
just broken through the morning 
clouds, and it was into a ruddy 
perspective of light that the stran- 
ger disappeared as he went off to- 
wards Grange Lane. Strange con- 
trast of fate! While Fordham 
hastened down into the sunshine to 
all the joy that awaited him there, 
Tozer, a homely, matter-of-fact 
figure in the ruddy light, was cross- 
ing the street towards the minister's 
door. Vincent went away from the 
window again, with pangs of an 
impatience and intolerance of his 
own lot which no strength of mind 
could subdue, All the gleams of 
impossible joy which had lighted 
his path in Carlingford had now 
gone out, and left him in darkness; 
and here came back, in undisturbed 
possession, all the meaner circum- 
stances of his individual destiny. 
Salem alone remained to him out 
of the wreck of his dreams, except 
when he turned back and discovered 
her—the one tragic thread in the 
petty history—this woman whose 
future life for good or for evil he held 
in his avenging hands. 

Mrs, Mildmay was still seated by 
the table. She had regained com- 
mand of herself. ‘She looked up to 
him with gleaming eyes when he 
approached her. “Mr. Vincent, I 
keep my parole—I am waiting your 
pleasure,” she said, never removing 
her eyes from his ‘face. It was at 
this moment that Mrs, Vincent, who 
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had from the window of Susan’s 
chamber seen the cab arrive and go 
away, with some curiosity, came 
into the room. The widow wanted 
to know who her son’s visitors 
were, and what had brought them. 
She came in with a little eagerness, 
but was brought to a sudden stand- 
still by the appearance of Mrs, Mild- 
may. Why was this woman here? 
what had she to do with the min- 
ister? Mrs Vincent put on her 
little air, of simple dignity. She 
said, “I beg your pardon; I did 
not know my son was engaged,” 
with a curtsy of disapproving po- 
liteness to the unwelcome visitor. 
With a troubled look at Arthur, 
who looked excited and gloomy 
enough to justify any uscomfort- 
able imaginations about him, his 
mother turned away somewhat re- 
luctantly. She did not feel that it 
was quite right to leave him ex- 
posed to the wiles of this “ design- 
ing woman ;” but the widow’s own 
dignity was partly at stake. All 
along she had disapproved of this 
strange friendship, and she could 
not countenance it now. 

“Your mother is going away,” 
said Mrs. Mildmay, with a restrained 
outery of despair: “is no one to be 
permitted to mediate between us? 
You are a man and cruel; you are 
in trouble, and you think you will 
avenge yourself. No, no—I don’t 
mean what [say. Your son is a—a 
true knight, Mrs. Vincent; I told 


_you so before, He will never be hard 


upon a woman: if I had not known 
that, why should I have trusted 
him? I came back,,as he knows, 
of my own will. Don’t go away; 
Iam willing you should know—the 
whole,” said the excited woman, 
with a sudden pause, turning upon 
Vincent, her face blanching into 
deadly whiteness—* the whole—I 
consent; let her be the judge. 
Women are more cruel than men; 
but I saved her daughter—I am 
willing that she should bear it all.” 

She sat down again on the seat 
from which she had risen. A cer- 
tain comfort and relief stole over 
her face. She was appealing to the 


general heart of humanity against 
this one man who knew her secret. 
It might be hard to hear the story 
of her own sin—but it was harder 
to be under that stifling sway of one 
who knew it, and who had it in his 
power to denounce her. She ceased 
to tremble as she looked at the 
widow’s troubled face. It was a 
new tribunal before which she 
stood; perhaps here her provoca- 
tions might be sacknowledged—her 
soul acquitted of the burden from 
which it could never escape. As 
the slow moments passed on, and 
the minister did not speak, she 
grew impatient of the silence. 
“Tell her,” she said faintly—it 
was a new: hope which thus awoke 
in her heart, 

But while Mrs. Mildmay sat 
waiting, and while the widow drew 
near, not without some judicial state 
in the poise of her little figure, to 
hear the explanation which she felt 
she was entitled to, Tozer’s honest 
troubled face looked in at the door. 
It put a climax upon the confasion 
of the morning. The good butter- 
man looked on in some surprise at 
this strange assemblage, recognising 
dimly the haze of an excitement 
of which he kuew nothing. He 
was acquainted, to some extent, 
with the needlewoman of Back 
Grove Street. He had gone to call 
on her once at the solicitation of 
the anxious Brown, who had charge 
of her district but did not feel him- 
self competent to deal with the 
spiritual necessities of such a peni- 
tent; and Tozer remembered well 
that her state of mind had not been 
satisfactory—* not what was to be 
looked for in a person as had the 
means of grace close at hand, and 
attended regular at Salem.” He 
thought she must have come at this 
unlucky moment to get assistance 
of some kind from the minister— 
“as if he had not troubles enough 
of his own,” Tozer said to himself; 
but the deacon was not disposed to 
let his pastor be victimised in any 
such fashion. This, at least, was a 
matter in which he felt fully en- 
titled to interfere. 
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“Good mornin’, ma’am,” said 
the worthy butterman; “ good 
mornin’, Mr. Vincent—it’s cold, but 
it’s seasonable for the time of year. 
What I wanted was a word or two 
with the pastor, ma’am, if he’s dis- 
engaged. It ain’t what I approve,” 
continued Tozer, fixing his eyes 
with some sternness upon the visi- 
tor, “‘to take up the minister’s time 
in the morning when he has the 
work of a flock on his hands. My 
business, being sich as can’t wait, is 
different ; but them as are in want 
of assistance, one way or another, 
which is a thing as belongs to 
the deacons, have no excuse, not 
as I can see, for disturbing the 
pastor. It ain't a thing as I 
would put up with,” continued 
Tozer, with increasing severity; 


“the charities of the flock ain’t in 

r. Vincent’s hands; it’s a swin- 
dling of his time to come in upon 
him of a morning if there ain't a 
good reason; and, as far as I am 
concerned, it would be enough to 
shut my heart up again’ giving help 


—that’s how it would work on me.’ 
Mrs. Mildmay was entirely inat- 
tentive to the first few words of 
this address, but the pointed appli- 
cation given by the speaker’s eyes 
calied her attention presently. She 
gazed at him, as he proceeded, with 
a gradual lightening of her worn 
and anxious face. While Mrs. Vin- 
cent did all she could, with anx- 
ious looks and little deprecatory 
gestures, to stop the butterman, 
the countenance of her visitor 
cleared by one of those strange 
sudden changes which the minister 
had noticed so often. Her lips re- 
laxed, her eyes gleamed with a 
sudden flash of amusement. Then 
she glanced around, seeing with 
quick observation not only the 
absurdity of Tozer’s mistake, but 
the infallible effect it had in chang- 
ing the aspect of affairs. The 
minister had turned away, not 
without a grim, impatient smile 
at the corner of his mouth. The 
minister’s mother, shocked in all 
her gentle politeness, was eager! 
watching her opportunity to bre 
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in and set the, perplexed deacon 
right. The culprit, who had been 
on her trial a moment before, : drew 
along breath of utter relief. Now 
she had escaped—the crisis wag 
over. Her quick spirit rose with a 
sense of triumph—a sensation of 
amusement. She entered eagerly 
into it, leaning forward with eyes 
that shone and gleamed upon her 
accuser, and a mock solemnity of 
attention which only her desperate 
strain of mind and faculties could 
have enabled her to assume so 
quickly. When the _ butterman 
came to a pause, Mrs, Vincent 
rushed in breathlessly to the rescue, 

“Mr. Tozer—Mr. Tozer! this lady 
is—a—a friend of ours,” cried the 
minister’s mother, with looks that 
were much more eloquent of her 
distress and horror than apy words, 
She had no time to say more, when 
the aggrieved individual herself 
broke in— 

“Mr. Tozer knows I have been 
one of the flock since ever Mr. 
Vincent came,” said the strange 
woman. ‘“Thave gone to all the 
meetings, and listened faithfully . 
to the pastor every time he has 
preached; and would you judge 
me unworthy of relief because I 
once came to see him in a morn- 
ing? That is bard laws; but the 
minister will speak for me. The 
minister knows me,” she went on 
turning to Vincent, “and he and 
his mother have been very chari- 
table to a poor woman, Mr. Tozer. 
You will not exclude me from the 
Salem charities for this one offence ? 
Remember that I ama member of 
the flock,” 

“Not a church-member as I 
know,” said the sturdy deacon— 
“not meaning no offence, if I've 
made a mistake—one sitting, as far 
as I remember; but a—lady—as 
is a friend of Mrs, Vincent’s R 

Here Tozer paused, abashed but 
suspicious, not disposed to make 
any further apology. That mo- 
ment was enough to drive this 
lighter interlude from the vigilant 
soul which, in all its moods, watched 
what was going on with a quick 
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apprehension of the opportunities 
of the moment. All her percep- 
tions, quickened as they were by 
anxiety and fear, were ,bent on dis- 
eovering an outlet for her escape, 
and she saw her chance now. She 
got up wearily, leaning on_ the 
table, as indeed she needed to 
lean, and looked into Mrs. Vincent's 
face: “*May I see my child?” 
she said, in a voice that went to 
the heart of the widow. The 
minister’s mother could not resist 
this appeal. She saw the trem- 
bling in her limbs, the anxiety in 
her eye. “Arthur, I will see to 
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Mrs. Mildmay. Mr. Tozer has some- 
thing to say to you, and we must 
not occupy your time,” said the 
tender little woman, in whose gen- 
tle presence there was protection 
and shelter even for the passionate 
spirit beside her. Thus the two. 
went away together. If there had 
ever been any revengefal intention 
in Vincent’s mind, it had disap- 
peared by this time. He too breathed 
deep with relief. The criminal had 
escaped, at least out of his hands, 
He was no longer compelled to 
take upon himself the office of an 
avenger. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“T hope, sir, as I haven't said 
anything as gives offence?—it was 
far from my meaning,” said Tozer; 
“not as the—person—is a church- 
member, being only a _ seatholder 
for one sittin’, as is down in the 
books. 1 wouldn't have come 
over, not so early, Mr. Vincent, if it 
wasn’t as I was wishful to try if 
you'd listen to reason about the 
meetin’ as is appointed to be to- 
night. It ain’t no interest of mine, 
not so far as money goes, nor no- 
thing of that kind. It’s you ‘as 
I'm a-thinking of. I don’t mind 
standing the expense out of my 
own pocket, if so be as you'd give 
in to make it a tea-meetin’. I don’t 
know as you’d need to do nothing 
but take the chair and make yourself 
agreeable. Me and Brown and the 
women would manage the rest. It 
would be a pleasant surprise, that’s 
what it would be,” said the good 
batterman; “and Phoebe and some 
more would go down directly to 
make ready: and I don’t doubt as 
there’s cakes and buns enough 
in Carlingford, Mr. Vincent, sir, if 
you'd but bend your mind to it and 
consent.” 

“T am going out,” said Vincent; 
“I have—something to do; don’t 
detain me, Tozer, I must have this 
morning to myself.” 

“Til walk with you, sir, if I ain't 
in the way,” said the deacon, accom- 


panying the young man’s restless 
steps down stairs. “ They tell me 
Miss is a deal better, and all things 
is going on well. I wouldn’t be 
meddlesome, Mr. Vincent, not of 
my own will; but when matters is 
settling, sir, if you'd but hear 
reason! There can’t nothing but 
harm come of more explanations. 
I never had no confidence in expla- 
nations, for my part; but pleasant 
looks and the urns a-smoking, and 
a bit of green on the wall, as Phoebe 
and the rest could put up in no 
time! and just a speech as was agree- 
able to wind up with—a bit of an 
anecdote, or poetry about friends as 
is better friends after they’ve spoke 
their minds and had it out—that’s 
the thing as would settle Salem, Mr. 
Vincent. I don’t speak, not to 
bother you, sir, but for your good. 
There ain't no difficulty in it; ivs 
easier a deal than being serious and 
opening up all things over again; 
and as for them as would like to 
dictate——” 

“T am not thinking of Salem,” 
said the minister; “I have many 
other things to distract me; for hea- 
ven’s sake, if you have any pity, leave 
me alone to-day.” 

“But you'll give in to make it a 
tea-meetin’ ?” said the anxious butter- 
man, pausing at his own = 

Tozer did not make out the minis- 
ter’s reply. It is difficult to distin- 
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guish between a nod and a shake 
of the head, under some cir¢um- 
stances—and Vincent did not pause 
to give an articulate answer, but 
left his champion to his own de- 
vices. It seemed to Vincent to be 
.a long time since Fordham left his 
house—and he was possessed with a 
fever of impatience to see for him- 
self what was being transacted 
down yonder in the sunshine, where 
the spire of St. Roque’s appeared’ 
in the distance through the ruddy 
morning haze. The bells had ceased, 
and all was quiet enough in Grange 
Lane. Quite quiet—a few ordi- 
nary passengers in the tranquil road, 
nursemaids and children—and the 
calm green doors closing in the con- 
cealed houses, as if no passion or 
agitation could penetrate them. 
The door of Lady Western’s garden 
was ajar. The minister crossed over 
and jvoked in with a wistful, despair- 
ing hope of seeing something that 
would contradict his conclusion. 
The house was basking in the 
spring sunshine—the door open, 
some of the windows open, eager 
servants hovering about, an air of 
expectation over all. With eyes fu!l 
of memories, the minister looked 
in at the half-open door, which one 
time and another had been to 
him the gate of paradise. Within, 
where the red geraniums and ver- 
benas had once brightened all the 
borders, were pale crocuses and flow- 
ers of early spring—the limes were 
beginning to bud, the daisies to 
grow among the grass. ‘The winter 
was over in that sheltered and 
sunny place; Nature herself stood 
sweet within the protecting walls, 
and gathered all the tenderest 
sweets of spring to greet ‘the bride 
in the new beginning of her life. 
It was but a glance, but the specta- 
tor, in the bitterness of his heart, 
did not lose a single tint or line; 
and just then the joy-bells burst 
out once more from St. Roque’s. 
Poor Vincent drew back from the 
door as the sudden sound stung -him 
to the heart. Nothing had any pity 
for him—all the world, and every 
voice and breath therein, sided with 


the others in their joy. He went 


on blindly, without thinking where 
he was going, with a kind of dull, 
stubborn determination in his heart, 
not to turn back in his wretchednes¢ 
even from the sight of the happy 
procession which he knew must be 
advancing to meet him. A pang 
more or less, what did it matter? 
And for the last time he would 
look on Her who was nothing in 
the world to him now—who never 
could have been anything—yet who 
had somehow shed such streams of 
light upon the poor minister’s hum- 
ble path, as no reality in all bis life 
had ever shed before. He paused 
on the edge of the road as he saw 
the carriage coming. It was one 
of those moments when a man’s 
entire life becomes apparent to him 
in long perspective of past and 
future, he himself and all the world 
standing still between. The bells 
rang on bis heart, with echoes from 
the wheels and the horses’ feet com- 
ing up in superb pride and triumph, 
Heaven and earth were glad for her 
in her joy. He, in his great troubl 

stood dark in the sunshine an 

looked on. 

It was only a moment, and no 
more. He would have seen no- 
thing but the white mist of the veil 
which surrounded her, had not she 
in her loveliness and kindness per- 
ceived him, and bent forward in the 
carriage with a little motion of her 
hand calling the attention of her un- 
seen bridegroom to that figure on the 
way. At sight of that movement, 
the unhappy young man started 
with an intolerable pang, and went 
on heedless where he was going. 
He could not control the moment- 
ary passion. She had never harmed 
him—never meant to dazzle him 
with her beauty, or trifle with his 
love, or break his heart. It was 
kind as the sunshine, this sweet 
bridal foce leaning out with that 
momentary glance of recognition. 
She would have given him her kind 
hand, her sweet smile as of old, 
had they met more closely—no re- 
morseful consciousness was in her 
eyes; but neither the bells, nor the 
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flowers, nor the sunshine, went 
‘with such a pang to pogr Vincent's 
heart as did that look of kindness, 
It was all unreal then—no founda- 
tion at all in it? not enough to call 
a passing colour to her cheek, or to 
dim her sweet eyes on her bridal 
day? He went down the long road 
in the insensibility of passion—see- 
ing nothing, caring for nothing— 
stung to the heart. No look of tri- 
umph, no female dart of conscious 
cruelty could have given the poor 
minister so bitter a wound. All 
her treasured Jooks and smiles—the 
touch of her hand—her words of 
which he had scarcely forgotten one 
—did they mean nothing after all! 
nothing but kindness? He had 
laid his heart at her feet; if she had 
trodden ow it he could have for- 
given her; bat she only went on 
smiling, and never saw the treasure 
in her way. And this was the end. 
The unfortunate young man could 
not give way to any outbreak of 
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the passion that consumed him; he 
could but go on hotly—on past St. 
Roque’s, where flowers still Jay in 
the porch, and the open doors in- 
vited strangers, to the silent country, 
where ‘the fields lay callow under 
the touch of spring! Spring! ever- 
la#ting mockery. of human trouble!’ 
Here were the hedgerows stirring, 
the secret grain beginning to throb 
conscious in the old furrows; but 
life itself standing still—coming to 
a sudden end in this heart which 
filled the young man’s entire frame 
with pulsations of anguish. All 
his existence had flowed towards 
this day, and took its termination 
here. His love—heaven help him! 
he had but one heart, and had 
thrown it away; his work—that 
too was to come to nothing, and 
be ended; all his traditions, all his 
hopes, were they to be buried in 
one grave? and what was to become 
after of the posthumous and name- 
less life! 


CHAPTER XLI. 


When the minister fully came to 
himself, it was after a long rapid 
walk of many miles through the 
silent fields and hazy country. 
There the clouds cleared off from 
him in the quietness, When he 
begun to see clearly he turned 
back towards Carlingford. Nothing 
now stood between him and the 
crisis which henceforward must 
determine his personal affairs. He 
turned in the long country road, 
which he had been pursuing eagerly 
without knowing what he was doing, 
and gazed back towards the distant 
roofs. His heart ached and throb- 
bed with the pangs that were past. 
He had a consciousness that it 
stirred within his breast, still smart- 
ing and thrilling with that violent 
access of agony—but the climax 
was over, ‘The strong pulsations 
fell into dull beats of indefinite 
pain. Now for the other world— 
the neutral-coloured life. Vincent 
did not very well know which road 
he had taken, for he had not been 


thinking of where he was going; 
but it roused him a little to perceive 
that his homeward way brought 
him through Grove Street, and past 
Siloam’ Oottage, where Mr. Tuafton 
lived. 

Mrs. Tufton was at the window, 
behind the great geraniam, when 
the minister came in sight. When 
she gaw him she tapped upon the 
pane and beckoned him to go in. 
He obeyed the summons, almost 
without impatience, in the languor 
of his mind. He went in to find 
them all by the fire, just as they 
had been when he came first to 
Carlingford. The old minister, in 
his arm-chair, holding out his 
flabby white hand to his dear 
young brother; the invalid daugh- 
ter still knitting, with cold blue 
eyes, always vigilant and alert, in- 
vestigating everything. It was a 
mild day, and Mrs. Tufton herself 
had shifted her seat to the window, 
where she had been reading aloud 
as usual the ‘Carlingford Gazette.’ 
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The motionless warm air of the 
little parlour, the prints of the 
brethren on the walls, the attitudes 
of the living inhabitants, were all 
unchanged from the time when the 
young minister of Salem paid his 
first visit, and chafed at Mr. Tuf- 
ton’s advice, and heard with a secret 
shiver the prophecy of Adelaide, 
that “they would kill him in six 
months.” He took the same chair, 
again making a little commotion 
among the furniture, which. the size 
of the room made it difficult to dis- 
place. It was with a bewildering 
sensation that he sat down in that 
unchangeable house. Had _ time 
really gone on through all these 
passions and pains, of which he 
was conscious in his heart? or had 
it stood still, and were they only 
dreams? Adelaide Tufton, im- 
movable in her padded chair, with 
pale blue eyes that searched through 
everything, had surely never once 
altered her position, but had knitted 
away the days with a mystic thread 
like one of the Fates. Even the 
geranium did not seem to have 
gained or shed a single leaf. 

“T have just been reading in the 
‘Gazette’ the report of last‘ night’s 
meeting,” said good Mrs. Tufton. 
“Oh, Mr. Vincent, I was so glad— 
your "dear mother. herself, if she had 
been there, could not have been 
happier than 1 was. I hope she 
has seen the ‘Gazette’ this morn- 
ing. You young men always like 
the ‘Times ;’ but they never put in 
anything that is interesting to me in 
the ‘Times.’ Perhaps, if she has not 
seen it, you will put the paper in 
your pocket. Indeed, it made me 
as happy as if you had been my 
own son. I always say that is very 
much how Mr. Tafton and I feel for 
ou.” 

mi Yes, it went off very well,” said 
the old minister. “My dear young 
brother, it all depends on whether 
you have friends that know how 
to deal with a flock; nothing can 
teach you that but experience. I 
am sorry I dare not go out again 
to-night—it cost me my night’s rest 


‘last night, as Mrs. Tofton will tell 
you; but that is nothing in consider- 
ation of daty. Never think of ease 
to yourself, my dear young friend, 
when you can serve a brother; it 
has always been my .rule through 
life 

“Mr. Vincent understands all 
that,” said Adelaide; “that will do, 
papa—we know. Tell me about 
Lady Western’s marriage, Mr. Vin- 
cent. I daresay you were invited, as 
she was such a friend of yours, It 
must have made an awkwardne 
between you when she turned ou 
to be Colonel Mildmay’s sister; but, 
to be sure, those things don’t matter 
among people in high life. It was 


delightful that she Should marry - 


her old love after,all, don’t you 
think? Poor Sir’ Joseph would 
have left a different will if he had 
known. Parted for ten years and 
coming together again! it is like a 
story in a book——” 

“TI do not know the circum. 
stances,” said poor Vincent. He 
turned to Mr. Tafton with a vain 
hope of escaping. “I shall have to 
bid you good-bye shortly,” said the 
minister; “though it was very good 
of the Salem people not to dismiss 
me, I prefer-———” 

“You mean to go away?” said 
Adelaide; “that will, be a won- 
derful piece of news in the connee- 
tion; but I don’t think you will go 
away; there will be a deputation, 
and they will give you a piece of 
plate, and you will remain—you 
will not be able to resist. Papa 
never was a preacher to speak of,” 
continued the dauntless invalid, 
“but they gave him a purse and a 
testimonial when he retired; and 
you are soft-hearted, and they will 
get the better of you 

“* Adelaide!” said Mrs. Tuafton, 
“Mr. Vincent will think you out of 
your senses: indeed, Mr. Vincent, 
she does not mind what she says; 
and she has had so much ill-health, 
poor child, that both her papa and 
I have given in to her too much; 
but as for my husband’s preachi 
it is well known he could have h 
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many other charges if his duty had 
not called him to stay at Salem; 
invitations used to come z 

“Oh, staff!” said the irreverent 
Adelaide—“ as if Mr. Vincent did 
not know. But I will tell you about 
Lady Western—that is the romance 
of the day. Mr. Fordham was very 
poor, you know, when they first 
saw each other—only a poor bar- 
rister—and the friends interfered. 
Friends always interfere,” said the 
sick woman, fixing her pale eyes on 
Vincent's face as she went on with 
her knitting; “and they married 
her to old Sir Joseph Western; and 
so, after a while, she became the 
young dowager. She must have 
been very pretty then—she is beau- 
tiful now; _but I would not have 
married a widow, had I been Mr. 
Fordham, after I came into my for- 
tune. His elder brother died, you 
know. I would not have married 
her, however lovely she had been. 
Mr. Vincent, would you?” 

“ Adelaide!” cried Mrs. Tufton, 
again in dismay. The poor minis- 
ter thrust back his chair from the 
table, and came roughly against the 
stand of the great geranium, which 
had to be adjusted, and covered his 
retreat. He glanced at his conscious 
tormentor with the contemptuous 
rage and aggravation which men 
sometimes feel towards a weak crea- 
ture who insults them with impa- 
nity. But she did not show any 
pleasurable consciousness oft her 
triumph; she. kept knitting on, 
looking at him with her pale blue 
eyes. There was something in that 
loveless eagerness of curiosity which 
appalled Vincent. He got up hastily 
to his feet, and said he had some- 
thing to do and must go away. 

“Good-bye, my dear brother,” 
said Mr. Tufton, slowly shaking the 
young minister’s hand; “you will 
be judicious to-night? The flock 
have stood by you, and been indul- 
gent to your inexperience. They 
see you never meant to hurt any of 
their feelings. It is what I always 
trained my dear people to be— 
considerate to the young preachers. 
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Take my advice, my beloved young 
brother, and dear Tozer’s advice. We 
do all we can for you here, and dear 
Tozer is a tower of strength. And 
you have our prayers; we are but a 
little assembly—I and my dear part- 
ner in life and our afflicted child 
—but two or three, you know—and 
we never forget you at the throne 
of grace.” 

With this parting blessing Vin- 
cent hastened away. Poor little 
Mrs. Tufton had added some little 
effusion of motherly kindness which 
he did not listen to. He came away 
with a strange impression on his 
mind of that knitting woman, pale 
and curious, in her padded chair. 
Adelaide Tufton was not old—not 
a great many years older than him- 
self. To him, with the life beating 
so strong in his veins, the sight ot 
that life in death was strange, al- 
most awful. The despair, the an- 
guish, the vivid uncertainty and 
reality of his own existence, ap- 
peared to him jin wonderful relief 
against that motionless background. 
If he came back here ten years hence, 
he might still find as now the old 
man by the fire, the pale woman 
knitting in her chair, as they had 
been for these six months which 
had brought to the young minister a 
greater crowd of events than all his 
previous years. When he thought of 
that helpless woman, with her lively 
thoughts and curious eyes, always 
busy and speculating about the 
life from which she was utterly 
shut out,’a strange sensation of 
thankfulness stole over the young 
man; though he was miserable, 
he was alive. Between him 
and the lovely figure on which his 
heart had dwelt too long, rose up 
now this other figure which was not 
lovely. He grew stronger as he 
went home along the streets in the 
changed light of the afternoon. 
Siloam Cottage interposed between 
him and that ineffable moment at 
the bridal doors; presently Salem 
too would interpose, and all the dif- 
ficulties and troubles of his career. 
He had taken up life again, after 
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that pause when the sun and the 
moon stood still and the battle 
raged. Now it was all over, and the 
world’s course had begun anew. 

Mrs. Vincent was looking out for 
him when he reached his own door. 
He could see her disappear from the 
window above, where she had been 
standing watching. She came to 
meet him as he went up to the sit- 
ting-room. There was nobody now 
in that room, where the widow had 
been making everything smile for 
her son. The table was spread; 
the fire bright; the lamp ready to 
be lighted on the table. Mrs. Vin- 
cent had been alarmed by Arthur's 
long absence, but she did not say 
so. She only made haste to tell 
him that Susan was so much better, 
and that the doctor was in such 
high spirits about her. “ After we 
come back from the meeting you 
are to go in and sit with your sister 
for an hour, my dear boy,” said his 
mother. “Till that was over, we 
knew your mind would be occupied, 
and Susan would like to see you. 
Oh, Arthur! it will make you happy 
only to look at her. She remembers 
everything now; she has asked me 
even all about the flock, and cried 
with joy to hear bow things had 
gone off last night—not for joy 
only,” said the truthfal widow, 
““with indignation, too, that you 
ever should have been doubted— 
for Susan thinks there is nobody 
like her brother; but, my dear, 
we ought to be very thankful that 
things have happened’ so well. 
Everybody must learn to put up 
with a tittle injustice in this world, 
particularly the pastor of a flock. 
If you will go and get ready for 
dinner, Arthur,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
“T will light the lamp. I have 
taken it into my own hands, dear ; 
it is better to put it right at first 
than to be always arranging it after 
it has been put wrong. Dinner is 
quite ready, and make haste, my 
dear boy. I have got a little fish for 
you, and you know it will spoil if 
you keep it waiting; and I have so 
much to tell you before we get out 
to the meeting to-night.” 
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Vincent made no answer to the 
wistful inquiring look which his 
mother turned to his face as she 
metitioned this meeting. He went 
away with an impatient exclamation 
about that lamp, which seemed to 
him to oceupy half her thoughts, 
Mrs. Vincent was full of many cares 
and. much news which she had to 
give her son; she was also deeply 
anxious and curious to know what 
he was going to do that night; but 
still she spared a little time for the 
lamp to set the screw right, and 
light to a delicate evenness the 
well-trimmed wick. When she had 
placed it on the table, it gave her 
a certain satisfaction to see how 
clearly it burned, and ‘hhow bright it 
made the table. “If I only knew 
what Arthur was going to do,” she 
said to herself, with a little sigh, as 
she rang the bell for the dinner, and 
warned the little maid to be very 
careful with the fish; “for if it is 
not put very nicely on the table Mr. 
Vincent will not have any of it,” 
said the minister’s mother, with that 
feminine mingling of small cares 
and great which was so incompre- 
hensible to her son. When he came 
back and seated himself listlessly at 
the table, he never thought of ob- 
serving the light, or taking note of 
the brightness of the room. To think 
of this business of dinner at all, in- 
terjected into such a day, was almost 
too much for Arthur; and-he was 
half disgusted with himself when 
he found that, after all, he could eat, 
and that not only for his mother’s 
sake. Mrs. Vincent talked only of 
Susan while the little maid was 
going and coming into the room; 
bat when they were alone she drew 
her chair a little nearer and entered 
upon other things. 

“ Arthur, I had a great deal of 
conversation with Mrs. Mildmay; 
she told me—everything,” said the 
widow, growing pale. “Oh, my 
dear! when God leaves us alone 
to our own devices, what dreadful 
things a sinful creature may do! 
I said you would do nothing to 
barm her now when Susan was safe. 
Hush, dear! we must never breathe 
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a word of it to Susan, or any one. 
Sosan is changed, Arthur; some- 
times I am glad of it, sometimes I 
could ery. She is not an innocent 
girl now. She is a woman—oh, 
Arthur! a great deal stronger than 
her mother; she would clear herself 
somehow if she knew; she would 
not bear that suspicion. She is 
more like your dear papa,” said the 
mother, wiping her eyes, “than I 
ever thought to see one of my chil- 
dren. I can ‘see his high-minded 
ways in her, Arthur—and steadier 
than you and me; for you have my 
guick temper, dear. Wait just an- 
other moment, Arthur. - This poor 
child dotes upon Susan; and her 
mother asked me,” said poor Mrs. 
Vincent, pausing, and looking her 
son in the face, “if—I would keep 
her with me.” 

“ Keep ber with you? Let us be 
rid of them,” cried the minister; 
“they have brought us nothing but 
misery ever since we heard their 
names.” 

“ Yes, Arthur dear; but the poor 
child never did any one any harm. 
They have made her a ward in 
Chancery now. It should have 
been done long ago, but for the 
wickedness and the disputes; and, 
my dear boy,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
anxiously, “I will havegto leave 
Lonsdale, you know; hy poor 
child could not go back there; and 
we will not stay with you in Car- 
lingford to get you into trouble 
with your flock,” continued the 
widow, gazing wistfully’in his face 
to see if she could gather anything 
of his purposes from his looks; 
“and with my little income, you 
know, it would be hard work with- 
out coming on you; but all the 
difficulty is cleared away if we take 
this child. I was thinking I might 
take Susan abroad,” said the widow, 
with a little sigh; “it is the best 
thing, I have always heard, after 
such trouble; and it would be an 


‘occupation for her when she got 


better. My dear boy, don’t be, 
hasty; your dear father always 
took a little time to think upon a 
thing betvre he would speak; ‘but 


you have always had my temper, 
Arthur. I won’t say any more; we 
will speak of: it, dear, in your sister's 
room, when we come home from the 
meeting to-night.” 

“T think you had better not go 
to the meeting to-night; there will 
be nothing said to please you, 
mother,” said the minister, rising 
from the table, and taking his fa- 
vourite position on the hearthrag. 
His mother turned round fright- 
ened, but afraid to show her fright, 
determined stil] to look as if she be- 
lieved everything was going well. 

“ No fine speeches, Arthur? My 
dear boy, I always like to hear you 
speak. I know you will say what 
you ought,” said the widow, smil- 
ing, with a patient determination 
in her face. Then there was a 
pause. ‘Perhaps you will give 
me a little sketch of what you are 
going to say,” she went on, with a 
tender artifice, concealing her anxi- 
ety. “Your dear papa often did, 
Arthur, when anything was going on 
among the flock.” 

But Arthur made no reply. His 
clouded face filled his mother with 
a host of indefinite fears. But she 
saw, as she had seen so often, that 
womanish entreaties were not prac- 
ticable, and that he must be left to 
himself, “He will tell me as we 
gu to Salem,” she said in her heart, 
to quiet its anxious throbbing. 
“Perhaps you would like to have 
the room to yourself a little, dear,” 
she said aloud. “I will go to 
Susan till it is time to leave; and 
I know my Arthur will ask the 
counsel of God,” she added softly, 
just touching his hand with a ten- 
der momentary clasp. It was all 
the minister could do to resist the 
look of anxious inquiry with which 
this little caress was accompanied ; 
and then she left him to prepare for 
his meeting. Whether he asked ad- 
vie or not of his Father in heaven, 
the widow asked it for him with 
tears in her anxious eyes. She had 
done all that she could do. When 
the minister was left to himself, he 
opened his desk and took out the 
manuscript with which he had* 
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been busy last night. 
speech he had intended to deliver, 
and he had been pleased with it. 
He sat down now and read it over 
to himself, by the white-covered 
table, om which bis mother’s lamp 
burned bright. Sheet by sheet, 
as he read it over, the impatient 
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young man tossed into the fire, 
with hasty exclamations of disgust. 
He was excited: his mind was in 
fiery action; his heart moved to 
the depths. No turgid Homerton 
eloquence would do now. What he 
said must be not from the lips, but 
from the heart. 


CHAPTER XLII, 


Mrs. Vincent was ready in very 
good time for the meeting; she 
brought her son a cup of coffee with 
her own hand when she was dressed 
in her bonnet and shawl. She had 
put on her best bonnet—her newest 
black silk dress. Perhaps she knew 
that device of Tozer’s, of which the 
minister yet was not aware; but 
Arthur for once was too peremptory 
and decided for his mother. She 
who knew how to yield when resist- 
ance was impossible, had to give in 
to him at last. It was better to 
gtay at home, anxious as her heart 
was, than to exasperate her boy, 
who had so many other things to 
trouble him. With much heroism 
the widow took off her bonnet 
again, and returned to Susan’s room. 
There could be little doubt now 
what the minister was going to do. 
While she seated herself once more 
by her daughter’s bedside, in a 
patience which was all but unbear- 
able, her son went alone to his last 
meeting with his flock. He walked 
rapidly through Grove Street, going 
through the stream of Salem people, 
who were moving in twos and threes 
in the same direction. A little ex- 
citement had sprung up in Carling- 
ford on the occasion. The public 
in general had begun to find out, as 
the public generally dées, that here 
was a man who was apt to make 
disclosures not only of his opinions 
but of himself wherever he appear- 
ed, and that a chance was hereby 
afforded to-the common eye of see- 
ing that curious phenomenon, a 
human spirit in action—a human 
heart as it throbbed and changed— 
a sight more interesting than any 
other dramatic performance under 


heaven. There was an_ unusual 
throng that night in Grove Street, 
and the audience was not less amaz- 
ed than the minister when they 
found what awaited them in the 
Salem schoolroom. There Pheebe 
Tozer and her sister-spirits had been 
busy all day. , Again there were ever- 
green wreaths on the walls, and the 
stiff iron gas-lights were bristling 
with holly. Phcebe’s genius had even 
gone further than on the last great 
occasion, for there were pink and 
white roses among the green leaves, 
and one of the texts which hung on 
the wall, had been temporarily ele- 
vated over the platform, framed in 
wreaths and supported by extempore 
fastenings, the doubtful security of 
which filled Phcebe’s artless soul 
with many a pang of terror. It was 
the tender injunction, “Love one 
another,” gvhich had been elevated 
to this post of honour, and this was 
the first thing which met Vincent’s 
eye as he entered the room. Under- 
neath, the platform table was already 
filled with the élite of the fluck. 

he ladies were all in their best 
bonnets in that favoured circle, and 
Tozer stood glorious in his Sunday 
attire—but in his own mind pri- 
vately a little anxious as to the effect 
of all this upon the sensitive mind 
of the minister—by the side of the 
empty chair which had been left 
for the president of the assembly. 
When Vincent was seen to enter, it 
was Tozer who gave the signal for 
a burst of cheering which the 
pleased assembly, newly aware 
of the treat thus provided for it, 
performed heartily with all its boots 
and umbrellas. Through this ap- 
plause the minister made his way 
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to the platform with abstracted 
looks. The cheer made no differ- 
ence upon the stubborn displeasure 
and annoyance of his face. Nothing 
that could possibly have been done 
to aggravate his impatient spirit and 
make his resolve unalterable, could 
have been more entirely successful 
than poor Tozer’s expedient for the 
conciliation of the flock. Angry, 
displeased, humbled in his own 
estimation, the unfortunate pastor 
made his way through the people, 
who were all smiles and conscious 
favour. A curt general bow and 
cold courtesy was all he had even 
for his friends on the platform, who 
beamed upon him as he advanced. 
He was not mollified by the uni- 
versal applause; he was not to be 
moved to complaisance by any such 
argument. He would not take the 
chair, though Tozer, with anxious 
officiousness, put it ready for him, 
and Phoebe looked up with looks 
of entreaty from behind the urn. 
In the sight of all the people he 
refused the honour, and sat down 
on a little supernumerary seat be- 
hind, where he was not visible to 
the increasing crowd. This refusal 
sent a thrill through all the anxious 
deacons on the platform. They 
gathered round him to make remon- 
strances, to which the minister paid 
no regard. It was a dreadful mo- 
ment. Nobody knew what to do 
in the emergency. The throng 
streained in till there was no longer 
an inch of standing-ground, nor a 
single seat vacant, except that one 
empty chair which perplexed the 
assembly. The urns began to smoke 
less hotly ; the crowd gave murmar- 
ous indications of impatience-as the 
deacons cogitated—What was to be 
done ?—the tea at least must not be 
permitted to get cold. At last Mr. 
Brown stood up and proposed feebly, 
that as Mr. Vincent did not wish to 
preside, Mr. Tozer should be chair- 
man on this joyful occasion. The 
Salem folks, who thought it a pity to 
neglect the good things before them, 
assented with some perplexity, and 
then the business of the evening 


began. 
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It was very lively business for 
the first half-hour. Poor Mrs. Taf- 
ton, who was seated immediately 
in front of the minister, disturbed 
by his impatient movements, took 
fright for the young man; and 
could not but wonder in herself 
how people managed to eat cake 
and drink tea in such an impromptu 
fashion, who doubtless bad par- 
taken of that meal before leaving 
home, as she justly reflected. The 
old minister’s wife stood by the 
young minister with a natural esprit 
de corps, and was more anxious 
than she could account for. <A cer- 
tain cloud subdued the hilarity of 
the table altogether; everybody 
was aware of the dark visage of the 
minister, indignant and annoyed, 
behind. A certain hush was upon 
the talk, and Tozer himself had 
grown pale in the chair, where the 
good butterman by no means en- 
joyed his dignity. Tozer was not 
so eloquent as usual when he got 
up to speak. He told the refreshed 
and exhilarated flock that he had 
made bold to give them a little 
treat, out of his own head, seeing 
that everything had gone off satis- 
factory last night; and they would 
agree with him as the minister had 
no call to take no further trouble 
in the way of explanations. <A 
storm of applause was the response 
of the Salem folks to this sugges- 
tion; they were in the highest 
good-humour both with themselves 
and the minister—ready to vote him 
a silver tea-service on the spot, if 
anybody had been prompt enongh to 
suggest it. But a certain awe stole 
over even that delighted assembly 
when Mr. Vincent came forward to 
the front of the table and confronted 
them all, turning his back upon his 
loyal supporters. They did not 
know what to make of the dark 
aspect and clouded face of the pastor, 
relieved as it was against the alarmed 
and anxious countenances behind 
him. <A panic seized upon Salem: 
something which they had not anti- 
cipated—something very different 
from the programme—was in the 
minister’s eye. , 
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The Pigeons were in a back seat 
—very far back, where Mrs. Vincent 
had been the. previous evening 
—spies to see what was going on, 
plotting the Temperance Hall and 
au opposition preacher in their 
treacherous hearts; but even Mrs. 
Pigeon bent forward with excite- 
ment in the general flutter. When 
the minister said “My friends,” 
you could have heard a pin drop in 
. the crowded meeting; and when, 
a minute after, a leaf of holly de- 
tached itself and fluttered down 
from one of the gas-lights, the whole 
row of people among whom it fell 
thrilled as if they had received a 
blow. Hush! perbaps it is not 
going to be so bad after all. He is 
talking of the text there over the 
platform, in its evergreen frame, 
which Phebe trembles to think 
may come down any moment with a 
crash upon her father’s anxious 
head. “Love one another!” Is Mr. 
Vincent telling them that he is not 
sure what that means, though he is 
a@ minister—that he is not very sure 
what anything means—that life is a 
great wonder, and that he only 
faintly guesses how God, being piti- 
ful, had the heart to make man and 
leave him on this sad earth? Is 
that what he says as he stands 
pale before the silent assembly, 
which scarcely dares draw breath, 
and is ashamed of its own lightness 
of heart and vulgar satisfaction with 
things in general? That is what 
the minister says. “ The way is full 
of such pitfalls—the clouds so heavy 
overhead—the heavens, so calm and 
indifferent, out of reach—cannot we 
take hands and help each other 
through this troubled journey ?” 
says the orator, with a low voice 
and solemn eyes. When he pauses 
thus and looks them all in the face, 
the heart of Salem fails. The very 
gas-lights seem to darken in the air, 
in the silence, and there is not one of 
the managers who does not hear the 
beating of his own heart. Then sud- 
deniy the speaker raises his voice, 
raises his hand, storms over their 
heads in a, barst of indignation 
not loud but grand. He says “ No.” 
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—“No!” exclaims the minister— 
“not in the world, not in the church, 
nowhere on earth can we bé unani- 
mous except by moments. We throw 
our brother down, and then extend a 
hand to him in charity—but we have 
lost the art of standing side by side, 
Love! it means that you secure a 
certain woman to yourself to make 
your hearth bright, and to be yours 
for ever; it means that you have 
children who are yours, to perpetuate 
your name and your tastes and feel- 


ings. It does not mean that you 
stand by your brother for him and not 
for you!” 

Then there followed another 
pause. The Salem people drew 4 
long breath and looked in each 


other’s faces. They were guilty, 
self-convicted; but they could not 
tell what was to come of it, nor 
guess what the speaker meant. The 
anxious faces behind, gazing at him 
and his audience, were blank and 
horror-stricken, like so many conspi- 
rators whose leaders was betraying 
their cause. They could not tell 
what accusation. he might be go- 
ing to make against them, to be 
confirmed by their consciences; but 
nobody except Tozer had the least 
coneeption what he was about to 
say. 

The minister resamed his inter- 
rupted speech. Nobody had ven- 
tured, to cheer him; but during this 
last pause, seeing that he himself 
waited, and by way of cheering up 
their own troubled hearts, a few 
feeble and timid plaudits rose from 
the further end of the room. Mr. 
Vincent hurriedly resumed to stop 
this, with characteristic impatience. 
“Wait, before you applaud me,” 
said the Nonconformist. “I have 
said nothing that calls. for applause. 
I have something more to tell you— 
more novel than what I have been 
saying. Iam going to leave Oarling- 
ford. It was you who elected me, it 
is you who have censured me, it was 
you last night who consented to look 
over my faults and give me a new 
trial. I am one of those who have 
boasted in my day ‘bat I received 
my title to ordin;tion from no 
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bishop, from no temporal provision, 
from no traditionary church, but 
from the hands of ‘the people. Per- 
haps I am less sure than I was at 
first, when you were all disposed to 
praise me, that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God; but, 
however that may be, what I re- 
ceived from you I can but render 
up to you. I resign into your hands 
your pulpit, which you have erected 
with your money, and hold as your 
property. 1 cannot hold it as your 
vassal. If there is any truth in the 
old phrase which calls a church a 
cure of souls, it is certain that no 
cure of souls can be delegated to a 
preacher by the souls themselves 
who are to be his care. I find my 
old theories inadequate to the posi- 
tion in which I find myself, and all 
I can do is to give up the post 
where they have left me in the 


‘jurch. I am either your servant, re- 


sponsible to you, or God’s servant, 
responsible to him—which is it? 
I cannot tell; but no man can serve 
two masters, as you know. Many 
of you have been kind to me—chief 
among all,” said Vincent, turning 
once round to look in Tozer’s anxi- 
ous face, “my friend here, who has 
spared no pains either to make me 
such a pastor as you wished, or to 
content me with that place when 
he had secured it. I cannot be con- 
tent. ‘It is no longer possible, So 
there remains nothing but to say 
good-bye — good-bye ! — far well ! 
I will see you again to say it more 
formally. I only wish you to 
understand now that this is the 
decision I have come to, and that I 
consider myself no longer the minis- 
ter of Salem from this night.” 
Vincent drew back instantly 
when he had said these words, but 
not before half the people on the 
platform had got up on their feet, 
and many had risen in the body of 
the room. The women stretched out 
their hands to him with gestures 
of remonstrance and entreaty. “ He 
con’t mean it; he’s not going for 
to leave us; he’s in a little pet, 
that’s all,” cried Mrs Brown, loud 
out, Phoebe Tozer, forgetting all 


about the text and the ever- 
greens, had buried her face in 
her hanékerchief and was weeping, 
not without demonstration of the 
fact. Tozer himself grasped at the 
minister’s shoulder, and called ont 
to the astonished assembly that 
“they weren't to take no notice, 
Mr. Vincent would hear reason. 
They weren’t a-going to let him go, 
not like this.’ The minister had 
almost to struggle through the group 
of remonstrant deacons. “* You 
don’t mean it, Mr. Vincent?” said 
Mrs. Tozer ; “ only say as it’s a bit 
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o’ temper, and you don’t mean it!” - 
per, 4 


Pheebe, on her part, raised a tear-wet 
cheek to hearken to the pastor’s 
reply; but the pastor only shook 
his head, and made no answer to 
the eager appeals which assailed 
him. When he had extricated him- 
self from their hands and outcries, 
he hastened down the tumultuous 
and narrow passage between the 
benches, where he would not hear 
anything that was addressed to him, 
but passed through with a brief 
nod to his anxious friends. Just as 
Vincent reached the door, he per- 
ceived, with eyes which excitement 
had made clearer than usual, that 
his enemy, Pigeon, had just got to 
his feet, who shouted out that the 
pastor had spoken up handsome, 
and that there wasn’t one in Sa- 
lem, whatever was their inclina- 
tions, as did not respect him that 
day.. Though he paid no visible 
attention to the words, perhaps the 
submissibn of his adversary gave a 
certain satisfaction to the minister’s 
soul; but he took no notice of this 
nor anything else, as he hurried out 
into the silent street, where the 
lamps were lighted, and the stars 
shining unobserved overhead. Not 
less dark than the night were the 
prospects. which lay before him. 
He did not know what he was to 
do—could not see a day before him 
of his new career; but, nevertheless, 
took his way out of Salem with a 
sense of freedom, and a thrill of 
new power and vigour in his heart. 

Behind he left a mest tumultuous 
and disorderly meeting. After the 
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first outburst of dismay and sudden 
popular desire to retain the impos- 
sible possession which had thus slid 
out of their hands—after Tozer’s 
distressed entreaty that they would 
all wait and see if Mr. Vincent 
didn’t hear reason—after Pigeon’s 
reluctant withdrawal of enmity and 
burst of admiration, the meeting 
broke up into knots, and became 
not one meeting, but a succession of 
groups, all buzzing in different tones 
over the great event. Resolutions, 
however, were proposed and carried 
all the same. Another deputation 
was appointed to wait on Mr. Vin- 
cent. A proposal was made to raise 


his “salary,” and a subscription in- 
stituted on the spot to present him 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


* But the deputation and the in- 
creased salary and the silver salver 
were all ineffectual. Arthur would 
not hear reason, as his mother 
knew. It was with bitter re- 
strained tears of disappointment 
‘and vexation that she heard from 
him, when he returned to that con- 
ference in Susan’s room, the events 
of the evening. It came hard upon 
the widow, who had invited her 
son to his sister’s bedside that 
they might for the first time talk 
together as of old over all their 
plans. But though her heart ached 
over the opportunity thus thrown 
away, and though she asked herself 
with terror, “ What was Arthur to 
do now?” his mother knew he 
was not to be persuaded. She 
smiled on Tozer next morning, 
ready to cry with vexation and 
anxiety as she was. “ When my 
son has made up his “mind, it- will 
be vain for any one to try to move 
him,” said the widow, proud of him 
in spite of all, though her heart 
cried ont against his imprudence 
and foolishness; and so it proved. 
The minister made his acknow- 
‘Jedgments so heartily to the good 
butterman, that Tozer’s disclaimer 
of any special merit, and declara- 
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with a testimonial. When all these 
things were concluded, nothing re- 
mained but to dismiss the d’sembly, 
which dispersed not without hopes 
of a satisfactory conclusion. The 
deacons remained for a final con- 
sultation, perplexed with alarms 
and doubts. The repentant Pigeon, 
restored to them by this emergency, 
was the most hopeful of all. Cir- 
cumstances which had changed his 
mind mu t surely influence the pas- 
tor. An additw val fifty pounds of 
“salary ”"—a piece of plate—a con- 
gregationa! ovation—was it to be 
supposed that any Dissenting min- 
ister bred at Homerton could with- 
stand such conciliatory overtures as 
these ? 


3 


tion that he had but tried to “do 
his dooty,” was made with great 
faltering and unsteadiness; but 
the Nonconformist bimself never 
wavered in his resolve. Half of 
Carlingford sat in tears to hear Mr. 
Vincent's last sermon. Such a dis- 
course had never been heard in 
Salem. Scarcely one of the deacons 
could find a place in the crowded 
chapel to which all the world 
rushed; and Tozer himself listened 
to the last address of his minister 
from one of the doors of the gal- 
lery, where his face formed the 
apex and culminating point of the 
crowd to Mr. Vincent’s eyes... When 
Tozer brushed his red handkerchief 
across his face, as he was moved to 
do two or three times in the course 
of the sermon, the gleam seemed to 
the minister, who was himself some- 
what excited, to redden over the 
entire throng. It was thus that Mr. 
Vincent ended his connection with 
Salem Chapel. It was a heavy 
blow to the congregation for the 
time—so heavy that the spirit of 
the butterman yielded; he was not 
seen in his familiar seat for three 
full Sundays after; but the place 
was mismanaged in Pigeon’s hands, 
and regard for the connection 
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brought Tozer to the rescue. They 
had Mr. Beecher down from Homer- 
ton, who made a very good im- 
pression. The subsequent events 
are so well known in Carlingford, 
that it is hardly necessary to 
mention the marriage of the new 
minister, which took place about 
six months afterwards. Old Mr. 
Tafton blessed the union of © his 
dear young brother with the blush- 
ing Phoebe, who made a most suit- 
able minister’s wife in Salem ‘after 
the first disagreeables were ovér; 
and Mr. Beecher proved a great deal 
more tractable than any man of 
genius. If he was not quite equal to 
Mr. Vincent in the pulpit, he was 
much more complaisant at all the 
tea-parties; and, after a year’s ex- 
perience, was fully acknowledged, 


both by himself and others, to have 
made an ’it. 

Vincent meanwhile plunged into 
that world of life which the young 
man did not know; not that mat- 
ters looked badly for him when he, 
left Carlingford—on the contrary, 


the connection in general thrilled to 
hear of his conduct and his speech. 
The enthusiasm in Homerton was 
too great to be kept within bounds. 
Such a demonstration of the right- 
ful claims of the preacher had not 
been made before in the memory 
of man; and the enlightened Non- 
conforming community did honour 
to the martyr. Three vacant con- 
gregations at least wooed him to 
their pulpits; his fame spread over 
the country: but he did not accept 
apy of these invitations; and after 
a while the eminent Dissenting 
families who invited him to din- 
ner, found so many other independ- 
encies cropping out in the young 
man, that the light of their coun- 
tenances dimmed upon him. It be- 
gan to be popularly reported, that 
& man 80 apt to hold opinions of his 
own, and so convinced of the dignity 
of his office, had best have been in 
the Church where people knew no 
better. Such, perhaps, might have 
been the conclusion to which he 
came himself; but education and 
VOL, XCIII. 6 
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prejudice and Homerton stood _in- 
vincible in the way. A Church of 
the Future—an ideal corporation, 
grand and primitive, not yet. real- 
ised, but surely veal, to be come at 
one day—shone before his eyes, as 
it shines before so many; but, in 
the mean time, the Nonconform- 
ist went into literature, as was 
natural, and was, it is believed in 
Carlingford, the founder of the 
‘Philosophical Review,’ that new 
organ of public opinion. He had 
his battle to fight, and fought it 
out in silence, saying little to any one. 
Sundry old arrows were in his ote 
still quivering by times as be fought 
with the devil and the world in his 
desert; but he thought himself al- 
most prosperous, and perfeotsy com- 
posed and eased of all fanciful and 
sentimental sorrows, when he went, 
two or three years after these events, 
to Folkestone, to meet his mother 
and sister, who had been living 
abroad, away from him, with their 
charge, and to bring them to the 
little house. he had prepared for 
them in London, and where he said 
to himself he was prepared, along 
with them—a contented but nea- 
tral-coloured household—to live out 
his life. 

But when Mr. Viocent. met his 
mother at Folkestone, not even the 
haze of the spring evening, nor 
the agitation of the meeting, which 
brought back again so forcibly all 
the events which bdleliedtel’ the 
parting, could soften to him 
wonderful thrill of surprise, almost 
a shock, with which he looked upon 
two of the party. The widow, in 
her close white cap and black bon- 
net, was unchanged as when she 
fell, worn out, into his arms, on her 
first visit to Oarlingford. She gave 
a little cry of joy as she saw her 
son, She trembled so with emotion 
and ha piness, that he had to steady 
her on his arm and restrain his own 
feelings till another time. The 
other two walked by their side to 
the hotel where they were to rest 
all night. He had kissed Susan 
in the faint evening light, but her 
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brother did not know that grand 
figure, large and calm and noble 
like a Roman woman, at whom the 
other passengers paused to look as 
they went on; and his first glance 
at the younger face by her side sent 
the blood back to his heart with a 
sudden pang and thrill which filled 
him with amazement at himself. 
He heard the two talking to each 
other, as they went up the crowded 
pier in the twilight, like a man 
walking in a dream. What his 
mother said, leaning on his arm, 
scarcely caught his attention. He 
answered to her in monosyllables, 
and listened to the voices—the low, 
sweet laughter, the sound of the fami- 
liar names. Nothing in Susan’s girl- 
ish looks had prophesied that majes- 
tic figure, that air of quiet command 
and power. And a wilder wooder 
still attracted the young man’s heart 
as he listened to the beautiful young 
voice which kept calling on Susan, 
Susan, like some sweet echo of a 
song. These two, had they been 
into another world, an enchanted 
country? When they came into 
the lighted room, and he saw. them 
divest themselves of their wrap- 
pings, and beheld them before him, 
visible tangible creatures and no 
dreams, Vincent was struck dumb. 
He seemed to himself to have been 
suddenly carried out of the meaner 
struggles of his own life into the 
air of a court, the society of princes. 
When Susan came up to him and 
laid her two beautifal hands on his 
sheulders, and looked with her blue 
eyes into his face, it was all he could 
do to preserve his composure, and 
conceal the almost awe which pos- 
sessed him. The wide sleeve had 
fallen back from her round beauti- 
fal arm. It was the same arm that 
used to lie stretched out un- 
covered upon her sick - bed like a 
glorious piece of marble Her 
brother could scarcely rejoice in the 
change, it struck him with so much 
wonder, and was so different from 
his thoughts, Poor Susan! he had 
said in his heart for many a day. 
He could not say poor Susan now. 
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“ Arthur does not know me,” she 
said, with a low, liqnid voice, fuller 
than the common tones of women. 
“He forgets how long it is ago 
since we went away. He thinks 
you cannot have anything so big 
belonging to you, my little mother, 


But it is me, Arthur, Susan all 
the same.” 

“Susan, perhaps, since you say 
so—but not all the same,” said 


Arthar, with his astonished eyes. 
“And I daresay you don’t know 
Alice either,” said his sister. “I 
was little and Alice was foolish’ 
when we went away. At. least I 
was little in Lonsdale, where no- 
body minded me. Somehow most 
people mind me now, because I am 
so big, I suppose; and Alice, instead 
of being foolish, is a little wise 
woman. Ovme here, Alice, and let 
my brother see you. You have heard 
of him every day for three years. 
At last here is Arthur; but what 
am I to do if he has forgotten me ?” 
“I have forgotten neither of 
you,” said the young man. He 
was glad to escape from Susan’s 
eyes, which somehow looked as if 
they were a bit of the sky, a deep 
serene of blue; and the little Alice 
imagined he did not look at her at 
all, and was a little mortified io 
her tender heart. Things began 
to grow familiar to him after a 
while. However wonderful they 
were, they were real creatures, who 
did not vanish away, but were close 
by him all the evening, moving 
about—this with lovely fairy light- 
ness, that with majestic maiden 
grace—talking in a kind of dual, 
harmonious movement of sound, 
filling the soft spring night with a 
world of vague and strange fascina- 
tion. The window was opened in 
their sitting-room, where they could 
see the lights and moving figures, 
and, farther off, the sea—and hear 
outside the English yoices,. which 
were sweet to hear to the strangers 
newly come home. Vincent, while 
he recovered himself, stood near 
this window by his mother’s chair, 
paying her such stray filial atten- 
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tions as he could in the bewilder- 
ment of his soul, and slowly be- 
coming used to the two beautiful 
young women, unexpected appari- 
tions, who transformed life itself 
and everything in it. Was one his 
real sister, strange as it seemed? 
and the other——? Vincent fell 
back and resigned himself to the 
strange, sweet, unlooked-for influ- 
ence. They went up to London to- 
gether next day. Sunshine did not 
disperse them into beautiful mists, 
as he had almost feared. It came 
upon him by glimpses to see that 
fiery sorrow and jon had acted 
like some tropical tempestuous sun 
upon his sistet’s youth; and the 
face of his love looked back upon 
him from the storm in which it 
died, as if somehow what was im- 
ible might be possible again. 
rs. Mildmay, a wandering restless 
soul as she was, happened to be 
absent from London just then. 
Alice was still to stay with her 
dearest friends. The Nonconform- 
ist went back to his little home 
with the sensation of an enchant- 
ed prince in a fairy tale. Instead of 
the mud - coloured existence, what a 
glowing, brilliant firmament! Life 
became glorious again under their 





touch. As for Mrs. Vincent, she 
was too happy in getting home—in 
seeing Susan, after all the anguishes 
and —— which no one knew 
of faliy but herself, rising up ‘in all 
the strength of her youth to this 
renewed existence—to feel as much 
distressed as she had expected 
about Arthur's temporary  with- 
drawal from his profession. It was 
only a tem withdrawal, she 
hoped. He still wore his clerical 
coat, and called himself “c - 
man” im the Blue Book —and 
was doing well, though he was not 
preaching. The Nonconformist 
himself naturally was less sober in 
his thoughts. He could not tell 
what wonderful thing he might 
not yet do in this wonderful eleva- 
tion and new inspiring of his heart. 
His genius broke forth out of the 
clouds. Seeing these two as they 
went about the house, hearing their 
voices as they talked in perpetual 
sweet accord, with sweeter jars of 
difference, surprised the, young 
man’s life out of all its shadows— 
one of them his sister—the other 
——.. After all his troubles, the 
loves and the hopes came back with 
the swallows to build under his 
eaves and stir in his heart. 
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MR. THOMAS TROLLOPE’S ITALIAN NOVELS. 


Mr: T. Troiuore’s novels, ‘ La 
Beata’ and ‘Marietta,’ have an 
interest apart from their merit as 
works of fiction; they give an in- 
sight into# Italian life, and more 
especially into the temper and do- 
mestic character of the lower stratum 
of society, and the manner in which 
the religious teaching of the Italian 
priesthood affects the mogality of 
the people. We ourselves have al- 
ways felt persuaded that, unless the 
present political movement in Italy 
is accompanied (as it probably will 
be) by some corresponding religious 
movement, it will come to nought. 
The existing priesthood will be al- 
ways at variance with the constitu- 
tional monarcky—will be concealed 
or open enemies ; will so preach and 
teach, that their flocks will believe 
that obedience to the Church is a 
righteous and necessary thing, but 
that obedience to the State is rather 
a policy than a duty. They will 
produce a popular opinion similar 
to what. has been produced in Ire- 
land, where rebellion is always con- 
sidered as having a certain spice of 
religion in it: obedience to the 
laws being a temporising ‘policy, 
which may be excused where the 
police are strong; but rebellion 
against the civil government hav- 
ing in it the true righteous principle 
of conduct. And even if the Italian 
Church ‘keeps truce with the Gov- 
ernment, the education it gives the 
people is not calculated to make 
them good and intelligent citizens. 
Not that we should accuse its clergy 
of neglecting to teach the ordinary 
rules of morality, but they advance 
superstitious practices into the high 
lace these ought to occupy. And 
fiving in @ period of transition, and 


being first of all anxious to preserve 
their own existence and influence in 
the world, they are quite as solicit- 
ous that the people should not be 


instructed in whatever knowledge 
would weaken that influence, as 
they are earnest in giving such in- 


struction as tends to make them 
faithful disciples of the Church. 

Mr. Trollope’s novels have a 
bearing on this subject. Moreover, 
without wishing to disparage his 
previous writings, it appears to . us 
that ‘La Beata’ and ‘ Marietta’ 
show so great an advance in style, 
in skill, in tact, in all that conduces 
to literary success, that they may be 
paired off apart from the rest. On 
those previous compositions we 
have no censure to bestow; we 
have only to confess that they did 
not attract us—that, notwithstand- 
ing a certain measure of historical 
research, which ought to have kept 
our attention, we found the volume 
fall from our hands before it was 
completed. Perhaps a certain stiff- 
ness in the style, mingled very in- 
harmoniously with sundry Carlyl- 
isms, helped to produce that effect, 
When you have confessed thus much 
of any work, that you broke down 
in reading it, you have incapacitat- 
ed yourself for giving any grave 
and final judgment upon its merits, 
beyond such inference as may be 
drawn from the fact of your being 
so arrested in its perusal. But 
in these novels, ‘La Beata’ and 
‘ Marietta,’ there was no tendency 
whatever to let the book fall till 
the last page was read. There is a 
greater simplicity in the style, and 
though the subject may be slighter 
than the ‘ Decade of Italian Women,’ 
or other of his historical sketches, 
there is an improved tone of thought 
as well as of manner. 

The novel ‘La Beata,’ viewed as 
a work of art, might be described 
rather as a sketch than a finished 
picture; but it is a sketch in which 
one of the figures, at least, is both 
well conceived and - beautifully 
drawn. The character of La Beata 
is simplicity itself, but it is a sim- 
plicity which might easily have 
been marred. The attempt, for in- 
stance, to unite her quiet, single, 
and unselfish love with a higher 
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standard of intellect, would have 
converted the conception into an 
impossibility. It must be added, 
too (and this gives to the novel a 
specific interest), that only in Italy 
could such a character have de- 
veloped itself under the given cir- 
cumstances, In Mr. T. Trollope'’s 
novels we have the Italian sky al- 
ways about us—a southern atmos- 
here pervades the whole picture ; 
a Beata is not only an Italian, 
but she is the product of a state of 
opinion peculiar to Italy, which, at 
all events, is unlike anything to be 
found in England: she is not only 
a Oatholic, bat Catholicism was 
necessary to her existence. She is 
no English girl transported to 
Florence —she is the very child of 
Florence. 


La Beata loves the artist Pippo, and 
lives with him without the sanction of 
the marriage ceremony ; but her con- 
science is not afflicted —she is doing 


no violence to her religious feelings; P 


and the social opinion which yw om 
brought to bear upon her—the opibion 
of her own neighbors, of the women 
of her own class—visits ber with no 
censures. She loves, therefore, with 
simple, unhesitating, unreproved pas- 
sion ; she has no feeling of disgrace 
or shame; her love mingles with her 
piety, and fills all her prayers, The 
apparition of sach a character in Eng- 
land under similar circumstances would 
have been impossible * the English 
girl would have destroyed her owh 
character as well as her own peace by 
throwing herself unprotected on the 
love of one who could desert her at 
any moment of her life. La Beata 
loves, and thinks all is said in that 
one word. She cannot read men’s 
hearts—she believes that Pippo loves 
her. Has he not said it? She does 
not read men’s hearts—she does not 
read her own; she simply dives her love ; 
and, with her, love and life are one. 
She does not dream of its eo 
ance; and when the hour of d ion 
arrives, and she sees herself alone in 
the world, it is a calamity worse than 
death, but it isa calamity only. She 
does not treat it as an injury or a 
wrong; it is a fatality, like death 


itself—a cruel fatality, that kills every- 
thing—but her love. , 

This purity of heart, preserved, and 
in part fostered, by her very ignorance 
—this unlimited tenderness and con- 
stancy that cannot withdraw the love 
once given—constitute the whole char- 
acter of La Beata. Love is with her 
its own sanction ; it is duty as well as 
love—it stands in the place of reason. 
On the other hand, the man on whom 
she bestows this implicit, uncompro- 
mising affection is the very type of sel- 
fishness. A poor artist, 4 is greedy 
of success. The moment prosperity 
knocks at his door in the sbape of 
patronage, and the possibility of marry- 
ing the only daughter of the rich wax- 
chandler, he prepares to dismiss his 
loving ‘“‘ Tina,’ as he is in the habit of 
calling ber. Circumstances are propi- 
tious to his cruel design. The very 
lodging in which La Beata had former- 
ly lived with her mother, and where 
during her mother’s life she had occu- 
ied herself in making artificial flowers, 
is now occupied by another widowed 
old lady, who also pursues the same 
occupation of flower-making. What 
could be more opportune? To place 
La Beata, under some pretext, with 
this lone woman, whom she will assist 
in an art by which they will both 
obtain their subsistence, appears to 
him the most complete arrangement. 
La Beata resumes the life from which 
he took her—resumes it in the very 
locality where he first made acquaint- 
ance with her. There is but the sub- 
stitute of one lone widow for another. 
The broken chain is reunited—that 
interval in which she lived with him 
can drop into oblivion conveniently for 
both. She is the poor artificia!-flower 
maker, he is the rising young artist— 
to which several careers had not Provi- 
dence originally called them ? 

The cruel design is executed with 
eager, unrelenting haste. On pre- 
tence of her own ill-health, which, 
indeed, is nothing but the result of 
the neglect he has already begun to 
poate he conyeys her, with her 
ittle bundle of clothes, weeping and 
bewildered, to the new, old home, 


_“The worthy widow Sappi manifested 
neither surprise nor curiosity at what 
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she saw. She had lived—maid, wife, and 
widow—more than fifty years in the 
world, and the entire plot, beginning, 
progress, and dénowement of the little 
drama, one scene of the last act of which 
was passing before her, was quite as 
perfectly intelligibie to her as if she had 
witnessed the action of the entire piece. 

“To the world-worn widow it was 
the old old story; a ‘disgrazia,’ not ne- 
cessarily involving any moral turpitude 
on the part of any of the actors concerned 
in it—possibly admitting of mitigation 
by due use of candles and rosaries in the 
proper quarters, but evidently not call- 
ing for interference on her part. Though 
she felt, therefore, no indignation against 
the handsome young artist as she opened 
the door for him to depart, she was none 
the less anxious, as she returned on clos- 
ing it after him, to say or do anything 
within the limits of her simple under- 
standing and smal] power to alleviate 
the sorrows of the victim. 

“ And it is easy to imagine that con- 
solatious drawn from such a view of the 
case were more tolerable to La Beata’s 
unswerving fidelity of* affection, than 
any based on blame of her heart’s idol 
could have been. It is true that Signora 
Sappi’s first well-meant attempts to treat 
the case as one already arrived at the 
stage which, to her experienced eyes, it 
had already reached, were met by vehe- 
ment and indignant protestations of 
Pippo’s unalterable affection, and the 
temporary nature of their separation. 
But as soon as the widow perceived that 
her patient was in an eaflier phase of her 
mis'ortune than she had imagined, she 
adapted her tone and treatment accord- 
ingly, only lamentifg to herself that so 
much misery still remained to be devel- 
oped from what she too well knew to be 
the inevitable future. 

“‘And the next day Tina was in her 
old place, at her old occupation amongst 
the bits of painted calico and waxed 
paper—very wan, very silent, very miser- 
able, anxiously endeavoring to do her 
utmost in the interest of her entertainer, 
but with the best part of her mind in 
her ear, painfully watching, during the 
Jong hours of the day, for the footstep on 
the stair, which came not.” 


_ Of course the visits of Pippo be- 
came rarer and rarer, till they alto- 
gether ceased. He changed his old 
studio on the fourth floor for one 
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better suited to his rising fortunes, 
so that she could not even follow 
him in imagination. Very patheti- 


cally is the utter desolation of the 
poor girl described. It is New- 
Year’s Day :— 


“Religion and custom forbade the 
widow Sappi and her assistant to occupy 
the hours with their accustomed labour. 
The materials of their craft had all been 
carefully gathered and put away. The 
poor, fireless, brick-floored room was 
swept and garnished, afresh supply of 
oil was poured into the little lamp that 
hung in front of the old black picture of 
the Madonna; Tina had knelt in the 
solitude of her closet before the che- 
rished coloured print of the ‘ Virgin of 
the Seven Sorrows,’ which had accom- 
panied her in her migration to Pippo’s 
home, and had been brought back to its 
old place on her return: she had poured 
forth all her simple tale of sorrows and 
passionate craving, with streaming eyes 
upraised to the serenely sad face of the 
picture, and the seven symbolical poni- 
~ | planted in her maternal bosom. 

the two women attended mass in 
the little neighbouring church which 
Tina used to frequent, in the old, dull, 
and monotonous, but comparatively 
happy days with her mother. The 
mass, however, did not last very long, 
and when they returned from it to their 
dreary room, the holiday which ‘all 
Florence’ was enjoying began to weigh 
upon them very severely. 

“The regular course for the disposal 
of the afternoon, according to the 
fashion of their class, would have been 
to array themselves in the neat and be- 
coming toilette which most Florentine 
women manage to possess, even if the 
acquisition of it cost them the half of 
their daily pittance of dry bread during 
many 8 month of saving, and then to 
have sallied forth to meet acquaintances 
in the course of a walk on the Langarno. 
Or, as often occurs where poverty is so 
great as to have rendered the acquisi- 
tion of the garments indispensable for a 
becoming appearance in the streets ab- 
solutely incompatible with the necessity 

ly recognised a8 more important, 
of keeping body and soul together, ye 
might have arranged their hair with 
the care and skill of a professional artist, 
limited their toilette ambition to render- 
ing themselves presentable down to the 
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waist only, and thus have sat at the 
open window exposing to public gaze 
only as much of them as was fitted to 
meet the eye, and contenting themselves 
with such modicum of chat as could be 
enjoyed with neighbours and acquaint- 
ances in the street, prevented by the 
friendly window parapet from seeing 
that the ‘ mulier formosa. superne ended 
in a ragged or dirty wrapper. 

“But neither the widow nor her 
sboarder were in a condition to enjoy 
even this mildest form of dissipation 
and holiday-making. The malaria pro- 
duced by the results of the flood had 
penetrated to the poor widow's joints 
and muscles, and produced rheumatism, 
which had caused her much suffering 
for several days past, And Tina, on 
returning from mass, was attacked by 
violent shivering fits, and felt so unwell 
that she proposed to profit by the holi- 
day to go to her bed. Partly for com- 
pany’s sake, and partly for kindness’ 
sake, the widow, with the thin blanket 
from her own bed thrown over her 
shoulders, and a scaldino under her feet, 
established herself by her guest’s bed- 
side, and so these two kept their holi- 
day-tide of welcome to the beginning 

ear. 

“ At last the weary day wore to its 
eatly close, and at the ‘twenty-four’ 
the churches rung out the Ave Maria. 
They had been sitting in silence for 
some time past as the shadows deepened 
around them. Tina heaved a great sigh 
as the evening call to prayer was rung. 
She recited devoutly the Latin words 
of the formula prescribed in a whispered 
tone, and then said, ‘I had been think- 
ing, Marta, for the last ten days, that 
he might perhaps come on this day, 
when everybody sees their all 
those they love. But the day is over.’ 

“+Everything is over!’ she added, 
after a moment's pause; and then again, 
while the good widow was meditating 
how best to take advantage of the mo- 
ment to fix in her mind the truth that 
such was indeed the case, she said — 
‘Should you hear the bell at the door, 
Marta, sitting here in this room?’ 

“Sure, I should hear it, my child, 
and so would you, if any hand were 
there to pull it. But, bless your dear 
heart, he you are thinking of will never 
pull that bell again.’ 

“Tina made no answer, but turned 
her poor thin face to the pillow, and 
her tears flowed fast and silently. 
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“*But, Marta,’ she said in sud- 
denly, after a while, ‘suppose#he were 
ill—too ill to come out or write.’ 

“*Poor little thing!’ answered La 
Sappi, sadly, ‘it is very hard to, think 
that all is over even when one gays it. 
But what would you Have? The world 
is made so! -Men don’t love like we 
do. I knew, when he first came here, 
how it would be. My good man-went to 
sea, and never came back any more. He 
was drowned. And you must. think 
likeways of him that he is gone from 

ou. ° 

“ Marta Sappi’s efforts failed to afford 
apy consolation, Tina turned her face 
again wearily to the pillow, and another 
silence ensued. After a while she said, 
‘I wish I was quite sure, Marta, that it- 
was for Pippo’s good that he should 
leave me. But I know so ‘little! Do 
you think that it is likely to be best 
for him ?’ 

«Well, I suppose, if he comes to be 
a famous painter, as they say, he will be 
wanting to marry some one who has 
got money and friends that would be 
likely to help him, you know,’ respond- 
ed the widow, like an experienced and 
judicious widow, as she was. 

“*And I have neither money nor 
friends to give him,’ said Tina,musingly; 
‘that is certain. But it has often seem- 
ed to me,’ she added, after a pause, 
‘that money and frierds are not the 
best of all things to have.’ ‘ 

“She had not the slightest idea, poer 
child, that she was plagiarising from dee-_ 
tors and teachers, from Solomon dowa- 
wards, still less that she was propound- 
ing a great moral truth. She was giv- 
ing, with all diffidence, the result of 
her own unaided meditations on her own 
Sorrows, 

“* All the money and friends in the 
world,’ she pursued, ‘are nothing at all 
to me in comparison to being loved by 
him; why should they be so much more 
valuable to him than all the love I gave 
him?’ 

“‘Tf I could only be satisfied that 
Pippo was really better off,’ resumed 
Tina, after another long pause, ‘and if 
I could but die, Marta mea, out of this 
weary, weary world, I would be con- 
tent. 


And so passes the holiday with 
these two women in their poverty 
their grief. The scene is ht be 


fore us with genuine pathos, bat we 
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have made this rather long quotation, 
not only for itself, but because it will 
eneble the reader, should he not have 
perused the work, to understand the 
consummate atrocity of the incident 
which is next recorded. It appears to 
us that, in the whole range of fiction, 
we have never encountered a position 
brought about so naturally, with so 
little apparent artifice or violation of 
probability, and which, at the same 
time, morally speaking, is so terrible 
and odious, as that which immediately 
follows. Through fhe influence of the 
wealthy wax-chandler, whose trade in 
tapers brings him into connection with 
many churchmen, Pippo is commis- 
sioned to paint a Santa Filomena, 
which is to be carried in procession 
through the streets of Florence. The 

icture is to be painted forthwith. 

here is but one model whom he 
knows of from whom to paint his Fi- 
lomena—she to whose beauty, to whose 
angelic purity of expression, he has al- 
ready owed the success of all his pic- 
tures. Whatever reputation he has 
gained beyond that of a skilful copyist, 
has been due to the perfect model he 
had living with him in his old studio. 
Could he but paint his Filomena from 
the sad, sweet, prayerful face of La 
Beata, all would be well. Her very 
sorrow, and the hectic flush that had 
stolen upon her cheek, would render 
her more than ever a fit representation 
of the pensive and prayerful saint he 
desired to portray. 

Impossible, you would say, that any 
human being could have proposed such 
a thing, even to himself: but why not? 
Tina can refuse me nothing—so Pippo 
argues—she will be pleased to see me, 
even though I make it distinctly under- 
stood, as I shall not fail to do, that this 
is the sole object of my yisit. And 
time presses, and there is no other 
suitable model in all Florence. He 
paints his Filomena from the deserted 
girl! Day after day (he has brought 
his easel inte the widow’s room)—day 
after day be paints the beauty and the 
agony of the woman whom he has be- 
trayed—whom he is then and there 
killing by his cruelty. A situation 
more morally detestable it is impossi- 
ble to conceive. The act is fiendish, 


And yet we cannot say that to the 
coarse, callous nature of Pippo, bent 
only on his own success—it is impos- 
sible. We are not shocked by any 
sense of improbability, though the 
cold-blooded cruelty that the act im- 
plies is hardly human, and rises, or 
rather sinks, into the diabolic.. A 
wild story is told of an artist who 
plunged a dagger into a man that 
e might catch the expression of 


agony and death, and transfer” 


them faithfully to his canvass. 
Even if we read this story for 
truth, it does not produce so 
revolting an impression as that 
which is here narrated of- Pippo. 
Day after day. the loving girl, whom 
he is killing by his own cruelty, 
stands in a prayerful attitude be- 
fore him: it is to him she is 
secretly praying—it is for him that 
her eye fills with tears: and he is 
sedulously engaged the while in 
transferring the pain, the sorrow, 
the hectic hue of death, the suppli- 
cation, the tearful eyes, by carefal 
stroke after stroke, most literally to 
the canvass. 

No wonder the picture was a 
success. The clerical patron, the 
wax-chandler, and his handsome 
daughter Beppina, were all won. 
La Beata is left again in her com- 
plete desolation. ; 

We hear with delight that while 
his new patrons applaud the 
converted artist for his return to 
the paths of morality, and respecta- 
bility, and “right thinking,” his 
brother artists look with disgust 
upon his desertion of La Beata, 
They turn the cold shoulder to- 
wards him. The opinion of his 
lax and lay companions was more 
essentially moral than that of his 
new orthodox and priestly friends. 
This is not, in Mr. T. Trollope, a 
mere casual observation, suggested 
to him as the story proceeds: the 
story itself has been partly written 
to show the discrepancy which 
there is, or may be, between a 
healthy moral judgment and the 
inflaence and teaching of an Italian 
priesthood. A clergy, which, in 
some measure, is fighting for its 


_ 
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own existence, will forgive much 
to those of the intelligent Jaity 
who take up its cause, or profess to 
be stanch and faithful disciples. 
Thus to the “right thinking” will 
be pardoned a little “wrong do- 
ing ;” and in general there will be 
a tendency, as Mr, ‘Trollope ob- 
serves, among those who are “ re- 
spectable” by virtue of their opin- 
jons, to wink at the shortcomings 
of their friends in the matters of 
vulgar morality. Pippo, on passing 
over to the ranks of the “re. 
spectable,” is received without 
questions asked of the poor victim 
whom he had sacrificed for this 
“purification” of himself. Was 
it pot necessary that he should 
break so illicit a bond? He almost 
persuades himself that it is a sense 
of duty which hardens his heart 
towards La Beata. 

Presuming that such a state of 
opinion exists at Florence, we see 
in Pippo an instance of the man- 
per in which- it works, A man 
whom his: fellow artists, of any 
generosity of temper, refuse to 
associate with, has but to wear a 
cloak of hypocrisy to be welcomed 
and patronised by the clergy, and by 
those whose distinction it is that 
they are supporters of the clergy. 

But this is not the only phase of 
the subject which Mr. Trollope 
wishes to illustrate by his novel. 
He wished also to show that an 
immoral and selfish man might be 
indeed a genuine slave to the su- 
perstitions of the Catholic Church. 
This may be true, but Mr. Trollope’s 
story breaks down here, and is a 
very bungling illustration of the 
truth, A man as selfish as Pippo 
may be seized on by the terrors of 
superstition, and carried off into the 
wildest ascetism; but, in the 
first place, we are not prepared to 
find in the dry, unimaginative, 
avaricious Pippo, any unusual apti- 
tude for superstitious terrors; and, 
ig the second place, there is not 
sufficient ground, in the circum- 
stances given us, for the super- 
stitious horror by which he is 
represented as being overpowered. 
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We are told at the, commence- 
ment of the story ‘‘that Philippo 
Lonari had been educated by an 
uncle in an ecclesiastical seminary 
with a view to the priesthood. 
But on the death of that relative, 
before the time had come for him to 
recewe the first orders, he had de 
serted the cassock for the brush,” 
What was there in this time! 
retreat from a profession for whi 
he .was not suited, that even a 
pious Catholic would greatly cen- 
sure? What is there in this 
circumstance to lay the foundation 
for an overwhelming terror, so that 
if any disaster should occur to 
Pippo, he should not refer that disas- 
ter to the criminal incident which 
directly led to it, but should regard it 
as a punishment for this imaginary 
crime of deserting the sacred pro- 
fession? If our renegade artist 
had really taken orders—if in some 
distant part of Italy he had taken 
the vow of celibacy, and (presum- 
ing that such a disguise were 

ible) had been living as a 
ayman in defiance of his vow, we 
could very’ well understand the 
horror that might fall upon him 
—he might then very probabl 
think that the violation of his oath 
was a far greater sin than his 
desertion of La Beata, 

To make this criticism intelli-. 
gible, we must proceed to the dé- 
nouement of the story. When Phi- 
lippo Lonari, or Pippo, as he is 
generally called, had taken his last 
sitting of his grief-stricken Tina, 
she had extorted from him some 
sort of promise that he would come 
to see her once more before she died. 
“If I send to you,” said the poor 
girl, “and tell you it is for the last 
time, you will come to me?” 

She does send to him; she writes 
to him a letter, which letter he re- 
ceives as he is on the point of join- 
ing his future bride on some party 
of pleasure. He crumples up the 
letter, puts it away angrily into his 
pocket, and goes off to his holiday 
engagement. Of course he does 
not believe that Tina ig dying. 
Men of this stamp never do believe 
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in any suffering that they are called 
upon to alleviate. 

Now, amongst other measures to 
render himself quite “ respectable,” 
our artist had joined the brother- 
hood of the WMisericordia. What 
are the functions of this brother- 
hood, and how they glide through 
the streets of Florence, bearing 
their black litters for the sick or 
the dead, themselves clothed from 
head to foot in a black gown with 
a black , peaked hood, which has 
two holes in it for the eyes to 
look through, and which completely 
conceals the face of the wearer, is 
known to every one. Pippo, on 
the eve of his wedding-day, is 
sitting in the garden with his 
bride - elect, when he hears the 
deep bell of the Misericordia. It 
is his night of duty. He has to 
start off to the oratory to invest 
himself in his impenetrable black 
disguise, and to proceed with 
others, bearing the black litter, to 
the spot where their assistance is 
needed. They are, on the present 
occasion, to carry a dying person to 
the hospital. “the dying person, it 
will be foreseen at once, is La Beata. 
She is dying of consumption, As 
they bear the litter with swift glid- 
ing steps through the still streets 
under the bright moonlight, a con- 
vulsive cough seizes the patient. 
They. set the litter down, they 
raise the black cover, they find 
she has broken a blood-vessel. Life 
was ebbing fast away. Down the 
pare white dress, and amongst the 
auburn tresses that descended to 
her waist, a stream of blood was 
flowing. “To her, Pippo in his 
disguisement was, of course, entire- 
ly undistinguishable from any other 
of the black figures around her; 
but no second glance through the 
eye-holes of his cowl was needed 
to flash on his brain the entire 
facts of the sight before him.” 

In this emergency Pippo might 
have acted either in strict accord- 
ance with the character he has 
hitherto sustained, and, congratu- 
lating himself on his complete dis- 
guise, kept his secret, and proceeded 
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with the rest of the brotherhood to 
bear their barden to the hospital or 
the burial-ground as the case de. 
manded; or even his nature might 
have been melted at the moment— 
he might have forgotten the claims 
of prudence, and revealed himself 
that he might say one farewell to 
the dying girl. He does neither of 
these. We are told that he tears 
off his cowl, but it is not to utter 
one word of love or remorse to 
the poor girl before him. She 
recognises him, and stretches out 
her feeble hands. He flies in ter- 
ror across the Piazza. He is con- 
science - stricken — bat how? but 
why? These thin arms, these 
straining eyes, are “the embodi- 
ment of the curse which rested on 
him for having put his hand to the 
plough and looked back—for hav- 
ing sacrilegiously deserted his eccle- 
siastical career!” He flies across 
the Piazza, nor pauses till he finds 
himself in his own studio. Then, 
at earliest dawn, he- rashes out of 
the city, and runs and climbs till he 
has hidden himself in the mountain 
monastery of Camaldoli. There he 
wears out the rest of his life in 
penance and ascetic practices of 
the severest description. 

The dénouement has the merit, 
certainly, of being unexpected ; but 
it is also unexplained. By all 
means let such men as Pippo be 
punished by their superstition, if 
they cannot be punished in any 
other way. We give ready acqul- 
escence to the truth which Mr. Trol- 
lope desired to illustrate, Coarse 
and brutal men, who would tram- 
ple down, and trample to death, 
any fellow-creature who stood in 
the way of their selfish ends, are 
quite capable of being reached by a 
purely superstitious terror. They 
are not the minds most open to 
such fears, buat still they are open 
to them. A man who shall feel no 
remorse for an injury done to his 
fellow-creature, may be conscience- 
stricken for some imaginary sin in- 
vented by his Ohurch. We do not 
quarrel with the idea to be illus 
trated ; we regret that the illustra- 
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tion is so imperfect. There is nothing 
in the past life or the developed char- 
acter of Pippo to explain the singular 
remorse under which he falls. 

One thing is clear, that, but for this 
accession of a quite clerical remorse, 
there was no motive to drive him out 
of Florence. His t connection 
with La Beata was known and had 
been forgiven by his new friends. 
This last unexpected encounter with 
her, and the emotion he manifested on 
the occasion, could add nothing to his 

t guilt. Interpreted as his friends 
would naturally have interpreted it, 
his distraction and grief would have 
redounded to his credit—would have 
proved his sensibility. 

Mr. Trollope, however, carries 
him off by main force to the mon- 
astery of Camaldoli—carries him 
still higher to the Sagro Eremo, 
which is an appendage to the mon- 
astery, in which the severest asceti- 
cism is practised. Mr. Trollope’s 
description of this religious re- 
treat, and his remarks upon it, are 
worth reading, quite apart from 
any relation they bear to his detest- 


able hero, whom we are very glad 
to dismiss from our minds. 


“The Sagro Eremo is situated far up 
the mountain, yery near the topmost 
crest of the Apennines, from which i* is 
said both seas, the Adriatic and the Me- 
diterranean, are visible. The climate is 
most severe. The Hremo consists ofa 
number of small isolated cottages, toge- 
ther with a church, surrounded by an 
enclosing wall, outside which the wind 
howls almost ceaselessly throtgh the sur- 
round'ng pine forests. The life there is 
as different from that of the lower com- 
munity as is the nature of the locality, 
The inmates are not cenobites, but es- 
sentially hermits; There is no common 
life, no common refectory, no society, no 
commuuication of one recluse with his 
brother. All conversation is forbidden. 
The human voice is heard only in the 
Constant sermons of the chapel. Even 
visitors are directed to speak below their 
breath while they remain within these 
dreary precincts. The wall in each iso- 
lated cell is furnished with a sort of trap- 
door, and through it is passed the in- 
mate’s daily ration of bread and vege- 
tables—no animal food, except on one or 
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two days in the X foeming 
tion of their diet. “ md wet 
“Tt should be mentioned that within 
the enclosure there is a very consider- 
able library, well furnished with works 
of historical as well as ascetic theology. 
The books may be freely taken by the 
inmates to their cells, each one of which 
contains, in addition to a sleeping-room, 
rl oratory and a . study.’ But o 
t is—and it supplies a remark 
significant commentary on the reottla 
most likely to be produced on the hu- 
man intellect by the life-here led—that 
no use whatever is made of the volumes,” 


We are not surprised that the 
books are left unread; our wonder 
rather is, that a library should have 
found its way to such a place. The 
constant services of the church, the 
scanty food, the little sleep, would 
soon set to rest the reading capa- 
city of even men trained to study; 
and few of these, we presume, enter 
the Sagro Eremo. The inmates of 
such an asylum, have resigned, if 
they ever undertook, the task of 
cultivating their minds, They sink 
voluntarily into an utter indiffer- 
ence to everything but their routine 
of religious discipline. And very 
easy it is to sink, You may feed a 
man so low that his very appetite for 
food dies out ; he has not strength to 
be hungry. You may keep him from 
all employment, from all vigorous 
exercise of body and mind, till effort 
is impossible or painful ; he ceases to 
wish-for anything ; he has not strength 
of mind enough to enjoy or to desire, 
One need not be astonished that such 
men rarely manifest any disposition to 
escape from their prison-house ; that 
when the doors have been thrown 
open they have refused to pass through 
them, Even if they did not cling 
with constancy to the purpose that 
brought them there, they would 
have become incapacitated for fram- 
ing apy purpose connected with the 
outer world. It is truly said of 
them, that they are dead to the world 
without. They are, indeed, dead 
men, who do not move because they 
cannot move. 

“ Marietta” is a more elaborate 
work than its predecessor, but is 
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less forthnate in one very impor- 
tant poiht: we have no sympathy 
with the chief character, the hero- 
ine who gives her name to the 
novel. She devotes herself to the 
restoration of her fallen house; her 
‘pole object in life is to save money 
enough to repurchase the family 
mansion, the Palazzo Lunardi. 
For such an Object, she is supposed, 
while yet a young girl, to throw 
away every natural affection, to 
breaks her engagement with one 
whom she loved, to devote herself 
to single life, and to conduct all 
hes affairs with the niggardliness of 
a miser. She acts as housekeeper 
to her kind old uncle, the Canon 
Giacomo de’ Lunardi, and her only 
means for obtaining the requisite 
sum of money is to abstract it from 
his income; in short, to rob the 
old man of many of the comforts 
and luxuries to which he was fully 
entitled, in order to purchase back 
a palace for his great-nephew. It 


s a very false position, for one who 
dreams of mere, | but the honour 
a 


of her house, to have brought her- 
self into: in her sublimity of self- 
devotion she borders very nearly 
on common dishonesty. The heir 
of the house is one Sebastian, who 
has formed an attachment to a 
fine-hearted girl, pretty and rich, 
but who is a plebeian. Of course 
Marietta, while-she is doing all she 
can to give Sebastian a palace, does 
all she can to prevent this ignoble 
match. She does violence to every 
natural feeling in herself and others 
—has but one sentiment, that of 
family pride; but one duty, that of 
the restoration of the Lunardi. But 
it is in vain that, from time to time, 
she talks very loudly about the one 
great duty of her life; we have no 
sympathy with her mania; we do 
not even feel it to be a reality. 
From first to last we have no faith 
in the existence of Marietta. 

And this. effect is partly pro- 
duced bya want of skill in the 
construction of the plot. Our 
heroine is not only an extremely 
unpleasing character, but the cir- 
cumstances under which that char- 
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acter is supposed to be developed 
are such as to give to it an air of 
improbability. 

Of modern novels it is some- 
times said, the plot is nothing, the 
character is all. Very good; but 
the plot, or the circumstances, must 
be of such a kind as to justify the 
presence of the character they are 
supposed, in part, to form. If a 
person is depicted as yielding to a 
temptation, there must be an in- 
telligible temptation offered: if a 
young and beautiful woman is de- 
scribed as foregoing all the usual 
interests of life for some very aun- 
usnal project, there must be a ra- 
tional probability presented to her 
mind for the accomplishment of 
such a project. Now, at the time 
when Marietta discards her lover 
to enter on her course of ver 
questionable parsimony, no su 
probability could have presented 
itself. 

The Lunardi have ruined them- 
selves, not by any singular extra- 
vagance, but by a series of debts 
which have accumulated from 
generation to generation. The 
estate is eaten up, as we say in 
England, by mortgages. Field 
after field is sold, farm after farm, 
and at length the Palace itself— 
the last possession which a Floren- 
tine noble parts with. .It is sold 
ta “new men” of the name of 
Perini. When Marietta is a girl 
of eighteen, the family of Lunardi 
are reduced to herself, her cousin 
Sebastian,” then a child, and her 
uncle the Canon. The Canon looks 
upon himself as a poor churchman, 
yet with a sufficiency to give a home 
to Marietta and Sebastian. Marietta 
is to be manager. She contrives 
to save something at the end of the 
ear, and we are required to be- 
ieve that from this momebt she 
conceives the project of saving 
enough from the Canon’s income 
to repurchase the Palazzo Lunardi ; 
and, moreover, we are required to 
believe that she actually executes 
the project, and becomes the mis- 
tress of thirty-five thousand scudi. 
This hoard was kept a profound 
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secret from the Canon, and from 
all the world beside, except Oanon 
Guidi, her former lover, and, still 
her friend and confidant. We na- 
turally ask how could so large a 
sum have been saved —say in 
twenty years—out of the slender 
income of the Canon? If we are 
answered that the income was, in 
fact, not slender, then we as natu- 
rally ask, how happened it that the 
Canon submitted to many depriva- 
tions in the belief that his income 
did not permit him to live in a 
more generous. and agreeable man- 
ner than Marietta permitted him to 
do? The Canon was not a fool or 
an idiot; he was a good-natured 
man, fond of his chicken and his 
glass of wine, and detesting money- 
matters; a map, therefore, very 
open to be imposed upon: but he 
and Sebastian (who grows up to be 
a young man in the course of these 
financial operations) must both 
have known what the Canon’s pre- 
fermests brought him in, must 
both have detected the needless 
parsimony of Marietta. Neither 


could she have had any reason for 


supposing, when she began her 
system of pious pilfering, that the 
resent proprietor of the palace, 
erini, would ruin himself, and be 
compelled to sell it. 

This Perini, however, does ruin 
himself by gambling and other well- 
known resources of the spendthrift, 
and ruins himself so hastily that 
Marietta begins to fear that the 
palace will be offered for sale sooner 
than accords with her arrangements. 
Not but that she has the requisite 
funds, but her difficulty lies here : 
she cannot use this sum of money 
in the lifetime of her uncle. Her 
plans require that her uncle should 
first die, and then the Palazzo 
Lunardi be offered for sale. If she 
were to give over her hoard into 
the Canon’e hand, he would inevit- 
ably bestow it upon Sebastian, and 
Sebastian would as inevitably con- 
tract this odious plebeian marriage 
with his beloved Laura, Her uncle 
dead, and she mistress of this 
money or the palace, terms could 
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be made with Sebastian ; he might 
then be induced to look out for a 
noble as well as wealthy bride. So 
all would be fulfilled. And now 
is developed the tragical position 
of Marietta. She must needs de- 
sire the death of the kind-old man 
who has been as a father to her. 
And, moreover, there is a devil at 
her ear whispering that the deaths 
of old men may be very easily 
hastened, 

This devil at her ear is no other 
than her former lover, her friend 
and confidant, Canon Guidi, who is 
now a handsome courtly priest. in 
the prime of life, and very ambi- 
tious of a cardinal’s hat. Canon 
Guidi has his own design. He in- 
tends to be the possessor of these 
35,000 seudi; they will forward his 
interests at Rome. He knows that 
the Palazzo Lunardi will never be 
offered for sale — that the usurer, 
Giuseppi Palli, has legally secured 
it for himself; he, nevertheless, 
leads Marietta to believe that in 
six months’ time she must be pre- 
pared to make the purchase. If the 
uncle would but die a_ natural 
death within that six months! But 
Marietta does not adopt the sug- 
gestion of poisoning the old man. 
The Priest, therefore, is compelled 
to undertake this delicate affair 
himself. The uncle put out of the 
way, Sebastian persuaded to enter 
the church, Marietta, distracted, 
alone, disappointed in her great 
scheme, could then easily be dealt 
with. The 35,000 scddi would fall 
into his hands. iy. 

This Canon Guidi appears to us, 
a@ quite melodramatic personage 
drawn after the type of the wicked 
priest that novels and plays have 
made familiar to us all.’ We are 
happy to say, however, that his 
diabolical designs are frustrated. 
He does not succeed in poisoning 
the uncle: Marietta is partly in- 
formed of his treachery to her; she 
makes confession of her hoarded 
treasure to the good Canon ; Sebas- 
tian marries his plebeian Laura, bat 
as she is the daughter of the 
usurer who has secured to 
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the Palace Lunardi, he, by his ~~ 
riage, becomes also the possessor 0 
i heen of his ancestors. All 
ends happily. We are even spared 
the execution of “poetical justice” 
upon the wicked priest. We are 
told that he obtains the goal of 
his ambition — that he wears the 
cardinal’s hat. But, as the author 
very justly observes, men of this 
stamp are not the less punished be- 
cause they succeed in the object of 
their ambition. They bear their 
puvishment in their own nature— 
in those very dispositions and qua- 
lities which enabled them to obtain 
a nefarious success. 


“Nothing could be more imposing.” 
(thus Mr, Trollope worthily concludes his 
novel), “richer, more decorous, tairer 
seeming, grander, than the splendid scar- 
let mantle which draped the majestic 
figure of his Eminence, as he stepped in 
state before the eyes of the aamuring 
crowd. But as to what passed in the 
heart that beat beneath the mautle, and 
the thoughts that were busy uuder the 
scarlet hat, and as to the question whe- 
ther you or I, reader, would accept the 
graud mantle and the hat, with all the 
good things that go with them, on the 
condition of accepting with them his 
Eminence’s heart and his Eminence’s 
head, with the feelings and thinkings of 
or belonging to those Right Reverend 
organs—why, that is another matter |” 


This imperfect sketch of the story, 
necessitated by our remarks on the 
character of Marietta, would give a 
very erroneous notion of Mr. Trollope’s 
novel. For we have touched only on 
the more tragic portion of it. The 
lighter parts, and those savouring 
more of comedy than tragedy, are very 
agreeably written. The character of 
Nanni (abbreviation for Giovanni,) 
and of his father Carlo Palli (the rich 
fattore, who has contrived to get into 
his possession one-half of the estate of 
the spendtbrift Perini, while his bro- 
ther the usurer has secured to himself 
the other half), are both very pleasant- 
ly sustained. Nanni never enters but 
he brings an air of quiet mirth and 
cheerfulness with him, He grows 
wiser and wittier as the story pro- 


gresses. He manages his father 





the fattore and his own little love — 


affair with Caterina in the moat 
delightful manner, As bis father 
holds one-balf the Perini property, and 
his uncle, the father of Laura, the 
other half, it stands to reason that 
Nanni is expected to marry Laura. 
Bat both Nanni and Laura refuse to 
take their parts in the drama as thus 
arranged. L»uura has given her beart to 
Sebastian, Nanni to the pretty Cateri- 
na. The cousias understand each other, 
and forward each other’s wishes. 

Nanni has the reputation with his 
father of being a simpjeton, who loses 
his chance with his cousin out of mere 
faint-heartedness. He is very willing 
to leave the old gentleman in this er- 
ror : meanwhile, as the following little 
scenes will show, his wooing, when he 
sets about it of his own accord, is not 
likely to be marred by any false timid- 
ity. He has to extract a “yes” out 
of Caterina. 


“*Then you say yes! But say it 
with your own sweet lips!’ 

** * Mind, Nanni,’ said Caterina in a 
grave manner, ‘I said 7 all the others 
were agreed.’ 

“* Well, so be it. If my father and 
yours consent, you will not say no?’ 

“ *No,’ said Caterina, laughing; ‘ will 
that do ? 

“*No; say yes, if it is only to show 
that you can say yes!’ replied Nanni, 
who had by this time recovered the use 
of brains sufficient for the occas on, and 
who had got his great strong arm round 
Caterina’s lithe little waist. ‘Say yes,’ 
he repeated, as, not seeking this time to 
escape from his arm, she held up ber face 
towards his with lips tightly closed, as 
if to refuse the utterance of the desired 
word, That was certainly the meaning 
of their position ; but it did also give 
them very much the appearance of invit- 
ing a kiss. Nanni bent his face slowly 
and gradually towards them—‘ Say yes!’ 
he repeated, giving her a little shake 
with the arm which was round her waist, 
and still bringing bis lips nearer to hers, 
‘Say it!’ and when there was not 
above half an inch of distance remain- 
ing between them, so that the breath of 
the required monesyllable was more felt 
than the sound heard, the ‘ yes’ was ut- 
tered, and the deed instantaneously seal- 
ed and delivered in due form.” 
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This is what Nanni called on a 
snbsequent occasion, “screwing it 
out.” It is certainly a novel appli- 
cation of the shake. The very plea- 
gant manner in which he mystifies 
the burly, good-natured, but some- 
what testy father, the rich fattore, 
would still better deserve quotation. 
But it would require too much ex- 
planation to make it easily under- 
stood. We must leave it in its place 
in the novel, whereit has no doubt 
rejoiced the heart of many a reader. 

Here, as in the preceding novel, 
we never forget that we are in Italy. 
Florence lies constantly about us, 
Whether he takes his stand on the 
Ponte Vecchio, or conducts us to the 
theatre, or mingles with the crowd, 
or descants on the police, we feel 
that with Mr. Trollope we are al- 
ways under safe guidance. He con- 
trives, without saying much, to 
leave on our minds a very favour- 
able impression of the common 
people of Tuscany. Their patience, 
their good-nature, their love of talk, 
their urbanity to each. other, are all 
brought pleasantly before us, That 
courtesy to each other is a trait 
which especially strikes an English- 
man. It is the trait in which his 
own countrymen are most deficient. 
Our common people—those at least 
whom the eye falls upon in our 

ublic streets—treat each other with 
abitual rudeness; some annoyance 
to another is always the basis of 
their wit. Treating each other with 
rudeness, it necessarily follows that 
the show of courtesy they put on 
towards the wealthier classes is 
prompted only by some prospect of 
gain. Their givility is but another 
name for servility. The moment 
they suspect of a man that he is no 
better than themselves, they hold this 
to be a title for ill-using him. Re- 
turning into London from almost 
any Continental city, an English- 
man is struck with the coarseness 
of manner towards each other of 
the mob about him. If he bas the 
insignia of a gentleman—that is, the 
signs of wenltb~ihe will person- 

y be treated with respect enough. 
If he fails in these—if they are not 





conspicuous to the discriminating 
cabman, and the like of the cab- 
cnaerakhenns the — 
ceiving, ps not “as w 
a blow,” bat certainly a word that 
will be as offensive as a blow. 

The Italians need be, in general,’ 
a peacefal’ a for by all accounts 
the police do little to preserve tran- 
guillity: next to a thief a Tuscan 
fears the police. The whole admin- 
istration of law is “suspect” to him. 
“Even in these days,” writes Mr. 
Trollope, “a Tuscan rarely dreams, 
under avy circumstances, of volun- 
tarily having anything to say to the 
police. Bad indeed in their esti- 
mation, must the evil be, which 
would not be rendered worse to all 
parties concerned by letting the 
police have anything to do or to 
say in the matter.” 

And not only have we the ob- 
server of Italian manners before us 
in Mr. Trollope; we detect also run- 
ping through hig works a vein of 
quiet and subtle reflection. Often 
where the character appears but feeb- 
ly sustained, or sketched with an 
uncertain hand, the remarks which 
the author makes @ propos of his 
own creation are exceedingly good. 
He is not one of the most skilful of 
our novelists, but one of the most 
reflective. He will often suggest 
some higher conception than he him- 
self has succeeded in portraying. 

Amongst the bistorical sketches 
which Mr, T. Trollope has given us 
under the title of “A Decade of 
Italian Women,” there is one—that 
of St. Catherine of Siena—which 
pleased or attracted us, and which 
bears ona topic prominent in these 
novels—the teaching of the Catho- 
lic Chggch. This historical study 
links i with the interests of the 
present day by the fact, that the 
piety of St. Catherine is still upheld 
as an example which the good people 
of Italy aretaught to imitate. Very 


lately a and —_ edition 
of t ha 4 with 


x its miracles, 
and, what is worse, with its dis 
torted view of Ohristian morality 
and Obristian piety, has been pub- 


lished for the express edification of 
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poorer readers, “The ‘Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena, the Seraphic 
Spouse of Jesus Christ, forms vol- 
umes nine and ten of an ‘ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Library,’ brought out at a very 
cheap rate,as a means of supplying 
the people of Italy in the nine- 
teenth century with wholesome and 
profitable mental food !” 

As we have still a little space at 
our command, it may not be un- 
profitable to bestow a glance at this 
Catholic Saint, as she is represent- 
ed to us in this edifying work. Oa- 
therine, the daughter of a dyer of 
Siena, had one of those disordered 
and exceptional constitutions which 
would have led a medical man of 
the present day to class her amongst 
his cataleptic patients, and which 
would bave rendered her a much- 
coveted subject for the professors 
of mesmerism. In these persons, 
disease itself seems to bring with it 
a certain exaltation of the mental 
faculties, or, let us, say, of the cere- 
brum. They may be, in general, 


very uneducated and very slow to 
learn, and yet in some direction, or 


in the exercise of some peciliar 
faculty, they may manifest extra- 
ordinary power—as, for instance, in 
the command of language or the 
exercise of imagination. In the 
minds of such persons there is a 
distressing limitation, accompanied 
by an equally distressing energy 
within that limitation. | Oatherine 
has fits; she has trances; she seems 
to herself to see what she may only 
imagine; and though an illiterate 
woman, she writes letters to the 
Pope, which are said to bring about 
his return from Avignon to Rome. 
That this last fact requires some 
explanation, cannot be bted ; 
but say that the Pope pr d to 
yield to the exhortation of a po- 
pular saint, say this influence 
on the Pope was altogether an in- 
vention of others, there must have 
been some letter-writing on the part 
of this unedacated woman, or in- 
vention would never have run in this 
direction. We have, therefore, an 


instance not only of great suscepti-. 


bility and tenacity to a few impres- 
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sions, bat also of abnormal activity 
of mind in some of its operations, 


“At five years old,” thus runs the 
narrative, “it was her practice in going 
up-stairs to kneel at each step to the 
Virgin. She habitually flogged herself, 
and induced other children to imitate 
her in doing so, at six years of age. At 
seven she deprived herself of a great por- 
tion of her food, secretly giving it to her’ 
brother, or, throwing it to the cats. At 
the same age she would watch from the 
window to see when a Dominican monk 
passed, and as soon as ever he had movy- 
ed on, she used to run out and kiss the 
spot on the pavement on which he had 
placed his feet.” 


All this may be very instructive 
as a psychological study. We see 
how omnipotent any one idea may 
become if it is not counteracted by 
others, or by a general cultivation 
of the mind. The poor girl had 
associated the idea of merit with 
self-infliction, and there grew u 
a positive desire to torture hereelh 
The case of the poor girl is intel- 
ligible enough ; if anything needs 
explanation, it is that a mania for 
self-torture should be still upheid 
in any part of Europe as a pre-emi- 
nent manifestation of Christian piety. 

It was to be expected that the con- 
temporary biographer, the ‘ Blessed’ 
Raymond, should write in a lauda- 
tory strain of a Catherine of Siena. 
He himself was under precisely the 
same influences that produced such 
a saint. Bat is it really the case 
that everywhere else there shall be 
movement and progress, but never 
in the Catholic Church? Does it 
stand committed to unchangeable- 
ness? Must the present living 
priest see things, or pretend to see 
them, in the same light as the 
‘ Blessed’ Raymond, writing in the 
fourteenth centary? We hope not. 
We would rather that the great Ca- 
tholic institation should bend than 
that it should break—that it should 
submit to improvements — submit 
to nationalise itself—that it should 
consent to forget as well as to learn 
—so that it may become such organ 
of discipline and instruction as the 
age demands, ‘The day for ascetic 
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piety is not passed—if by this is 
meant, that the tendency to find a 
merit in some species of self-torture 
is passed away—but the day is 
surely come when those who have 

e education of others committed 
to them, should withdraw them from 
such a tendency, and substitute for 
it a bappy and happy-making love 
to God and man. 


“At twelve years old, being then 
marriageable, her mother begged her to 
comb her hair and ‘ wash her face often- 
er. But this she steadfastly refused to 
do, till her mother, having requested a 
married sister, for whom Catherine had 
the warmest affection, to use her influ- 
ence with her, she yielded, and began to 
pay some attention to the cleanliness of 
her person and the neatness of her dress.” 


This transgression—not the dis- 
obedience to her mother, but the 
yielding to her sister’s importuni- 
ties—this washing herself she treats 
as a most heinous sin; brings it 
with sighs and tears to her confes- 
sor; and is manifestly disappointed 
that he does not view it in the same 
light, and does not impose on her 
some terrible penance. To call 
herself a great sinner, and to roll 
herself in dust and ashes, would be 
the glory of a saint of this desecrip- 
tion. But while one can feel no- 
thing but compassion for the poor 
girl herself, one is justly indignant 
that an example of this kind should 
be put before susceptible young 
women as one for their imitation, 
or at least for their admiration. 
For although Father Raymond is re- 
luctant to be severe to the saint, he 
is no better teacher on the occasion 
than the saint herself could have been. 


“ Her sister continued to persuade her 
to pay attention to her person. ‘But,’ 
continues Father Raymond, ‘the omni- 
potent Lord not being able any longer to 
endure that His chosen bride should in 
any way be kept at a distance from Him, 
removed that obstacle that prevented her 
from uniting herself to God. For Bona- 
ventura, the Saint’s married sister who 
instigated her to vanity, being near to 
her confinement, died in childbirth, 
young as she was. Observe, O reader, 
how displeasing and ‘hateful to God it is 
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to impede or divert those who wish to 
serve Him. This Bonaventura was, as 
has been said, a very worthy woman, 
both in her conduct and in her conversa- 
tion; but because she endeavoured to 
draw back to the world her who wished 
to serve God, she was smitten by the 
Lord, and punished with a very painful 
death.” ’ 

The verdict in favour of non- 
washing could not have been more 
distinctiy ‘given. There is no need 
for us to dwell on the folly and 
mischief of educating a Christian 
conscience after such a pattern as 
this. But are we to believe that 
the Church of Italy will continue to 
endure that a work like this should 
be read as a manual of piety ? 

From another point of view the 
life of Catherine a to ra historian 
an interesting, an aps a per- 
plexing, study. What makes it ah 
is the close-combination of the real 
and the imaginary in the narrative 
as it ger eaews 9 S us. Catherine 
is an indisputably historic person 
—she is the well-known dyer’s Free af 
ter of Siena, and it is her own con- 
fessor, the biessed Raymond, who 
writes her biography. He, her con- 
temporary, writes for her contem- 
poraries ; and yet, mingled with the 
real incidents of a humap life, we 
have abundant miracles unhesitat- 
ingly recorded. For all this, no 
grave historian, whether he be Catho-. 
lic or Protestant, gives credence for a 
moment tq, the miraculous part of the 
narrative. It is an historical fact that 
the contemporaries of Catherine be- 
lieved in her supernatural gifts—io her 
effectual intercession with God — in 
her personal intercourse and com- 
munion with Christ—and in man 
events connected with her “daily li 
of a quite miraculous order. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it is something 
more than contemporary evidence that 
an historian wants ; he wants the evi- 
dence of men who will themselves re- 
quire sufficient testimony before they 
believe and record—of men who have 
at least learned to distinguish between 
what is fact and what is mere infer: 
ence from fact—of men whose de- 
vout feelings or purposes do not 
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carry them on, consciously or un- 
consciously, into exaggerated or 
fictitious statements. 

In the biography of Catherine 
we have striking instances both 
how the real becomes, by exaggera- 
tion, transformed into the miracul- 
ous, “and also how the purely ii- 
lusory comes to be narrated as a 
real event. That Catherine’s fasts 
were as prolonged as nature could 
sustain, is the actual fact; that 
“she remained wholly without 
food for many years” is the exag- 
geration of an age delighting in 
the miraculous. That Catherine 
saw visions from the age of six 
years old—that in one of these 
visions she was, married to Christ 
himself—is the fact; that these 
visions were objective realities of 
some kind, and not the mere coin- 
age of the brain, was the interpre- 
tation of an age that could believe 
that St. Paul and St. Peter, and 
Christ himself, would descend to 
earth and make themselves in some 
manner perceptible by her. It is 


not necessary, however, to suppose 


that all ber contemporaries would 
listen with credulity to her dreams, 
or treat them as anything but 
dreams—it is quite enough to ac- 
count for a biography such as Ray- 
mond’s, that there were a certain 
pamber of such faithful disciples, 
We may be sure that during 
Catherine’s life there were many 
mockers, many sceptics; hut these 
would not prevent the biography 
from being written, from being 
read, from being preserved. The 
biography lives, the mocking scep- 
tics die and are forgotten. We 
must not make the blunder of sup- 
posing that Father Raymond is a 
representative of all Siena. 

Catherine was, no doubt, in the 
first instance, the sport of her own 
delasions ; she detailed as fact 
what was mere imagination. But 

ps who find themselves ob- 
jects of wonder, have an irresistible 
temptation to increase the wonder 
by deliberate inventions of their 
own. ‘Thus to the two modes we 
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have already mentioned, in which 
the imaginary becomes mingled 
with the real, must be added this 
third—the wilful invention of one 
already accredited with some super- 
natural gifts and revelations, Oa- 
therine’s account of the manner in 
which she learned to read and 
write must, even in the construc- 
tion of the most charitable, be 
ranked amongst the inventions of 
her own mind. 

But in the life of Catherine the 
miraculous events are really not 
the most difficult of explanation. 
It is this poor fanatical woman, 
“scourging herself three times a- 
day till the blood streams from 
er,” wearing a chain of iron round 
her body, which aed eats its 
way into her flesh, fasting till the 
bewildered brain can no longer 
digtriminate between reality and. 
its own thought—to whom the 
government of Florence applies to 
negotiate a peace with the Pope! 
It is to -this visionary person—to 
this somnambulist, ass some might 
now be tempted to call her—that 
grave historians attribute - the re- 
turn of Pope Gregory from Avig- - 
non to Rome! Extraordinary as 
she may have been in some of her 
psychological § developments, we 
cannot but suspect that she was 
made, in some measure, the tool of 
abler and more crafty minds., There 
must have been some secret history 
here that would alone enable us to 
understand these events as related 
to us. We _ have her letters, but 
what portion of the letters printed 
as Catherine’s are really her com- 
position we have no means of judg- 
ing. Are all genuine? a few? none? 

But we must not be led further 
into what is always a tempting 
problem — this mixed character of 
folly and of piety, of craft and de- 
lusion, of tool and artificer, of ig- 
norance and ability. All we pray 
for is, that we may have only to 
study it i. the past,and that it 
may no longer appear in any part 
of Christendom rape tm example 
of Christian excellence. 
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CHAPTER I. 


8,12 p.m., a fine April evening. 
A hansom cab rattled up to the 
door of a “noble mansion” in 
Grosvenor Square. 

The impetuous horse had scarce 
been jerked into a halt when a 
young gentleman emerged on’ the 
avement, together with a gibus 
and white cravat. Slipping a shil- 
ling into the driver’s hand, he gave 
a lond and hurried knock at the 
closed portal. The sound had not 
vanished when, the door opening 
widely, Mr. Augustus Bromley 
marched through rows of servants 
into the inner hall. 

“Am I very late?” he inquired 
confidentially of the elderly valet 
who received his cloak, evidently 
no new acquaintance. 

“Not very, sir, but dinner is 
served, and. my master is coming 
down stairs.” 

Sure enough, as he spoke, the 
portly stomach of Sir Jehoshaphat 
was seen ‘descending, his white 
waistcoat heading the goodly pro- 
cession. 


Slowly and monurnfally did the 
procession proceed, as is the cus- 
tom in this melancholy island. Sir 
Jehoshaphat smiled on the youth 
in the hall with grim hospitality, 
bat without a word. The worthy 
man was not wont to utter before 
his soup. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bromley stood 
near the baluster, “hat in his hand, 
and fanrine in his face.” 

Slowly and sadly did the guests 
troop in, while our Augustus stood 
watching the couples with a longing, 
inquiring look. 

t was a great banquet this din- 
ner of Sir Jehoshaphat. A new 
dining-room had been added to the 
‘‘noble mansion” in Grosvenor 
Square, to. celebrate the addition 
of another million or so to his. for- 
tune. A dinner was to be given 
in honour of the room, and my 
lady had culled the choicest names 
from her visiting-book. 

Sir Jehoshaphat had insisted 
only on one guest. It was Mr. 
Augustus Bromley. 


CHAPTER II. 


No wonder, then, 
Coxe was rather 
method 
arrival. 

“’Ow de do?” she bowed terri- 
bly as she passed him, bringing up 
the rear of her splendid company. 

Mr. Bromley bowed ,low, as with 
a look of mingled relief and dis- 
appointment he offered his arm to 
Letitia, Miss Coxe, who fluttered 
like an angel of thirty in the wake 
of her ample mamma. 

As the company was being dis- 
tributed round the table, the young 
man once more cast his eye over 
the party, lest peradventure, he 
should have missed, in the hurry, 
the features he was seeking. 


that . Lady 
reserved in her 
of addressing the tardy 


Bat no; there he saw the dukes 
and privy councillors gathered to- 
gether by Lady Coxe; elder sons 
and younger sons, dallards and 
wits; but nowhere could he find 
that one guest on whose presence 
he had counted. So, tirning to 
Letitia, he govtal addressed her, 

“ Well, Miss Coxe, have you been 
going out lately a good deal ?” 

““Not very much,” answered Le- 
titia curtly, as she elected for clear 
soup. Miss Coxe was of an age to 
appreciate the merits of that amphi- 
bious edible. 

“Not very much, Miss Coxe?" 
rejoined Mr. Bromley, as he modest- 
ly whose the portion of turtle, the 
pendant of his neighbour's pottage . 
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“No; Mr. 
much.” 

“* How’s that ?” 

‘Why, really——” 

“I’m sure not from want of in- 
vitations ?” 

“Oh dear, no!” answered Miss 
Coxe, although such was pretty 
much the fact. 

“From want of inclination, per- 


a yt 
titia smiled. Turbot was be- 
fore her, and for the moment she 
could not speak. At length, she 
paused. 

“You know I never go to balls,” 
she said. ‘‘I think the eldest of 
four sisters should have done with 
such frivolities, and for the last ten 
days there has been nothing else:” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure, 
Miss Coxe, to give them up to 
your sisters. But you are so kind.” 

Miss Coxe smiled again, and be- 
took herself for consolation to a 
patty. 

Thus far the wily Bromley ac- 
companied her; and now, having 
seen her lips glued for some seconds 
to a pink and open glass, containing 
an effervescing fluid, he proceeded 
to cross-examine his neighbour with 
no slight skill and subtilty. . 

“What do you think made me 
late to-day ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know.” 

“T don’t think you can keep a 
secret, Miss Coxe.’’ 

A cutlet stifled the remonstrance. 

“Indeed I can,” murmured at 
length the virgin. 

“Then I may tell it you later. But 
first you must tell me some secrets.” 

“I’m sure you're laughing at me, 
Mr. Bromley.” 

“* Contrariwise blessin 

“For shame, Mr. Bromley.” 

“T beg your pardon— very wrong, 
I know; the bad effects of a careful 
' education. But first, is Lady Coxe 
very angry with me for being so late?” 

“ Not very.” 

“Oh, Miss Coxe, how roguish is 
that smile !” 

Letitia was tackling the mutton. 

“And now, do tell me how are 
your sisters,” ° 


Bromley, not very 


” 
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“Which of them?” Miss Coxe 
did not inquire without a reason. 

“ All! why are they not here to- 
night ?” 

“ Miesy is not out yet.” 

“Bat the others— Miss Florence 
and Miss Constance ?” 

“T will let you into a little family 
history. They are both going to- 
night to the ball at Conisbro’ House, 
They were afraid of spoiling their 
dresses if they came down to din- 
ner, as afterwards there would not 
be time to dress; so they will not 
make their appearance till later.” 

Mr. Bromley was not ill-pleased 
at the information. He himself was 
going to the ball. With due reti- 
cence, however, he suppressed all 
appearance of emotion. 

“And are you not going to the 
ball? It will be nothing without 
ou.” 
me Do you really think so?” mur- 
mured Letitia, with an anxious soft- 
ness in her tones. 

Bromley felt himself as on the 
verge of a precipice. Turning to 
his left, he opened fire on his other 
neighbour. 

The neighbour was a stout gen- 
tleman, hitherto intent on the occu- 
pation of the hour. He was a cele- 
brated physician, of great wealth, 
addicted to feel the pulse of the 
Stoek Exchange as well as of pa- 
tients, an old bachelor, director of 
assurance companies, a man of few 
words but of many meals. 

Bromley knew the gourmand 
slightly, and with much plasticity 
addressed him. 

“Very good mayonnaise.” 

“Hear, HEAR!” answered the 
Doctor. 

“Truly admirable,” 

Bromley. 6 

“ Hear, HEAR!——” 

“We had a house dinner yester- 
day.” 

“Hear, hear! What did - you 
have ?” 

“We began with a dozen of 
oysters each, which Luculjus might 
have envied.” it 

‘‘Too many ; eight is quite enough 
before dinner. I hope you put a 


continued 
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little touch of cayenne in the pepper- 
castor.” , 

“Of course we did.” Bromley 
looked at his neighbour as though 
injured by the doubt. 

“Hear, hear!” rejoined the 
latter, apologetically — “and what 
next?” 

“A ‘bisque’ soup—admirable.” 

“Hear, hear! Does your chef 
understand that little invention of 
Careme’s as to curing the tails? It 
is a wonderful art. Take of carrots 
sliced one ounce, of sugar one ounce, 
ordinary pepper one table - spoon- 
ful——” 

‘¢He told me that he had made, a 
special study of that point,” inter- 
rupted Bromley. 

‘‘ Hear, hear!” the Doctor spoke 
but faintly. Bisque was a topic of 
constant heart-burning between him- 
self and his cook. 

At this moment Letitia, indig- 
nant at the desertion, interrupted her 
neighbour. 

“Papa is speaking to Dr. Lead- 
bitter,” .she remarked; and sure 
enoogh Sir Jehoshaphat was chanting 
to his customer from the centre of 
the table, where, by Lady Coxe’s 
orders, he had taken up a position op- 
posite herself. 

“Do you recollect that piece of 
plate, Leadbitter ?” 

The middle of the table exhibited a 
perfect oasis of palm-trees and camels, 
with springs of water and turbaned 
figures, 

“ Hear, hear,” answered the Doc- 
tor. 

“ What is it?” asked a duke, good- 
naturedly. ' 

“That superb  epergne,’ con- 
tinued Sir Jehoshaphat, “was pre- 
sented to me for my exertions on 
hehalf of the new Bombay Steam 


Company.” tes 
ad- 


“ Hear, hear,” 
bitter, 

“And what is this?” asked a 
wit, mildly, and nodding towards 
another piece of plate exhibiting a 
vessel gradually sinking into the 
waves. 

“That was given me by my 
brother Directors after twenty years’ 


from Dr. 
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constant attendance at the Rara Avis 
Marine Insurance Office.” 

“Ab, Sir Jehoshaphat, that's 
what you call making insurance 
doubly sure.” 

“Blagden’s in luck to-night,” 
whispered a fellow-wit to his neigh- 
bour; “and that’s not always the 
case. I saw him reading the ivscrip- 
tion round that silver sea. He's 
short-sighted, and couldn’t conceal 
his exertions, .Then he led the way 
to the plate, and brought out his little 
sentiment.” ; 

The second wit’s neighbour—a 
young lady just out — felt awed at 

er companion’s severity. In fact, 
Lady Coxe had made the usual mis- 
take of inviting more than one wit. 
She had asked three, not including 
Dr. Leadbitter, who, by his own 
family, was considered to trench on 
that order. Dr. Leadbitter was, nev- 
ertheless, etd good - natured. So 
apropos of the insurance office, he 
thought to tell a story redounding to 
the credit of his host. 

““Do you recollect, Sir Jehosha- 
phat, what our worthy chairman 
said on that occasion? ‘Well, says 
he, ‘now that you’ve got the ship, I 
hope you'll always keep your head 
above water.’ ” 

“That’s worthy of _Blagden,” 
whispered Whiting, the rival wit, to 
his frightened associate, while Dr. 
Leadbitter repeated the poiat— 

“T hope you'll always keep your 
head above water.” 

A sickly smile passed round the 
table. 

“Talking of Rara Avis,” began 
Blagden, “I’ve heard a new inter- 
pretation of that well-known pass- 
age ” 


“ Heaven help us!” gasped Whit- 
ing, “when he once begins on those 
philological discussions.” 
The fact is, that Blagden and Whit- 
ing ere two deadly enemies. 
hiting is a man of some power 
in repartee, and of considerable in- 


formation. He is very amusing and 
anecdotic. Some people go so far 
as to say that he prepares himself 
for dinners by a preliminary. course 
of reading. Be this as it may, he 
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is very pleasant at a dinner-table, 
and makes the time pass pleas- 
antly. 

Blagden, on the other hand, is a 
man of very smal] powers, and en- 
tirely destitute of any humour so- 
ever. True, he reads much and 
amasses information ; but his manner 
of retailing his goods is dreary in the 
extreme; and the effort is so evident to 
sustain a part into which be has been 
forced by a curious dispensation, that 
his jokes, except to the dullest, sound 
like a knell. ’ 

The third wit was completely in 
the background. He was one of 
those men who shine’ only in a 
choice society. 

So Whiting and Blagden had it to 
themselves. The dukes and privy 
councillors, the dowagers and damsels, 
were content to listen, and the two 
wags reigned supreme in the new 
dining-room. 

Blagden had for the moment pos- 
session of the tribune. Rara Avis 
was being discussed with much 
acumen. 

He had come to the words “ ni- 
groque,” when Lady Coxe, with the 
temerity of ignorance, came to the 
rescue of her guests. The conver- 
eation rolled towards Whiting. He 
was to be the arbitrator of an ap- 

J. 

“Ho! I’m sure ’e can tell us,” 
exclaimed Lady Coxe, “’e knows 
everything.” 

So the question was put to Mr. 
Whiting ; and Bromley leant forward, 
not without some curiosity, to hear 
the wit’s answer. 

“Ho, Mr. Whitin’, can you tell 
us, do now, ’oo is that delightful 
foreigner we met a month ago at 
Lady Moorpath’s. Lady Moorpath 
says ’e’s so delightful.” 

“ As I had not the honour of: being 
at the ball, I must first, as a lawyer, 
' ask the name of the party.” Lady 
Coxe was puzzled. he was con- 
scious of a certain deficiency in 
French, and was reluctant to expose 
her vulnerabilities to the dinner- 
table. 

A supernumerary kindly reliéved 
her. 
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“We were talking of Count Ra- 
belais de Chinon.” 

“Ob, now I have it. Well, I 
o know something of the gentle- 
man—a very pleasant agreeable 
man.” 

“Yes, I wanted to ask him to- 
day, only some’ow or other I 
couldn’t,” retorted Lady Coxe, with 
a glance at’ Bromley, that partly 
revealed to him the cause of that 
lady’s displeasure. 

“But do you know anything of 
him?” inquired Sir Jehoshaphat, in a 
tone intended to be easy and careless. 
“Ts he of a great family?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Whiting. 
“He claims a lineal descent from the 
author of ‘ Gargantua,’” 

“Now that is a pretty mistake,” 
interrupted Blagden, glad to have 
caught his rival tripping. ‘ Rabe- 
lais was a priest, curate of Meu- 
don.” 

Whiting cast a glance of compas- 
sionate scorn on the unfortunate 
wit. 

“Twas not aware that his priest- 
hood need make any difference.” 

The answer created some sensa- 
tion. Some of the elders smiled. 
Others looked grave. The young 
men grinned. The young ladies 
were unconscious—all except Letitia. 
Letitia blushed. But then she was 
thirty. As to Blagden, poor man, he 
was covered with confusion and dis- 
tress at not being able to floor his 
antagonist. 

“The clerical rule was very lax 
in those days, as you,'as a student, 
ought to know, Mr. Blagden,” con- 
tinued Mr. Whiting, with severity. 
“The Rabelais of the present day de- 
clare their ancestor to have been mar- 
ried, as were his friends the Cardi- 
nal Castillon and Bishop Montluc, 
You must recollect, Sir Jehoshaphat, 
the celebrated epigram of the day on 
the subject.” 

“Ob, very well, very well, Mr. 
Whiting,” answered the baronet, with 
a cool assurance worthy of a better 
cause. 

And Whiting felt rejoiced at the 
little fraud. He had escaped the 
task of repeating the epigram of 
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which he had forgotten the two 
best lines. 

But he was not to get off so 
easily. 

“Can’t you repeat it, Mr. Whit- 
ing ?” asked one of the dukes. 

“T am afraid that this is not 
exactly an aadience suited for it,” 
rejoined Whiting, with an expres- 
sive look. “I am sure Sir Jeho- 
shaphat would not wish. me to do 


Sir Jehoshaphat smiled, throw- 
ing into his countenance an expres- 
sion of much villany and inward 
satisfaction. 

“Bat is the race then | uninter- 
rupted to its source?” interposed 
a peer, with some pretensions to 
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heraldic knowledge. “I do not re- 
collect the name in French history.” 

“Nor does any one else, my lord. 
The fact being that a financier, one 
of the few who retained a fortune 
of Law’s making, farbished up a 
pedigree, and, by some inexplicable 
rocess, obtained nobility from 
ouis XV. The present represen- 
tative of the family died, I believe, , 
some years ago,a quiet and harm- 
less old man. As .to the faily 
fortune I can say nothing, as 
know nothing. The present young 
man is supposed to be reforming, 
having passed, as I am told, a 
‘ jeunesse orageuse,’ ” 

As he came to a pause, Lady Coxe 
bowed, and the ladies left the room. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tt will scarcely be necessary to 
reproduce the after-dinner conver- 
sation. The wits gave palpable 
signs of their existence. The’ poli- 
ticians talked politics, the younger 
men talked of their amusements, 
while Bromley, sitting between 
Whiting and Sir Jehoshaphat, lis- 
tened to the sallies of the one, and 
enjoyed a little confidential dialogue 
with the other. 


“Ah, well,” muttered Whiting,«door o 


as the gentlemen were about to fol- 
low the ladies, and in answer to 
_ & casual observation, “the world 
may turn and turn and twist for 
ever, it will never tarn up anything 
new. Here we have had fardin- 
gales and hoops recurring at certain 
periods, like an epidemic. Here 
they are again, and here they are 
likely to continue. Now France 
takes fashions from us—now we 
take them from France. Grimm 
wrote a very pretty paper on the 
subject, buat, long before his time, 
we were mutually guilty of the 
folly.” 

“Talking of Grimm,”  inter- 
rupted Blagden, anxious also to ex- 


that story he tells of a dealer in 


Prince de Guéméné, complained 
that henceforth he must live like a 
private gentleman.” 

“Ah, my dear Blagden, did a 
—_ = the maxims of oe 
veur?’ They ought to be a 
all over London.” ites 
‘ “I think I have,” replied Blag- 
ep. 

“T have not,” declared the host, 
as the party was approaching the 

the drawing-room. “ 
wish you would repeat them to 
my daughters. I am sure ‘twould 
do them good.” And beckoning 
Miss Florence and Miss Oonstance 
to listen, Sir Jehoshaphat begged 
Mr. Whiting to administer his 
advice. 

“Are you prepared for a strong 
dose ?’’ inquired the physician. 

“Oh, quite,” answered Florence ; 
“a neutral beauty,” to use a French 
writer’s expression, She was short, . 
round, sunburnt, black-eyed, and 
saucy. 

And with her assurance Whiting | 


gan. 

“First, Everything which alters 
or disguises nature, proceeds from 
hibit his lore, “do you recollect a false taste.” 


“Hear, HEAR,” chimed in Dr, 


millinery, who, having lost a large Leadbitter, who in the’ meanwhile 


sum by the 


bankruptcy of the had drawn near the little group 
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with Mr. Bromle 
com 
& 


—as near as was 
tible with the ladies’ dresses. 

econd, Everything which 

forces nature beyond -its due bounds, 

proceeds from a bad taste.” 

Sir Jehoshaphat looked trium- 
’ phantly at his daughter. 

“Thirdly, Everything which 
eclipses the ‘beauties; or hinders 
the freedom of action, proceeds 
from a want of taste,’” 

“Very true,” remarked Sir Je- 
hosbaphat, sententiously. 

“Hear, hear,” chorused Mr. 
Leadbitter. 

“¢Fourthly, Everything which 
constrains nature, or hinders the 
freedom of action, proceeds from a’ 
—I must say it, ladies — ‘depraved 
taste.’ 

“*Fifthly, Everything which 
loads nature with superfluous orna- 
ment, proceeds from an affectation 
of taste.’ 

“And, lastly, ‘Everything which 
is out of character is certainly out 
of taste.’ ” 

** And now you have got it, girls,” 
nodded Sir Jehoshaphat, content- 
edly. And as he turned towards 
Constance,- his eyes lit up with 
pleasnre. He could not conceal 
his paternal pride. 

Constance was tall, and _beauti- 
ful. Her fair complexion, her fine 
classic features, bore a stamp of re- 
finement far above the status of her 
family. 

Dignity and womanliness were 
well combined in the dark hazel 
eye, the —_ chiselled nostril, the 
short upper lip, and the delicately 
rounded chin. Her movements 
were graceful. Asher father look- 
ed, her small hand was arranging 
a flower in her hair, and the pose 
was eminently consolatory. 

" “At any rate I will say this of 
my girls,” exclaimed the father; 
“although they may bedizen them- 
‘ selves out as they like, they never 
exceed their allowance.” _ 

“Hear, hear,” responded Lead- 
bitter. 

“An admirable quality,” added 
a duke. As these praises were 
being lavished, a slight cloud came 
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over the brilliant features of Con- 
stance. None perceived it ~ but 
Bromley. 

“And may I ask how much is con-. 
sidered necessary for a young lady’s 
pin - money?” inquired Leadbitter. 

“I give them each two hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year, paid punc- 
tually and quarterly,” answered Sir 
Jehoshaphat, pompously. “On the 
first of January, the first of April, 
the first of July, and the first of 
October each of my grown-up 
daughters receives the sum of sixty- 
two pounds ten shillings, income- 
tax not deducted.” 

“ Hear, hear,” burst out Mr. Lead- 
bitter. 

“That’s the exact figure, my Lord 
Duke, two — five — ought, ” answer- 
ed Sir Jehoshaphat, rattling in his 
pockets. 

“Mais c'est princier,” interrupt- 
ed a strange voice, and the million- 
aire’s countenance fell. 

The little group turned, and be- 
fore them stood the well - trimmed 
whiskers and handsome features of 
Count Rabelais de Chinon. 

Lady Coxe advanced playfally. 

“Oh, méchong ’ow de do? 
Where ‘ave you been dining? You 
mush dine ’ere on Tuesday.” 

Lady Coxe turned reproachfully 
«towards her husband and Bromley 
with a severe expression, as though 
but for them the Count would have 
been dining that day in Grosvenor . 
Square. 

They were talking to the girls, 
and were apparently unconscious of 
the mute appeal. A rapid glance 
between the girls and Augustus, 
however, showed that this was not 
the case. Meanwhile. the guests 
had, one by one, departed, and there 
remained none but the family party, 
Mr. Bromley, and the Count. The 
latter approached Constance. ai" 

“What beautiful toilette,” he 
began, with much truth; and, leav- 
ing him to finish his conversation - 
with the daughter, Bromley led 
Lady Coxe to a neighbouring settee, 
and opened fire on that lady’s heart. 

“Lady Coxe, I was late to-day 
for dinner.” 
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“Well, never mind, Mr. Bromley. 
It is not, perhaps, very civil to come 
late to a banquet like that of to- 

But perhaps you were en- 
gaged.” 

“T was engaged on your account.” 

“Indeed, and pray ‘ow may that 
have been?” inquired the old lady, 
with much sarcasm. 

‘‘Why, I have heard you more 
than once express a desire to become 
acquainted with Lady I!minster.” 


Lady Coxe began to feel interest-- 


ed in the conversation. Her dig- 
nity, however, -did not allow her to 
show it. She answered slowly. 

‘Lady Ilminster is a person ’ose 
_beauty and personal merits make 
‘er acquaintance undoubtedly de- 
sirable.” 

“You are not, perhaps, aware that 
she is nearly related to me.” 

“T am acquainted with that co- 
incidence.” 

“And, perhaps, you know that 
she has been for some time very ill 
at her Richmond villa.” 

“Such rumour ‘ad reached my 
ear.” 

“She is now better, and to-day 
I went to see her.” 

Lady Coxe was really becoming 
engrossed in her young friend’s 

@ communications. 

He continued— 

“ You hear everything, Lady 
Coxe; have you heard that she is 
going to give, in celebration of her 

- convalescence, a very little déjeuner 
at the Villa?” 

“I ’ad heard something of the 
kind. But it’s to be very shwosy. 
Only one ’undered and twenty to be 
asked, so that they may all sit down 
and dine at the same time,” 

“Well, Lady Ooxe, I thought 
you might !:ke to go.” 

“Oh, indeed, Mr. Bromley; but 
do you think by the rules of eti- 
quette that Lady Ilminster could 
seod me a card without being pre- 
sented to me? ‘You know, though 
not members of the aristocracy, we 
are of a good fam’ly, and ‘old our 
’eads ’igh.” 

“Indeed you do. But Lady 
Ilminster desires me to say that 


she hopes you will excuse her, as 
she has not been able, from her ill- 
ness, to make your acquaintance, 
but that she takes the liberty of 
sending you this card, as her party 
would not be complete without 
you.” 

“We shall be very ‘appy,”’ an- 
swered Lady Coxe, with mach self- 

ion, while secretly she could 
ave hugged the young man to her 
heart. And,, indeed, that organ 
beat with terrible velocity as she 
perused the magic cardboard. Lady 
Coxe, Miss Florence Coxe, Miss 
Constance Coxe. Bromley had 
taken care that the names should 
be specified, as he distrusted Leti- 
tia and her possible condact on this 
occasion. 

Lady Coxe was bent on giving 
her young friend an instantaneous 
proof of her gratitude. 

“Can we give you a seat to 
Conisbro’ "Ouse ?” she asked. 

“Mamma !” said Florence, in a 
tone of admonition. 

A cloud came over the face of 
Constance. . 

Bromley was full of tact. ; 

“IT am afraid your carriage is 
already over- full. Three are quite 
enough under existing circum- 
stances.” 

“Voila, miladi, |’inconvénient 
des modes d’aujoutd’hui,” interpos- 
ed the Frenchman, with intention. 

“Ho, Congte, I’m much afraid 
you’re a mourvy soujy.” 

The Frenchman placed ‘his hand 
on his heart. 

“Then I will walk with this 
gentleman to the ball,” continued 
the Count. 

“Do you know the Duchess, 
Congte?” asked the Baronet’s Lady. 

“No, miladi, but you will pre- 
sent me.” 

Poor Lady Coxe sank back 
aghast, and had it not been for 
Mr. Augustus Bromley her whole 
evening would have been rendered 
wretchéd. 

He interposed at this juncture. 

“Tf the Count will honour me 
by placing himself under my chap- 
eronage, I think I can insure him 
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a hearty welcome. The Duchess 
has given me carte blanche for danc- 
ing men, and I suppose Count 
Rabelais comes under that cate 


gory.” 
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The Count seemed prepared to 
give an immediate evidence of his 
powers, when, the carriage being 
announced, Lady Coxe led the way 
to the door. 


CHAPTER IV, 


“My friend,” began the Count, 
as he took Bromley’s arm — “ My 
friend, shall ’e jump into a 
’ansomcab ?” 

“It’s quite close, and the hour 
is not late: shall we walk ?” 

‘““All is equal. We can converse 
more at our ease walking, and I 
have much to say to you.” 

“You honour me, Count,” 

Bromley was somewhat surprised 
at the sudden confidence. He had 
never spoken to the Count but 
three times before that evening. 

“T entertain an instinctive sym- 
pathy for you, my friend, not a 
little enhanced by the feeling that 
it is reciprocated.” 

“ You flatter me, Count.” 

“From the moment I first saw 
your Anglo-Saxon face, I felt that 
we were destined to be friends for 
life, perhaps comrades.” 

“Really you overwhelm me.” 

“Nay, perhaps some: day to be 
still more nearly connected.” 

“Indeed, Count, these anticipa- 
tions of yours even outstrip my 
wishes.” q 

“ Believe me, I shall not dislike it. 
Foi de Rabelais.” ; 

“How can I express——” 

“TI have seen—yes, my little 
Bromley, I have seen it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, I have seen it— polisson 
— ah — animal!” 

“T really do not understand.” 

“Ab, malin! do not you think 
I see the entente cordiale between 
Monsieur Bromley and la _ petite 
espiégle, the young Florence?” 

‘Really, Count Rabelais, you al- 
together mistake.” 

“Chut! I will not breathe the 
word ; but I have seen what I have 
seen. Let me tap you on the sto- 
mach, gueux/” and the Count exe- 


cuted one or two steps lightly on 
the pavement, singing a refrain. 


- Au dieu d’amour il n’est rien d’impossible, 


Donc il ne faut jamais désespérer, 
Car toute femme a sa corde sensible, 
Que tét ou tard un amant sait toucher.” 


Bromley followed in silence, wait- 
ing for further disclosures. 

“She is piquant, the fair Flor- 
ence,” continued the Count, as soon 
as this outpouring had subsided — 
“She is piquant, and some say 
she is rich, 
able?” 

“Why, indeed, I have never in- 
quired. Not having the intentions. 
you attribute to me, it has not been 
worth my while entering into the 
question.” 

* But she must be rich, la petite?” 

“ For her sake, I hope so.” 

“Bat they tell me that he is a 
millionaire, the bon papa.” 

“T fancy he must be very well 
off.” 

“But are there not half a hun- 
dred suitors for the daughters ?” 

“Why, you see the fair Letitia is 
not married, and if suitors were so 
plentiful, she would not be averse, 
I imagine, to the holy state.” 

“But I fancy that Whiting has 
little intentions towards that re- 
spectable young lady.” 

“* Nonsense !” 

“Then why ask him to 
house ?” 

‘“‘ He is a writer. In this country © 
any man with the gift of putting 
two words together may be a thorn 
in your side for ever.” 

“ But they tell me that old Je- 
hoshaphat has: no children but the 
four daughters.” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“Then you think him an old 
vaurien? Poor miladi Coxe!” 


la petite—eh, misér- 


the 
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‘‘No, I should think him the truest 
of husbands.” 

“Then he has only four daugh- 
ters _ ° 

“Ostensibly.” 

“And they the inheritors of his for- 
tunes ?” 

“T should suppose so.” 

“Then, my little Bromley, we shall 
be brothers-in-law.” 

‘““You honour me; but how do 
you propose to effect this desirable 
result ?” 

“You shall marry your little love 
la Florence. I will espouse Con- 
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stance, who, after all, will make 
the best Countess of the two. We 
will mutually aid each other —la 
mére Coxe will be on my side, le 
Pére on yours. Does that suit 
ou?” 

“With many thanks for the 
offer, not at all. I have no inten- 
tions with regard to Miss Florence; 
and here we are at the ball——” 

“We must talk of this again,” 
whispered the Count, as he bent a 
low bow to the Duchess, and left 
his companion to make the necessar 
explanations. ’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Publius Syrus tells us that to deli- 
berate on useful things is a prudent 
delay. 

It may not be useless to deliberate 
for a short space on the causes that 
prevented Lady Coxe from giving a 


seat in her carriage to Mr, Augustus coo 


Bromley. 

Dress has always been one of the 
weaknesses inherent in the British 
female. 

Queen Elizabeth left three thousand 
dresses — Frenche gownes, rounde 
gownes, loose gownes, pantobles, saufe- 
‘ gardes, and juppes. 

The widespread farthingale was 
likewise in her day the cause of 
much extravagance. Large dresses 
are inevitably more expensive than 
those of more rational proportions, 
not only in the increase of size, but 
in the additional ornament neces- 
sary to relieve the wide expanse of 
colour. Queen Elizabeth likewise 
excelled in this department of 
extravagance. Embroidered with 
lions, tigers, nay, serpents, sea- 
horses, swans, and ostriches, her 
dress in quality was as luxurious 
as_in quantity. Cloths of gold 
and of silver, rich Genoa velvets, 
silks, satins, and costly tissues, all 
contributed to demolish the for- 
tunes of husbands under the virgin 
Queen. Rich laces completed the 
robes, when the substrata were not 
considered sufficiently ruinous for 
display. 


The ‘ Weekly Journal’. for Janua- 
ry, 1717, is said to record the death of 
of the celebrated mantua-maker, Mrs. 
Selby, the inventor, or probably 
the reviver, of the hoop-petticoat. 
Mrs. Selby was the first of “ women’s 


Mrs. Selby was, therefore, the 
rime cause of Bromley’s exile 
rom the family-coach of the Coxes, 
and the readers should know the 
object of the invention. It was to 
conceal the pregnancy of a king’s 
mistress — the shame of a faithless 
wife. A volume would scarcely con- 
taig all that has been said and written 
on/ the subject. One extract will 
suffice. 

It was Madame de Mon 
who invented the robes battantes to 
conceal her pregnancy; but when 
she wore them, it was precisely as 
if she had publicly announced what 
she affected to conceal, as people 
said-—‘Madame de Montespan has 
ut on her robe battante, there- 
ore,” &e, 

Yet this is the dress adopted by the 
Miss Coxes. ’ 

Oh! for the pen of Mrs. Stone to 
describe their costume at that luxu- 
rious ball! Or rather the costume 
of Constance ; for Florence, with her. 
“ neutral face "—that is, neither ugly 
nor handsome, but with a little 
lively countenance— endeavoured to 
follow the precepts of the English 
philosophers, and to ‘imitate in her 
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dress that conciseness, that spirit, and 
that point which ought to characterise 
the epigram.” 

But Constance, the tall, majestic 
Constance, demanded more dignified 
accessories. 

In her costume she affected a 
magnificence and a gorgeous humi- 
lity which seemed the intermediate 
link between the virgin and the 
matron, for, indeed, it partook of 
each. 

A skirt of sumptuous pink silk de- 
scended circling to the ground, ‘‘armed 
with ribs of whale.” 

Flounces of rich lace covered the 
petticoat, scarcely allowing the first 
fabric to appear. 

Here and there a bouquet of moss- 
roses, artistically wrought, looped up 
some portion of the dress, and a glit- 
ter occasionally betrayed a gem only 
half-coneealed, which shone like a dew- 
drop. 

Her boddice was covered with the 
same flowers, ,Art had outwitted 
nature in the frosted leaves, sun- 
burnt, or a tender green; nay, the 
scent of the rose had been added by 
the faithfal artist. 

Her head-dress consisted of a net 
of pearls, encircled by the rich diadem 
of her hair; while a fresh nosegay 
of moss-roses and lilies of the valley 
completed the illusion, to which neith- 
er taste nor expense had spared their 
help. 

Still there was a cloud on that fair 
face, which told of hidden vexation or 
anxiety. 

The classical features were not at 
rest, the movements of the graceful 
form were nervous. 

A calm lJooket-on would have 
guessed the internal agitation of her 
who was universally proclaimed the 
beauty of that evening. 

*The walls had disappeared be- 
neath a trellis- work, to which 
creepers and rare plants of every 
kind and country had been at- 
tached. Portable fountains, dis- 
posed in divers parts of the lofty 
rooms, cooled the atmosphere by 
their sparkling appearance and sil- 
very sound. The chandeliers and 
lustres were also rich with flowers. 
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eminent artists. Wealth and lux- 
ury had poured their treasures on 
the head of a thousand guests, 
Those guests were taking their plea- 
sure in a thousand ways, suited to 
their different tastes—some with 
dancing till faint, others with 
slanders and backbiting; the more 
inoffensive, with listlessly lookin 
on. Others, more benignant (and 
these formed the weakest number), 
lavished admiration. 

Matches were supposed, made up, 
and again undone in the short 
space of an hour, and speculation 
under every shape went her nightly 
round. 

None more speculating than. 
My Lady Coxe herself, as we may 
jadge from the following conversa- 
tion. 

“Tt is, after all, a great thing and 
a grand privilege to ‘ave the ’onor of 
a@ title.” 

“TI should not care that my 
daughters should have titles,” was 
the tart answer of a small red-faced 
lady, to whom the observation had 
been addressed, and whose red- 
faced daughters could never dream 
of aspiring above squires. 

‘Bat now,” resumed Lady Coxe, 
with a patronising air, “ isn’t ‘it 
pleasant to ‘ear announced the 
Count and Countess of So-and-So, or 
the Marchioness, instead of plain Mrs. 
Somebody.” 

This was another hit at the little 
woman, who bridled up and an- 
swered— 

“Solid wealth and comfort for me 
and mine—none of those foreign 
Counts that don’t count much in this 
country.” 

Lady Coxe blushed through her 
rouge. 

“T didn’t mean foreign Counts, but® 
English nobility.” 

“ But there is a whiskered foreigner 
paying mighty compliments to Miss 
Constance,” pertinaciously _contin- 
ued the little woman. “ Who is 
he?” 

“Oh, a charming, clever man, the 
Count of Rabelais de Chinon, a very 
rich Frenchman.” 
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“Oh!” answered the red-faced 
woman, as she bustled’ away to 
look after her own chubby daugh- 


ters. 

Waltz followed waltz, and quad- 
rille followed waltz, and the fair 
Constance danced with many ad- 
miring partners, three times also 
with Achille de Rabelais. 

The Frenchman danced, as he 
did everything, with audacity. As, 
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with a somewhat risquée pirouette, 
he squeezed the young beauty’s 
waist, and deposited her, breath- 
less, on a divan, Constance looked 
up. Her eyes met those of Au- 
gustus Bromley, and a deep blush 
of consciousness covered her fore- 
need } 
“ Delicieuse, role 
you waltz Theme 


d’honneur, 
angel. You 


would turn every head in Paris.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Constance Coxe was a very nice 
girl, though she looked nicer than 
she really was. 
rather too much of what may be de- 
signated the financial manner to 
be pleasing to all persons. This 
Bromley perceived, and hoped here- 
after to remedy. 

The financial manner is the man- 
ner appertaining to the offspring of 
great fortunes made in trade. Con- 
stance could not be called vulgar, yet 
there was that about her which was 
not entirely opposed to- vulgarity. 
The fact was, that she, like many of 
her class, had not partaken of that 
home education which instils man- 
ner with mother’s milk and daily 
bread. She had been very care- 
fully instructed. She played music 
of the ‘high classical school. Nay, 
more, she was well grounded there- 
in, and could discourse of Sebastian 
Bach, Beethoven, quartetts, sym- 
phonies, and fugues in any letter of 
the alphabet. She likewise under- 
stood geology, admired Kingsley’s 
writings, was not averse to insects, 
was strong in German literature, 
and subscribed to ragged schools 
and Maudie’s library. Nathless, 
there was a twang about her not as 
true as the sterling of her father’s 
bank. Her manners had not that 
repose which marked the caste of 
Lady Ilminster and her set, She 
laughed so loud as though who 
should prevent her. There was 
too much gush about her in her 
lighter moments; too much af- 
fectation of doing the right thing 
socially and morally,*added to: the 


She had, in fact, 


apparent manifestation of a senti- 
ment, which might or might not 
exist in reality, of Conscious supe- 
riority over her fellow-women. 

But though her manners were 
not really distinguished, it ‘was 
difficult to discover where the flaw 
really existed. 

They had been acquired second- 
hand: from associates, and were not 
innate—so they had, perhaps, the 
appearance of second-hand goods, 
One or two stains were indelible, 
consequently covered over with an 
ornament not quite in place— but 
the rest was varnished up satisfac- 
torily, and looked almost like new. 

She was not very clever, but 
having overcome a giggle natural 
to finance, she was serious, and, in 
her height and beauty, looked dig- 
nified and wise. Moreover, she was 
very much in love with Augustus 
Bromley, accepted his lessons , with 
gratitude, and his reproofs with 
humility. She believed in his fa- 
ture as firmly as himself, and 
piqued herself as much on her 
worldly wisdom as on her disin- 
terestedness in loving a man whom 
her mother disapproved, through 
ignorance, but whom she preferred 
as much from ambition as passion. 

But on this evening she hed 
avoided him and danced with the 
Count. It was not till late that 
Augustus could take ber aside for 
a moment, With her arm on his 
he led her, through the long chain 
of rooms. At length they reached 
a conservatory, occupied by couples, 
who, like thremselves, for 
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solitude. Secure in the absorption 
of others, he began— 

“What’ is it, Oonstance) makes 
you avoid me to-night?” 

“TI do not avoid you, Unfortu- 
nately, nearly every time you have 
asked me to dance I have been en- 
gaged.” 

“Such has not generally been 
the case, Constance. You have, 
on other occasions, managed to se- 
cure me one or two dances in the 
course of the evening.” 

‘* But to night I could not.” 

“You seem to have exercised 
the power in favour of that distin- 
guished foreigner whom I brought 
here.” 

‘“* Angustus, you are jealous.” 

“Jealousy does not exist in offi- 
cial life— that is to say, jealousy of 
women.” 

Constance played with her skirts 
nervously. 

“Mamma desired me to be very 
civil to the Count.” 

“And very uncivil to me, I sup- 
pose; but the order has been re- 
peated more than once without the 
same effect.” 

“ But I must obey her.” 

‘Certainly. Obey her! Let her 
choose a husband for you, and, in 
her perspicacity, she will select 
the Count. He has already fixed 
his attentions on you, and she is 
favouring them.” 
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“Never. I will 
him.” 

“Then there has been a question 
of it.” 

“ Augustus, IT can stand this no 
longer. For heaven’s sake spare 
me. If you only knew all, and 
would trust in me—I cannot, at 
this moment, offend mamma.” 

“I do not wish you to offend 
her — but tell me, dear Constance, 
whence ‘all this fear and flurry? 
You seem afraid of some great evil.” 

The tears no longer glittered in 
her eye. They fell fast on her dress, 
They were quite alone. Augustus 
took her hand. 

“Tell me, dearest Constance,” he 
said, “whatis...?” 

She threw aside his hand with 
a warning gesture, for Lady Coxe 
stood before them. : 

“Come, Constance,” she said, 
severely. ‘‘ It is time to go ’ome.” 

“Thanks, my dear friend,” whis- 
pered the Count to Augustus, as 
they were leaving the ball door. 
“You were pleading my cause, 
Honneur et Amitié.” 

And the Count disappeared in 
the distance, hopping. 

““My dears,” said Lady Ooxe, as 
they drove home, tired and _ col- 
lapsed. “My dears, you ‘ad better 
send for Mélanie to-morrow, to 
order dresses for Lady Ilminster’s 
dejooner | ” 


never marry 


CHAPTER VII. 


Augustus Bromley was of a cha- 
racter beyond the appreciation of 
the Lady Coxes of creation. To 
those who have made their way, 
none are acceptable whose way is 
not yet made, and for ought Lady 
Coxe knew, Bromley’s might never 
carry him much further than the 
present stage. 

Angustus Bromley was well con- 
nected. He possessed six hundred 
a-year of his own. He was private 
secretary to a cabinet mivister. He 
was bat five-and-twenty years of 
age; bat he was not g enough 
for Lady Coxe, the daughter of an 


upholsterer, whom Sir Jehoshaphat 
had married in perhaps the only 
weak moment of his life. 

Lady Ooxe had grand visions for 


her daughter. In these years of 
luxury and grandeur, where life is 
@ burden under thousands, and 
where poverty starves on pine-ap- 
ples, a humble Mr. Bromley was 
beneath the betting of a Lady 
Coxe. 

She dreamt with pride of the 
gay weddings from her house, 
where Countess Constance, in the 
flowing Brusselg, should step grand- 
ly into the coronetted brougham ; 
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but Lady Coxe’s dreams never de- 
scended to the interior of that 
daughter's household; nor could 
her convex mind descend to a beg- 
gatly domesticity of two thousand 
a-year, or to a bassinet containing 
any toothless original sinner below 
a viscount. 

Yet perhaps Augustus Bromley 
may become all this. Coronets may 
drop upon his brow; and viscounts 
may hereafter acknowledge his pa- 
ternity. 

But Lady Coxe will not stoop to 
conquer. From her cradle she had 
soared at high game. She had 
ogled herself into the good graces 
of a banker, and she saw not why 
the adoption by her daughters of 
the same ocular process should not 
land them on a figher bracket of 
the social Walhalla. Better, ac- 
cording to her philosophy, marry a 
count and become a beggar, than 
marry the beggar on the chance of 
obtaining the higher dignity. 

The prefix of Mrs. was odious 
to the dame who had begun life 
with no designation save Betsy. 
She had no more idea of station as 
apart from - title, than of a bride- 
cake without its white sugar en- 
velope— of dress without diamonds. 

Nevertheless, Augustus Bromley 
was her best chance in life. He 
had already, for a year, been her 
guardian angel. To him she was 
indebted for many an invitation, 
and for man 
others woul 
render, 

There was nothing extraordinary 
in the appearance of Augustus 
Bromley; but in him there was 
that which is in men “who achieve 
what they wish to achieve.” Who 
can define the quality which secures 
success? Those who possess it are 
not handsomer, richer, nay, often 
not cleverer than others. But speak 
with these men, young or old, and 
if you can boast knowledge of life 
to an amount no greater ‘than a 
mustard - seed, you can predicate 
great things of them. 

Bromley was tall, fair, reserved 
in manner, quaint in phrase when 


have hesitated to 
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a little service which . 


lll 


he liked, but to the world common- 

lace. Conversational proficiency 
is a dangerous gift, to be used only 
when the prime of life is past an 
its object achieved. In youth, am- 
bition, silence, and obscurity are 
motive force. 

Excite not the jealousy of riyals 
by the useless exhibition of quali- 
ties. Seek not social success if 
_ are a candidate for public 
onours. Society follows, it does 
not make, a reputation. Apparent 
frivolity with dogged determina- 
tion, seeming modesty with un- 
doubted audacity, deferential firm- 
ness with women, defiant concilia- 
tion with men, readiness to do kind 
turns, and power to resent slights, 
a smattering of universal know; 
ledge, a power of cramming, and 
the gift of holding your own, are 
qualities which tend to success in 
the nineteenth century. 

These endowments Bromley _pos- 
sessed in perfection, and Sir Jeho- 
shaphat, that wily City banker, had 
found them out, and was turning 
them to account. 

City bankers love to patronise 
young men of fashion. To 
tronise the son of a duke, they 
think, places them on a nearer equa- 
lity with that duke, It annihi- 
lates the breadth of the counter, 
and sheds aristocratic essence, like 
mercy, on the giver as on the re- 
ceiver. ¢ 
O reader, struggling as you may 
be with your poverty, if you can- 
not be a man of wealth or of fame, 
pray to be a man of fashion. 

If you cannot accumulate capital, 
accumulate the semblance of capi- 
tal 


You would give your eyes to be 
director of an insurance company 
or a railway— become a man of 
fashion. 

Does your banker ask you to 


dine—whom ‘do you meet?— Men 
of fashion. He forms a new com- 
pany— who form the direction ?— 
Capital and fashion. With mode- 
rate abilities, the letters H.O 

before your name are as valuab 
as the LS.D. after it. Properly 
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managed, a good club is equal to 
an almighty dollar, Extend your 
acquaintance, and then place them 
unconsciously under contribution. 

It was by means such as these 
that Augustus Bromley had imper- 
ceptibly attained in society a cer- 
tain unacknowledged power. 

Having first laboured to obtain 
the reputation of a man rising in 
material life, fashion soon followed 
in the wake of a nascent fame. 

He despised no one, but, on the 
contrary, sought all. Equally at 
home at Devonshire House or 
Canterbury Hall—at the Surrey 
Gardens, whether with Spurgeon 
or Alboni—at Cremorne, or Dr. 
Cumming’s—he knew at once where 
to lay his hand on the particular 
man, woman, or child who would 
answer the purpose of the moment, 
however eccentric or unlooked for. 
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He could hunt up an entomolo- 
gist in the City, or an actor at 
Lisson Grove —an astrologer at 
Brompton, a boatman at Wapping, 
or Lady Ilminster at Twickenham, 
Ministers of state were accessible 
to him as dentists; and few objects 
were. beyond the circle of his de- 
termination. 

He had met Constance some year 
and a half previously; and though 
she was then almost a child, he had 
determined to marry her. 

His first step was no difficult 
one— to obtain her affecctions. “His 
next, to superintend her educa- 
tion. In this task her youth assist- 
ed him, and his influence and coun- 
sels had saved her from that fast, 
pert tone and doubtful conversa- 
tion which now contend with Pu- 
seyism, science, and prophecy io 
social life. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Count Rabelais woke one morn- 
ing at a hotel in Jermyn Street. 
Springing, he alighted on the floor ; 
then, seating himself on the bed, 
called for his servant. 

‘*Timoléon, my boots!” he cried. 

To some readers it may appear 
unpleasantly natural that the Count 
should call for those articles of 
dress without any preliminaty ab- 
lution. But far be it from us to 
cast any slur on his, cleanliness. 
That essentially British institution, 
the tub, does not come within the 
scope of Continental ethics. Other 
expedients serve their purpose, A 
warm bath removes all spots on 
their cleanliness—a bath renewed, 
as occasion may serve the indivi- 
dual, daily, three times a week, 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or 
even yearly. 

“Timoléon!” repeated: the Count, 
in a still louder voice; but the valet 
answered not. 

The Count. was in a very light 

e; nevertheless, while wait- 
ing’ for his servant's arrival, he pro- 
ceeded to rouse himself by the 


execution, before the looking - glass, 
of a free and graceful dance. 

As he was thus employed, a 
knock at the door recalled him to a 
sense of decorum. - 

““Who’s there?” he cried, in 
broken English, unnecessary to re- 
peat: ‘ Timoléon? ” 

A female voice responded. 

“Diable! where is that terrible 
Timoléon? Like Fontenelle’s, my 
one servant serves me as badly as 
if I had twenty.” 

Meanwhile he had approached 
the door, and proceeded to begin a 
dialogue. 

“Who want me?” 

‘© A letter, sir.” 

“Give it my servant, and tell 
him to come here directly.” 

“If you please, sir, he’s talking 
to my mistress down-stairs, and 


‘told me to bring the letter up to 


you.” 

“Times are pretty changed,” 
soliloguised the Count, “when the 
valet flirts with the mistress, and 
sends the maid to converse with 
his master.” 
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“ And who may be your mistress, 


Mees ?” 

“ Midame Carron.” 

“Diable! Madame Carron down- 
stairs! Does she wish to see me?” 

“No; she only begs you to read 
this letter. She is giving Timoléon 
a message for you.” 

'« Very well. Then will you have 
the goodness to stand near the hinges 
of the door, and to extend your 
hand while I make a little opening. 
You should not see me. I am* not 
in a state for to be seen.” 

He opened a few inches of the 
door, and a ‘small note was handed 
in. Tearing it open, he quietly 
read it. It was in French :—~ 

“Come and dive with me to-day. 
I have something to communicate 
of importance, and that will assist 
your prospects. Yes or no will do. 
Can you lend me your servant to 
wait this evening ?—Ever yours, 
ApeLconpE Carron.” 

“Will you say to your mistress 
‘Yes’” responded the Count ; 
“and as you descend, desire that 


pig, Timoléon, to come up quickly.” 
And advancing again to the look- 


ing-glass with the same alacrity, 
the Count trod a light mea-ure 
towards his razors. Scarcely had 
he begun to shave, however, when 
a thought flashed across his mind. 
He wus engaged to dine with Lady 
Coxe. 

““Diable!” he exclaimed; “ here 
is a pretty mistake. Timoléon! 
Timoléon! Where is that bad 
citizen ?” 

But no answer was returned to 
his cries. He must still be talking 
to the bonne Carron. 

“I mast go and catch them 
before they have settled the din- 
ner.” 

So, hastily clothing himself in a 
‘light jacket of embroidered silk, 
With trousers to match, a pair of 
slippers covered with gold, and a 
Turkish cap, he straightway coursed 
down the corridor towards the door. 

As he reached the door of the 
hotel, who should be behold seated 
in a baronche with her daughter, 
but Lady Coxe, 
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~ “Ow de do, Oongte ?” cried the 
lady, vehemently. 

The Count did not hesitate to 
walk into the street, notwithstand- 
ing his costume. 

“I hope you are well, Miladi, 
after the exertions of last night; 
and Mademoiselle Florence I see 
laughing at my toilette —espiégle 
comme toujours—and Mademoi- 
selle Constance’ more beautiful than 
ever.” 

“We are in very good ’ealth, 
thank you, Congte. We came to 
remind you of your promise to dine. - 
with us to-day.” 

““T should not be a good French- 
man to forget the commands of the 
charming Lady Cogues.” 

“Ob, Congte, you are so compli- © 
mentary.” | 

“The subject is one to inspire 
the least poetical of mortals, Mi- 
ladi.” : 

“Well, I will not detain you, 
Congte. I see some one else is 
waiting for you. 
lady, 1 see.” 

“A compatriote, Miladi— most 
distinguished person, Madame Car- 


ron.” 

“ What! Madame Oarron, the 
great actress? What a charming 
person she must be. Every one is 
raving about ’er—so good—so 
clever, I am told.” 

“She is charming !” 

“ Well, I will not keep you any 
longer, Congte, Good-bye. To- 
night | at eight o’clock — not later, 
ray. 

‘‘ Who could delay longer than 
possible the pleasure of seeing Mi- 
ladi Cogues ?” 

“ Ab, Congte——” 

The carriage drove off with the 
rest of the lady’s sentence. 

The little brougham that stood 
modestly behind contained a young 
and beautifal woman, dressed as 
none can dress but a native of Paris, 
She was small and delicately made. 
At first sight, however, she would 
not have attracted more than usual 
attention. Bat a close observer 
would soon perceive that she wag 
no ordinary person. Her massive 
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forehead, her dark. piercing eyes, 
and her sharply cut lips, betrayed 


a mind far above the level of daily 


mortality. 

There was little, however, in her 
hurried conversation of more than 
everyday interest. Yet her words 
seemed to have for the Count an 
inexplicable charm. He bowed, as 
in deference to her commands, and 
infased into his manner a respect 
almost amounting to servility—very 
different from his ordinary manner. 

“ Achille,” she said, “can you 
_come and dine with me to-night ?” 

“No, Adelgonde. I ran down 
in this disguise to tell you it was 
impossible, I promised - last night 
to dine with those people you have 
mentioned.” 

“Are you getting on well with 
them ?” : : 

“‘ Passably. The mother, an im- 
possible old woman, seems to en- 
courage me, and I think I have ob- 
tained the co-operation of the young 
man who is paying court to one of 
the sisters.” 

“So you have fixed your thoughts 
on the tall and handsome one ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

‘“‘It was the family, then, in that 
barouche ?” 

“It was so, Adelgonde.” 

“ Hum, hum! e are not, then, 
getting on so badly after all?” 

“* By no means.” 

“ Well, as you must dine with 
them, it cannot be helped; but I 
wished you to-day to dine with me, 
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as I think I have discovered an 
additional means of success.” 


“Indeed! What is it, Adel- 
gonde ?” 
“TI cannot tell you now. Later 


you will know. In fact, I myself 
do not know the secret ; but I in. 
tended you to meet the original 
possessor, who might be induced 
to reveal it to you.” 

“ Nay ; do tell me what it is,” 

“T never tell an untruth, Achille, 
I do aot know it,” answered the ac- 
tress, sternly. Then her features 
assumed a softer expression. 

“Do you require anything else, 
Achille—any further supply ?” 

“ No ; thanks, belle Adelgonde ; a 


thousand thanks, I was at piquet . 


in the afternoon of yesterday.” 

“Then, @ ce soir. I shall expect 
you after your dinner, and will 
to retain my guest. Recollect, I 
shall keep the box free for the next 
two nights in case you wish to 
offer it. It will be no small gift, as 
every place is taken, and the house 
becomes fuller nightly.” 

“Thanks—a thousand thanks, 
The old lady is not very strong in 
French. Bat I will bring her. Oh 
yes, I will make her come. A box 
at a theatre is an admirable place 
to pay court toa young girl, 4 
lV Anglaise. 

Adelgonde smiled as she bent her 
head and desired the carriage to 
leave the hotel. 


But the smile was one of pity, — 


and also had in it much of contempt. 


CHAPTER IX. ° . 


It was late when the Count 
reached the lodging of the actress 
in Belgravia. Up the narrow stairs 
he ran, two steps at a time, until he 
reached the landing-place. 

The house occupied by Madame 
Carron was nothing very much out 
of the common. It was in fact, an 
ordinary London lodging-house, and 
showed every sign of its condition. 
The stairs were Belgravian, conse- 
quently of stone; but wherever 
wood was visible there was a want 
of paint that betokened a want of 





capital; while the shabby paper, 
stained here and there with fioger- 
marks, and disfigured by lumps of 
wax, dropped by the bed-going in- 
habitants, showed a carelessness 
that little harmonised with the 
enormous salary attributed to the 
actress by public ramoar. 
Nevertheless, as the visitor as- 
cended to the a t of the 
actress, he could perceive gradual 
indications of a higher civilisation. 
The floor of the. little landing was 
covered with a piece of new Axmin 
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A neat looking-glass 
in a carved oxk frame was fixed 
against the wall. A fleecy sheep- 
skin opposed the progress of a 
draught, that, under normal circum: 
stances, found a passage beneath 
the doorway. An alabaster lamp, 
swinging from the ceiling, cast a 
light sufficient to show the beauties 
and to conceal the deficiencies. 

It was in this little corner that 
Count Rabelais stood for a moment. 
With all his frivolity and apparent 
carelessness of manner, he evidently 
felt some tremor at his appoaching 
interview with the actress. Paus- 
ing, therefore, for a moment, he 
listened to discover the sound of 
any voice that might betray the 
presence of the actress’s compan- 
ion; while, to conceal his purpose 
from any possible spectator, he’ ar- 
ranged his hair, his whiskers, and 
cravat. 

At length he opened the door and 
found Madame Carron alone. She 
was seated near the fireplace read- 
ing a volume of Moliére. And in 
the arrangement of the apartment 
was visible the same woman’s hand 
that had cast a refining influence 
over the ante-chamber. White mus- 
lin curtains, evidently not the 
choice of a professional lodging- 
house keeper, added to the cleanli- 
ness, while not destroying the har- 


ster carpet 


mony of the furnitere—a few tiger- o 


skins and Cashmere shawls, thrown 
here and there, as though accident- 
ally, over the chairs and sofas, con- 
cealed the original dinginess of the 
chintz coverings. A cloth of rich 
velvet was spread over the table, 
and covered with small ‘objects col- 
lected from many countries. Rare 
flowers were placed in a stand near 
the window, while two alabaster 
lamps, matching with that we have 
already seen, cast the same furtive 
light. A small shaded lamp, placed 
near the actress on a small stand 
of Italian mosaic, illaminated the 
volume before her. 

“Am I late, Leontine ?” asked the 
actor, in a tone of voice very differ- 
ent from that in which he be- 
guiled the fancy of Lady Coxe. 

“Too late and too early,” re- 
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sponded the actress, laying aside 
the book. 

“You are oracular to-night.” 

“ With very little reason. 
person I asked you to meet was 
obliged to go away, but has pro- 
mised to return. told her you 
might be of use to her. But she 
has been forced to attend the tei- 
lette of one of her best customers.” 

“You seem to have chosen a 
nice society for me, Adelgonde, A 
couturiére, I suppose.” 

“A respectable person, Achille— 
more respectable, perhaps, even 
than yourself. She is opulent, 
Achille ; you are not.” ~ 

“I did not know you were world- 
ly enough and English enough to: 
measure respectability by wealth, 
Madame.” 

“Her livelihood is gained by her 
own exertions— yours is not.” The 
actress spoke in a tone of some 
bitterness, 

“And do you reproach me, Adel- 
gonde ?” 

“No, Achille. I only remind you 
of what you are too apt to forget. 

“Well, do not let us quarrel 
about terms,” rejoined Rabelais, 
querulously, “ Who is it that graees 
your salon this evening ?” 

‘“* Madame Mélanie.” 

“ Aod whois Madame Mélanie ?” 

“ The first dressmaker in Eur- 
“ Belle position !” 

“It is a position, Achille, to be 
the first in any line of life.” 

“And you have forced me away 
from a pleasant party to spend an ° 
evening with a dressmaker. Thank 
you, Adelgonde, you want me to 
marry la petite Coxe. I am making 
great game with Miladi, her mother, 
getting on famously. I rash awsy 
to keep an engagement to meet a 
person likely to assist my aim, 
and to falfil your wishes; and I 
find that you bring me to exchan 
confidences with a lingére. Really, 
Adelgonde, you might have chosen 
some other occasion. 

“Believe me, if you play yonr 


= properly you will not repeat 
i 89 
- (To be continued.) 














BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA, AND 


In the existing dearth of interest 
in our domestic politics, some at- 
tention has been drawn to the 
agitation Mr. Oobden proposes to 
undertake. Its object is to alter 
the Law of Nations so as to pro- 
hibit the capture of the enemy’s 
merchant ships or the blockade of 
his commercial ports. Philantbro- 
pic men, moved by the hardships 
and loss which war inflicts on peace- 
ful industry, are apt to forget that 
our political arrangements are gene- 
rally based upon a choice of evils, 
and that in seeking to escape from 
those of one class we may create 
others still more grievous. They 
become so possessed with their 
view of one side of a subject as to 
lose the power of seeing its other 
side. Nor will a prophet ever be 
long in this country without some 
believers. In this instance a few 
respectable shipowners, . without 
giving themselves to much study 
of International Law, accept at 
once the assertion that the Declara- 
tion of Paris will be prejadicial 
if not ruinous to our commerce in 
time of war, and straightway im- 
plore a remedy for a disorder which 
we hope to prove has no existence 
‘ except in their own imaginations. 

To the treaty made in Paris at 
the close of the Orimean war, cer- 
tain declarations were appended. 
They were brought forward un- 
expectedly, and decided with a 
haste that precluded any such de- 
liberation as the subjects required. 
Ose of them, which practically de- 
nounced freedom of the press in 
‘Belgium, an independent State, was 
speedily rejected by public opinion, 
and fell stillborn to the ground. 
The clauses upon maritime rights, 
on which the present movement is 
founded, ran thus :— 

1. Privateering is apd remains 
abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s 
goods, except contraband of war. 

8. Neutral goods, except contra- 
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THE CHANGES PROPOSED IN THEM, 


band of war, are not liable to cap- 
ture under the enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades in order to be bind- 
ing must be effective—that is, 
maintained by a force sufficient 
really to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy. 

These clauses embody the doc- 
trines usually professed by each of 
the neutral Powers, except when 
it chanced to become a belligerent. 
It has been our own practice hither- 
to stoutly to maintain the principle 
of taking the enemy’s property 
wherever found at sea. We ad- 
hered consistently to a national 
policy practised by other Powers, 
or disputed by them according to 
their position at the moment. Ow- 
ing, however, to the considerable 
number of the neutral States and 
the great power of disputafion to 
be found among them, the exercise 
of these ancient rights of war wag 
maintained at the cost of much ill- 
will and inconvenience, ‘and in 
view of this it was deemed expedi- 
ent to abandon them. It has been 
asserted that we made the conces- 
sion in apprehension of the in- 
creased power and authority of. the 
neutral States. No assertion could 
be more groundless. We insisted 
on these rights, and made them 
good throughout a period of mo- 
dern history when the maritime 
power of the neutrals was greatly 
beyond any they now possess. 
Spain had once great fleets; 
those of Holland have held even 
battle with our own; the Danes 
were formidable at sea; Sweden 
Turkey, Venice, have all been naval 
powers of some consideration. These 
fleets have either passed away or are 
now but shadows of their former 
strength. It is easily to be proved 
that the naval power of this coun- 
try was never so preeminent when 
compared with that of all the other 
States of Europe as at the present 
day. Hence the policy that dic- 
tated this concession was open to 
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no imputation of fear. But whilst 
the material strength of the neutrals 
had declined during the present 
century, the influence of moral 
force has extended — nations are 
drawn into much closer fellowship — 
a spirit more genial and considerate 
than that of old pervades the world ; 
isolation and defiance, if not more 
difficult, have become more painful. 
These are the considerations that 
influenced our action. We thade a 
concession to the spirit of the age. 

As it is now proposed to inaugu- 
rate a new and untried system of 
warfare on the basis of this Decla- 
ration of Paris, we are led at once 
to ask if it be an agreement so cer- 
tain to be respected by others that 
we can regard it as a safe founda- 
tion to rely upon. Its validity is 
exceedingly doubtful. It is doubt- 
ful whether the prerogative of the 
Crown, acting alone, can extend so 
far as to alter the law established 
and administered in this country 
by its courts. Phillimore speaks of 
it as “this anomalous Declaration, 
whatever may be its binding effect.” 
It does not appear to have ever 
been ratified by the Crown. In 
the debates in Parliament Lord 
Derby expressed grave doubts of 
its validity, and Mr. Gladstone pro- 
fessed himself unable to determine 
whether it constituted a treaty, and 
if not, what it did constitute. As 
it only pretends to bind the States 
that were parties to it, it cannot be 
regarded as a law of nativns, but 
only as a law of some nations, 
a thing of very different value, 


Though commonly called a Decla- 


ration, it does not really ‘declare 
the existing law, but enacts a new 
one. This being done by a com- 
pact of several Powers, ite nature is 
really that of a treaty, and nothing 
is more certain than that treaties 
are shattered by the first breath 
of war. None will dispute Lord 
Stowell’s dictum, “war — extin- 
guishes treaties; or that of Vattel, 
“The conventions made with a 
nation are broken and annulled by 
&war arising between the two con- 
tracting parties.” It has been 


argued, that though this be true 
with treaties in general, it cannot 
hold good in regard to those which 
are to regulate the conduct of war 
itself. Can any one point out such 
a treaty that did hold good when 
war tested it? There are certain 
rules which regulate the treatment 
of prisoners, flags of truce; and other 
details of warfare; these it is to the 
convenience of all belligerents to 
adhere to. Bat these changes are 
not in details of procedare, but in 
large questions of policy. A treaty 
has force, because you can punish a 
breach of it by going to war; bat 
once you are actually at war, a 
treaty is as vain as a penal law, for 
which there is no penalty. 

We shall find, as we proceed, that 
our shipping may derive great ad- 
vantage from the abolition of privae- 
teering. When this is set off against 
any injury under the other clauses, 
the advocates of this movement m- 
ply thas“ Do not deceive your- 
selves. France has indeed agreed 
not to employ privateers; but her 
merchants, instead of appearing in 
that form, will obtain commissions, 
and come against you as cruisers of 
the navy—a mere difference of 
name.” Now, taking the assertion 
as it is made, does it not prove the 
facility with which compacts of this 
nature can be evaded? Evaded by 
one belligerent, the other would m- 
stantly declare the.compact at an 
end. Who can place reliance in an 
agreement when those who defend 
it point out to us how readily and 
surely it will be broken?  Interna- 
tional law is a record of the usage 
of the civilised Powers. Now, 
this Declaration is an agreement to 
depart from previous usage, one 
Power in the matter of privateer- 
ing, another in its claims on neat- 
rals, It has, therefore, no basis in 
that which is the essence of the 
Law of Nations, and is void of the 
power which gives efficiency to 
those laws— the power of establiah- 
ed public opinion. This differ- 
ence is very material, for there is 
no machinery to enforce the laws 
of nations, and the motive that 
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commands obedience to them is 
the reluctance of a belligerent to 
rovoke the reprobation of other 
tates. It is this moral force alone 
that gives effect to International 
Law. But a new arrangement to 
deviate from or abandon old usages 
of war, has ‘not this support in the 
opinion or sentiment of the world, 
and therefore rests on no other than 
the frail foundation of the humour 
or interests of the parties. 

And the efficiency of this Decla- 
ration of Paris has, already been sub- 
jected to the test of experience. 

be ink was hardly dry io which 
was written, in another portion of 
it, the denial of freedom of the 
press in Belgium, to which we have 
alluded, when France found it in- 
couvenient to invite action under 
it, and better to suffer matters to 
roceed as if no such Declaration 
ad been filed. We too have fol- 
lowed the example, There’is the 
claise declaring that a blockade to 
be respected must be effective. On 
the outbreak of the American war, 
the Federals proceeded to declare a 
blockade of the entire coast of the 
South, and this without having at 
the time in commission a_ single 
squadron of ships of war. It was 
obvieus to all the world that such 
a blockade could not be effective. 
Each of our consuls in the Southern 
ports, and several of our naval com- 
manders, reported to Government 
that it was not an effective block- 
ade. Yet we shut our eyes to the 
fact; no word, argument, or remon- 
strance escaped our lips, The 
Foreign Office deemed it the highest 
duty of this country to avoid giving 
offence. It is true that the people 
of the South had a right to expect 
that we should enforce the rules 
so recently laid down. It is true 
that the livelihood of /our operatives 
hung upon the balance. What are 
these things to a quiet life and the 
convenience of the hour? Nor is 
this a fate peculiar to this Declara- 
tion. No compact of this nature 
was ever so solemn as that of the 
armed neutrality of 1780, upon 
which Phillimore remarks, that 


“Every one of these Powers de- 
parted from the obligations they 
had contracted as neutrals as soon 
as they became belligerents, and 
returned without. shame or humilj- 
ation to the practice of the ancient 
law.” As Sir William Molesworth 
observes, “During peace men’s 
minds have a tendency to conform 
to what ought to be the rule of in- 
ternational law. But in war, pag. 
sion, batred, and the fancied interest 
of the moment are apt to determine 
the actions of powerful belligerents.” 
Hence ample experience past and 
present teaches that a compact of 
this nature is no more to be relied 
upon than a quicksand. Let us see 
whether the structure to be raised 
upon it be in any wise more stable 
than the foundation, 

Of the two alterations proposed 
we will take first the question of 
terminating the right of commercial 
blockade. The arguments in favour 
of this change are plainly set forth 
by Mr. Cobden in the lucid lan- 
guage of which he is so perfect-a 
master. We take his Manchester 
address as published, and accept 
the challenge it containss We shall 
examine his arguments with no 
other desire than to arrive at sound 
conclusions, and if we are compelled 
to pronounce them, as a whole, ut- 
terly fallacious, it will be with a 
feeling of regret that one so com- 
petent to benefit his country by 
practical measures shovld waste 
time and rare natural gifts in pur- 
suit of visionary schemes, adapted 
only to the circumstances of the 
millennium, and unlikely to be re- 
alised until the date of that remote 
event. 

The first position taken by Mr. 
Cobden is, that the suffering now 
endured by our operatives results 
from our having declined the over- 
tures which the American Govern- 
ment made, in 1859, to abolish com- 
mercia) blockades. A powerfal de- 
scription of that suffering leads to 
an ad captandum argument, that 
if the change pro had then 
been made in the law of ations, 
we should have escaped all our dis- 
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tress. Now we appeal to all who 
have studied the course of this de- 
lorable war—we appeal to the 
udgment of every man who has the 
slightest knowledge of American 
affairs, when we affirm that, if such 
an alteration had been made, our 
sufferings would not have been di- 
minished one jot or one tittle. The 
Federal Government would have 
blockaded the Southern ports; we 
should have called their attention 
to the compact, and the reply would 
have been this:— ‘True, we as- 
sented to that change in ioterna- 
tional law—indeed we proposed it, 
as being greatly to our interest—and, 
farther, we mean to keep it. When 
next we are at war with you we 
shall abstain from blockading your 


by and you will leave ours open. 


ut where is the application to the 
present case? We are not at war 
with a party to that convention, 
with a separate power or nation of 
any kind; we are engaged in put- 
ting down certain pirates, rebels, 
and malefactors who mock at our 
authority. What place have you 
between us and our criminal sub- 
cr We act under our municipal 
aw within ourselves, which stauds 
wholly apart from the law of inde- 
ae ge nations. If your sepoys 
ad obtained possession of a port, 
and if you had blockaded that port, 
we should not have pleaded this 
compact in order to interfere.” This 


. is the answer, every one knows, we 


should have received. In truth, Mr. 
Cobden suspects it; for he meets 
the case by saying, ‘“‘If they had 
attempted to establish such a block- 
ade, in violation of their inter- 
national engagements, they would 
have involved themselves in hosti- 
lities with the rest of the world.” 
How so? They would have in- 
volved themselves in a dispute 
Whether international law embraced 
or excluded the case—nothing more, 
As to hostilities, so long as the sole 
rule of oar foreign policy is that 
of meek subserviency and amiable 
avoidance of offence — except in 
the case of some weak, respectable 
Power like Denmark — why should 


we have acted under a clause open 
to dispute, when we had ample un- 
disputed ground in the original in- 
efficiency of the blockade, and de- 
clined to act upon it? Plainly, 
then, this—the first position we 
encounter— is untenable, and op- 
posed to the knowledge of every 
observer of recent. events. 

The next argument, and thé main 
one, assumes that it is to the in- 
terest of England to abolish these 
commercial blockades, If this be 
proved, we join hands at once, and 
rejoice over a discovery that, at the 
same time, will advance our own 
interests and remove an evil from 
other Powers. But we must ex- 
amine the proofs. Let us take each 
of them fairly in the order in which 
they appear. The first case given 
is that of France, and here we are 
told that the introdaction of rail- 
ways has caused the power of 
blockade to lose its force. In for- 
mer times, when France was block- 
aded, she obtained supplies from 
other parts of the Continent by 
means of roads, canals, rivers. She 
can now do so with much greater 
facility by railways. Unquestion- 
ably, in this particular, there is a 
diminution of the effects of block- 
adé, But in another direction it 
will be more effective than of old. 
In the last war it was found im- - 
possible to prevent a large coasting 
trade in vessels that crept along the 
shore, using sweeps during a calm. 
This will be wholly impossible 
against the steam gunboat of the 
present day. Again, our blockad- 
ing fleet was frequently blown off 
in heavy weather, leaving the port 
open, or fell to leeward of the 
port, and failed for a time to stop 
the entrance or exit of vessels. 
Steam, though it lessens the power 
of naval blockade as against steam- 
ships of war, greatly increases its 
efficiency as against sailing mer- 
chant ships. The argument that 
one change lessens the effect of . 
blockade, is neutralised by the fact 
that another  eremged it. And 
apart from this, it has bat a limited 
force. It is not the chief object of 
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blockade to render merchandise as 
costly in France as in the days of 
higbroads. There are other . objects 
untouched by this argument—to 
paralyse the mercantile marine of 
the cougtry, and bring the pressure 
of its suffering and loss to bear up- 
on the enemy’s Government. The 
ships of France cannot navigate the 
seas by virtue of the railway system ; 
and the sailors of a country dis- 
appear when its flag is swept from 
the seas, as that power discovered 
after the first years of the war. 
Again, the main object of blockade 
is the ship of war, not the mer- 
chantman; and to command the 
one, you must command both. You 
blockade a fleet of steamers that 
cannot come out for want of coal; 
will. you allow a crowd of colliers 
to enter? They want provisions ; 
will you permit a fleet of grain- 
ships to go in? They are ill- 
manned; and any sort of vessel 
you suffer to pass will lessen this 
deficiency. Upon matters of this 
kind may turn the coming out of a 
fleet, and the fate of an’ engage- 
ment, on which hangs the welfare, 
nay the safety, of the nation. 

he next case is that of Russia 
— apparently a very triumphant, 
in reality a very lame one. @Ve 
are reminded ‘that’ during the 
Crimean war we abstained for 
some time from blockading the 
ports of Russia, and further, that 
when we did blockade them, her 
tallow and hemp came out through 
other ports of the Baltic. Now the 
argument here rests upon oblivion 
of a most important fact, that the 
right of blockade is an optional 
right. We exercise it when it be- 
nefits us, and when it does not we 
abstain from it. We allowed the 
produce of Russia to come through 
other ports because it was to 
our advantage to do so, We 
could have prevented it at any 
time by an Order in Council pro- 
hibiting the indirect importation. 
We have said that this case is a 
particularly lame one, because in 
the case of Russia our power of 


blockade gives a peculiar advantage. 
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Suppose we go to war with Russia, 
how are we to it on? Are 
we to send an army, unaccompanied 
by that of France, to enter into a 
contest with her 700,000 men? 
Are we to send fleets to shatter 
themselves against granite walls? 
One mode of warfare at presefit we 
possess—blockade her ports, extin- 
guish her commerce, and sea] up 
the country from all communion 
by sea with the outer world. How 
long would she endure this dismal 

osition without suing for peace? 

ere is a right that defeats at once 
her 700,000 men; they cannot reach 
us, we can imprison them. Is it to 
our interest of our own accord to 
throw away such a right, or is 
Russia the country in which we 
could substitute for it a more con-, 
Venient means of warfare ? 

The third case given is that of 
America, which, for the purpose of 
meeting the argument as set forth, 
we assume to be still the United 
States. We are told “nobody sup- 
poses that if we were at war with 
the United States we should block- 
ade their ports.” We beg pardon; 
somebody does suppose it, and feel 
an absolute conviction that it would 
be one of the very first steps we 
should take. Here, again, the 
whole argument is answered in a 
word. The right is an optional 
one. We may pick and choose. If 
we want grain we can. leave the 
Northern ports open; if we want 
cotton, those of the South. Nay, 
we might even blockade the ports 
of the South though we wanted 
cotton, for the suffering we endure 
for the purposes of other people,” we 
could also, perhaps, endure for our 
own. It is certainly true that we 
import grain from the North, but 
surely if every port of the North 
were closed, we could find grain 
were we found .it but three or four 
years ago—in the Baltic, the Black 
Sea, Ezypt, and France. In 1858 
and 1859 the harvests in Amesica 
were bad, and their shipments al- 
together inconsiderable, so we im- 
we grain from other countries. 

uring the present war they have 
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sent to us what formerly supplied 
a district of the South, and the in- 
creased quantity has given us the 
benefit of low prices. But the idea 
that we are in any sense depen- 
dent on the North for grain, is an 
idle delusion. Europe is able to 
supply all we can eat and to spare. 
And now, with regard to this case 
of America, we desire to ask a very 
simple question. We go to war 
with America (for the whole agita- 
tion ussumes that some day there 
will be another war), and when we 
are at war with America, how are 
we to fight— what is our navy 
to do? As the American navy is so 
entirely disproportioned to our own, 
we may assume without any dispa- 
ragement, that it will take shelter 
sooner or later within her ports as 
in 1814. Our ships will then have 
no ships to fight. True, but they 
can still capture the enemy’s mer- 
chantmen. This right is to be 
taken away. Another remained; 
they could blockade his ports. 
That too is to be denied. hat, 
then, are our ships to do? We 
have a weak point, Oanada—a 
strong point in our naval power. 
And so effective, so crushing is that 
naval power in its present integrity, 
that it would be virtually an act 
of lunacy for tbat country to 
provoke a contest with it. How 
will it be if the weak point remain 
and we paralyse the strong arm? 
We pray Mr. Cobden to answer this 
plain question,— how, under your 
system, will you conduct a war with 
the United States? Can you alter 


your laws expressly to provide® 


against future wars, and omit from 
consideration the very Power with 
which you were on the brink of war 
but a year ago? Is there evidence 
before us of such moderation, justice, 
and love of peace in that country, 
that we may omit it from our reckon- 
ing ; or is this change proposed for 
the real purpose of placing us, as it 
would do, entirely at the mercy of 
that people? 

We will not follow Mr. Cobden’s 
hypothetical view of what would be 
done, if in America there were now 


“men of the of mind of a 
Franklin, a Jefferson, an Adams, or 
a Washington.” No such men ex- 
ist nowadays. Those men were 
all of them trained as British sub- 
jects. We have now before us the 
result of a democratic training, and 
it speaks for itself. Our business 
is to deal not with the departed, 
but the present rulers of that dis- 
tracted country, and when invited 
to entangle ourselves with changes 
in International Law, let us con- 
sider what encouragement is offered 
by the most recent experience. Mr. 
Cobden appends to his address @ 
very able paper by Mr. Cass. In 
this we find a denunciation of the 
evils and wrong of blockading a 
whole line of coast. Yet, on the 
outbreak of the war, the first thing 
the Federals do, is to pursue the 
very line of action they so for- 
cibly denounced. Another part of 
this state paper describes with 
equal force the rights of nore 
Bat the Trent affair is hardly 
mote enough for us to forget that, 
when America found herself a 
belligerent, all the old lofty, sacred 
rights of neutrals were forgotten in 
a moment. Nay, did not Mr. Se- 
ward tell us how that people inter- ~ 
pret international law purely as a 
matter of convenience—to be ad- 
hered to if advantageous — if dis- 
advantageous, to be despised? Is it 
likely to be to the benefit of this 
country to enter into compacts, when 
a Power that must be incladed in 
them informs us so plainly how they 
are to be kept? | 

Let us now consider some of the 
difficulties that would arise from 
the pro _ alteration. The right 
to be abandoned is that of blockad- 
ing “commercial” ports. Military 
ports are expressly exempted. But 
what constitutes a commercial port? 
There are few that are not defended 
by fortifications. New York is a very 
great commercial port—so is Boston 
—so is Philadelphia— but each of 
them is strongly fortified, and has 
a naval arseval, Are we on the 
latter account to class them as mili- 
tary, or on the former as commer- 
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cial? Perhaps this difficulty might 
be removed by selecting certain 
ports to be declared commercial, 
and razing their fortifications, Let 
this be proposed to any people with 
a@ secondary naval power—ask, for 
instance, the people of Boston to 
blow up their forts and throw their 
guns into the sea, in reliance upon 
the new system. Their reply would 
be, “ We have not such implicit faith 
in human virtue in time of war, 
and if some accident should mar 
the working of the new order of 
things, our naked position would be 
rather awkward. If you will begin 
by burning all your ships, we will 
follow with our forts.” Again, if 
@ commercial port were to be unde- 
fended, what would prevent the 
enemy from entering and seizing it, 
and making it a base for operations? 
This alone will compel all people 
Ma k every first-class’ position 
lefended. And suppose a port to be 

lared commercial and exempt from 

ockade, is the enemy to permit us 
to watch inside, that he is not build- 
ing forts or fitting out ships of war, 
to take us by surprise? Are strata- 
gems in war to be forbidden as well 
as blockades ? 

Another point may deserve some 
little consideration. The power of 
blockade is really our only means 
of reaching several States. Tuke 
Brazil, and suppose an injury in- 
flicted on our commerce, for which 
we require redress. That empire 
has no ships for us to fight, and few 
to be captured. We cannot attempt 


-to send land forces to'such a country, 


but we have, by means of blockade, 
a cheap and effective mode of ob- 
taining redress for wrong. Take 
Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, Mexico, 
Spain, as you have already taken 
Russia and Brazil, and you will find 
that blockade is practically, in many 
cases, not only the best but the only 
mode we possess of righting injury 
if committed on our commerce. 
And if we consider how great are 
the interests we have in these coun- 
tries, how intricate and continu- 
ously increasing, and how feeble 
the reliance to be placed on the 
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moderation or justice of some of 
them, when unrestrained by any ap- 
prehension of consequences, we shall 
fiod it a monstrous proposal that we 
should make them a gratuitous 
present of the only means we possess 
of keeping them in order. 

The advocates of these changes 
tell us they have no desire to lessen 
the supremacy of our naval power. 
Bat power that cannot make itself 
felt upon the earth might as well 
be in the moon, There is but one 
country — France — that could at- 
tempt a contest with us in great 
battles on the ocean. With all the 
other States our supremacy presents 
itself to their minds, not as a means 
of defeating them, for they are not 
in a condition to fight, but as a 
means, when provoked, of destroy- 
ing their commerce and sealing up 
their ports. The rights it is pro- 
posed to abandon are, therefore, the 
very rights that give effect and prac- 
tical value to our supremacy in the 
case of every Power in the world 
except one. 

And let us suppose that when 
these changes are made they should 
prove disastrois— who is to bear 
the consequences? We try experi- 
ments upon vegetable, on animal 
life, that we sbrink from trying 
upon man, becanse human life is 
too precious a thing to be exposed 
to the hazard. And is our naval 
strength so small an element of our 
wellbeing, that we can afford to 
expose it to the risk of crade experi- 
meots? Not only has it to main- 
tain the. defence of these islands 
against great military Powers, bpt 
the different members of the an 
scattered far and wide, and divid 
by the seas, by it are reunited. 
Let that bond once be broken, they 
disintegrate as grains of sand. Our 
navy has not with us the use or 
purpose which the army serves in 
France, It is not with us an in- 
strument of ambitidn, or a means 
to gratify a passion for the phantom 
—glory. Our position is purely 
non-aggressive; We envy no pros 
perity, we seek no wars, we covet 
no province, Our flag has not a 
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character to earn; it stands above 
the need of another victory. But 
we bave something to treasure and 
defend, and we must retain thie 
means of attack as the safest method 
of defence. Nor are changes to be 
made incautiously amidst the roots 
of old traditions, ‘There is no 
money in which to measure the 
value of renown ; yet it has a value, 
There are no scales in which to 
weigh great names and achieve- 
ments; yet they have a weight. 
What is the bond that unites men 
into a nation? It is the binding 
inflaence of traditions. that niakes 
the glorious past a living abd con- 
tinuous portion of the national life, 
and that links us together with the 
power of memories and thoughts, in 
which pride, or joy, or sorrow 
is common to us all, and cements 
all into one. The day may come to 
dismantle our ships of war—to rest 
our defence on the clauses of paper 
articles—to place our reliance in 
the virtue of mankind; but it will 
not come in our time. Nor will it 
be in our time that we shall be per- 
suaded to present such a boon to a 
future antagonist, and inflict so 
suicidal a wound on our own strength, 
as to abandon the right in time of 
war of blockading the ports of our 
enemies. 

Let us now consider the other 
branch of the subject—the proposed 
abvlition of the right to capture 
merchant ships. We shall find 
the arguments for this change more 
bumerous and specious, some of 
them possessing, indeed, consider- 
able force; but in the end we shall 
be brought to the conviction that the 
evils and dangers of the change 
outweigh any advantages to be ob- 
tained by it. The first argument— 
the basis of the whole,g@indeed—is, 
that private property ought to be 
ree: on sea by in'ernational 
aw, because it is so protected on 
land. The logic of this is not per- 
fectly clear. The land and sea are 
80 widely different, that it may be 
quite reasonable to apply to them 
different ‘rules of war. Bat the 
root of the argument, the asserted 


and the Ohanges proposed in them. 


-on the ocean. 
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fact, is not a fact. Private pro- 
perty is not protected on land by 
international Jaw *or compact. 
protection it enjoys is derived from 
very different sources—humanity and 
expediency. An invading army 
abstains from pillage which, in- 
flicting ruin on individuals, would 
have small influence on the re- 
sult. Rapine of this nature would 
draw down the opprobrium of the 
world. It would be wanton; for, 
owing to the cost of transport, the 
bencfit obtained would be trivial 
as compared with the injury in- 
flicted. Of all forms of pillage, the 
most terrible is, indeed, sanctioned 
by the law of nations in the case 
of cities taken by storm. The real 
defence of private property on land 
is expediency. The invader has a 
sufficient opponent in the hostile 
army, and bas no desire to add an- 
other, by driving the people to 
take up arms. He pays for what 
he requires, not out of respect for 
any rights of property, but in a 
wholesome view of his own inte- 
rest. When his needs are more 
urgent than the fear of cunse- 
quences, he seizes whatever he re- 
quires. If he wants food, he takes 
and eats; if fuel, he cuts it down. 
The destruction of houses, bridges, 
canals, roads, are everyday inci- 
dents of war; nor would interna- 
tional law forbid, if, in retreating 
before a greater force, the invader 
should lay waste and utterly rain the 
country behind bim, private property 
of course included. 

Now, it will readily be seen that 
these considerations, which protect 
property on land, have no existence 
There is no neces- 
sary cruelty in the capture of a 
merchant ship; there is no sur- 
rounding population to arouse. 
Your business in war is to damage 
the enemy; and you are able to 
inflict a blow which, so far from 
endangering your position, yields 
yu, at once, unalloyed* advantage. 

here is, too, an important differ- 
ence of a practical"nature between 
the two cases. Property on land 
is not locomotive, and is dispersed 
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over so vast a surface that it cannot 
be turned effectively -to account. 
Ships laden with cargo offer the 
resources of the enemy in a portable 
and concentrated form. Farther, 
ships are not innumerable as the trees 
of the forest; the enemy has but a 
limited number, and the blow you 
strike is one he must feel, and one 
which effectually promotes your objeet 
in the war. ; 

Let. us consider for a moment 
what that -object really iss We go 
to war, not for the purpose of kill- 
ing a number of the enemy’s troops, 
but for the pospore, by this or 
other means, of subduing his mind 
to assent to the desired terms of 
peace. There are two means of 
pressure which we bring to bear 
upon him in naval warfare. One, 
the destruction of his ships of war, 
and the slaughter of their crews; 
the other, the loss and distress 
occasioned by the capture of his 
shipping and the ruin of his trade. 
Reflection will show that the real 
object of military operations is to 
produce this despondency in the 
spirit of the opposing Government. 
A victory does not benefit us by 
virtue of the number slain or 
wounded, but through the moral 
effect of the defeat on the oppos- 
ing Government. Now, this - de- 
spondency may be as surely caused 
-by a pumber of continuous, though 
small disasters, as by one great 
catastropbe. Every ship captured 
has its effect as an item in the 
amount of depression you de-ire to 
produce. In some cases— America, 
for instance—it is obvious that 
apy military injury is small, when 
compared with the amount of com- 


mercial suffering we could . inflict. 


In 1814 it was not operations of the 
army, or battles at sea, but the 
ruin of the shipping interest and 
mercantile community, that led the 
New England States to threaten 
secession, and brought the Govern- 
ment to seek for peace through the 
mediation of Russia Now, if of 
these two modes of pressure we 
must needs abandon one, we should, 
in an American war, abandon with 
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the right of capture by far the 
more effective of the two. And if 
we are to attack the enemy, either 
through the lives or the property of 
his people, surely the. philanthro- 
pist should rather urge us to give 
up that branch of warfare in which 
we stir up black passions, and shed 
warm blood, and waste human life, 
than that in which we act only upon 
insensible property. 

Again, the shipowners urge, or 
rather their advocates — for this is 
only in a very small degree a 
shipowner’s movement — that it is 
a great hardship and _ injustice 
that their property alone should 
bear the brunt of hostilities. The 
same might be pleaded, with greater 
force, by the inhabitants of a fron- 
tier province on the Continent; it 
is the accident of their position. 
And it is the fault of the shipowner 
that he is a shipowner; the country 
did not condemn him to that lot 
He buys or builds a ship with the 
foreknowledge that, in the event of 
war, she will be liable to capture, 
and that against this risk he can 
insure. And is'it not possible to 
find a harder fate? His property 
is movable; he can trade beyond 
the scene of the warfare; freights 
will rise with his risk or beyond it; 
and in war times there are great 
prizes in the transport service. 
Now, take a manufacturer employed 
for the market we go to war with. 
His works are not movable; his 
knowledge and connection are sud- 
denly. paralysed; his machinery is 
adapted to, and his men are skilled 
in, work or styles suddenly extin- 
guished. Surely his position is in 
every respect worse than that of 
the shipowner; and if laws are to 
be changed and adjusted to the 
position of, the one, why not of the 
other ? 

Another argument, put forward 
with much confidence, is this — that 
we are the largest shipowners in 
the world, and so, having the great- 
est amount of property exposed to 
capture, it is directly to our interest 
to end the present system, Now, 
it cannot be intended to argue that 
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the amount of our wealth or ton- 
page is an evil; and we take the 
meaning to be, not that we have 
more tonnage, but that it is less 
rotected than that of other Powers, 
ere the position of the Americans 
stares us in the face; for if our 
tonnage be ill protected, how is it 
with theirs? A comparison has 
been drawn between our ratio of 
naval power to tonnage in the last 
war and the ratio at the present 
day. Such a comparison is quite 
delusive. When again at war, we 
shall soon have a war, and not a 
peace navy. Our steamers of the 
present day are very different in 
power and efficiency from the old 
seventy -four’s; our frigates from 
those known as the forty thieves ; 
and our gunboats from the floating 
coffins of the last war. But it is 
said, “ Why dispute so plain a fact, 
our shipping is to that of France as 
five to one; surely, then, we are 
exposed to five times the risk of 
loss, and gross is the folly of those 
who cannot see what is so obvious ?” 
No people are more positive than 
the short-sighted. The ritk is not 
as the measure of the tonnage, but 
that of the relative protection. It 
may so happen that we should again 
blockade the ports of France and 
prevent her cruisers getting out, 
whilst we covered every sea with 
our own; and that our shipping 
would be _ well-nigh unmolested, 
whilst hers was swept away. In 
the old war a great disparity of this 
kind existed ; yet, so far from being 
ruinous to shipowners, every one 
knows that they flourished greatly. 
And we cannot allow the special 
case of France to be selected, and 
our national system to be altered, 
in reference to it or to any other 
single Power. We must take a 
comprehensive view of all; and, 
if we take the average tonnage 
and naval force of all other Powers, 
we shall find that the protection 
enjoyed by our commerce is greatly 
beyond that average, and, therefore, 
that the risk of capture is in our 
favour, not against us. 

We are not going to deny that 
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whenever war break out there will 
at first be some heavy losses and 
much anxiefy and confusion. Such 
things are inevitable in so violent a 
change. Mach bas been made of 
the case of fhe Alabama, and insur- 
ance-brokers of morbid imagination 
have had their sleep broken by dis- 
mal visions of such disasters in a 
fature war. Now, if we ever begin 
a war by attempting to blockade a 
coast of three thousand miles before 
we have a squadron fit for sea—if 
we ever go to war in the belief that 
it is to be all profit and no wounds, 
and, relying that the enemy can do 
nothing, leave our commerce en- 
tirely unprotected — we tod may 
suffer an unexpected blow. Bat 
what does this case of the Alabama 
really show? That so terrible a 
weapon is the power of blockade, 
that at the end of two years @ 
people fall of vigour, and fighting 
successfully on land, have been able 
at sea to do no more than destroy 
nineteen of the enemy’s merchant- 
men. This advantage of blockade 
will be in our hands, and we shall 
be very different from the men of 
the last géberation if the loss of 
nineteen ships lead us to whine, 
and moan, and fume, and flurry 
ourselves, or indeed be regarded 
as anything more, in time of war, 
than a trifle to be smiled at. War 
is matter of inevitable loss to some 
one, and the issue greatly turns 
upon endurance. If we are to 
abandon war in the form of capture 
because some loss will befall our- 
selves, why not forego battles on 
the same rule? e enter into 
an engagement with the full 
knowledge that many of our own 
men will be killed or wounded ; 
we face certain and severe loss, but 
we assume that the enemy will 
suffer more, or can endure it less, 
and that so the balance will be in 
our favour. Precisely the same 
with ships; we must lose and 
suffer, as: we do in battle, but we 
have hitherto contrived to have the 
balance on the right side, and there 
is no reason to doubt but the old 
manner of warfare will produce the 
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old result again. But we have not 
yet touched the main argument of 
those who advocate these changes. 
At first’ view it appears singular 
that our shipowners should have 
suddenly grown so timonous. There 
was a time when they stood boldly 
- out as the very backbone of loyal 
and national spirit, and this in the 
midst of captures and blockades, 
the mere thought of which 580 
alarms them now. Have our ships 
grown sluggish, or our sailors de- 
generate ? is our capital diminished, 
or is the mind of the age enfeebled 
by the influences of a long peace? 

o one of these ; there is a reason 
for it— that terrible Paris Confer- 
ence, those mysterious clianges, 
that competition of neutrals — bere 
is the hobgoblin that affrights us all, 
and is to overwhelm our shipping with 
ruin. 

At this moment we have a re- 
markable proof of the small value 
of such prognostications. Of all 
the calamities that could befall 
our mercantile marine, none can 
be conceived so great as to be 
suddenly deprived of the Ame- 
rican cotton trade, and this by 
an event that should leave the ton- 
nage ,of the Northern States in 
the market. A war, if it shut off 
their cotton, would also shut out 
the competition of their ships, 
whilst here there is nothing to 
compensate. Any one would have 
been justified in predicting the 
most extreme depression from such 
an event. Yet, strange to say, our 
ships have been and are better em- 
ployed, and at higher freights, in 
the midst of this calamity, than 
they were when the war broke out. 
If, then, we are to attach any value 
to experience as a guide, we shall 
expect to find that most of this ex- 
cited apprehension will prove to be 
“fall of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

Under the Declaration of Paris 
it was agreed to grant full im- 
munity to the neutral, to his flag 
and his property.~- It is said that 
we cannot stop here, that we must 
either go backw or forward. 
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Why should this be the case? A 
question, distinct from all others, 
is finally disposed of. A clear prin, 
ciple— respect for the neutral — ig 
perfected. We are now invited for 
this reason to bestow the same 
boon upon the belligerent. But 
surely, in time of war, there is some 
difference between a friend and an 
enemy. The neutral is a friend, 
and one whose friendship it is im: 
portant to retain; surely the same 
reasoning will not apply to the foe 
whom we are striving to destroy, 
What can be more illogical than the 
argument founded on this point? 

It has been taken very muth for 
granted, on both sides, that the 
effect of these changes will be pre- 
judicial to our shipping if carried 
out. Oar opinion is, that, taking 
them, in conjunction with the aboli- 
tion of privateering, they can have 
no prejudicial effect of any real 
importance, and that in spite of 
them the shipowner will find his 
occupation more lucrative in~ war 
than in peace. There are but two 
nations, a maritime war with which 
could bee of the slightest cgncern 
to this country. Let us take each 
of these, and endeavour to work out 
the practical results of these changes. 
First, in the case of a war with 
France. It is doubtful whether, as 
regards action on the part of France 
against the neutral, the Declaration 
will make any change whatever. 
The probability is that she would 
have acted in this direction with- 
out the Declaration as she now 
engages to do. If this be so, what 
has been said as to neutrals coming 
into our ports to sweep our freights, 
owing to their exemption from cap- 
ture, has no force whatever if put 
forward as a result of these changes, 
As regards action on our part, we 
abandon the right of seizing French 
property if found under a neutral 
flag. This is really the whole of 
the matter; for the third clause, 
which insures neutral property 
under the enemy’s flag, was our 
previous rule, And is there any- 
thing so very formidable in this?. 
At first view, it would follow that 
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France could carry ongber commerce 
by means of neutrals, But here 
steps in the right of blockade. The 
moment we blockade her ports, we 
shat out the neutral, and with him 
every right or immunity granted to 
him. This power of blockade keeps 
in our hands, unless we choose to 
throw it away, an effectual remedy 
against any detriment from the 
Paris changes. It matters not 
whether it be neutral goods under 
the enemy’s flag, or the enemy’s 
goods under the neutral flag, all 
alike are stopped by blockade, 

There would, indeed, remain one 
branch of trade still open. Neutral 
ships would carry cargoes to the 
nearest Continental ports for the 
supply of France indirectly. Of 
this trade only a portion would be 
affected by the Paris Declaration — 
that portion in which the cargo 
should be French, such as_ the 
sugars of Guadaloupe and Bourbon, 
the wool and grain of Algeria. Now 
this trade could also be stopped 
by blockading the colonial ports as 
wellas those of continental France ; 
and if this step should not be taken, 
this is a trade that could not injure 
our shipowners, for it would allure 
and employ those neutral ships 
which imagination depicts as com- 
ing into our ports to ruin our own. 

But we are told that neutral ships 
will come, a Dutchman, say, to load 
for Bombay — that the war premium 
on the British ship would amount to 
more than the freight, aud that the 
Dutchman, in consequence, would 


Bweep the trade. As in other di-. 


rections, this belief is the victim of 
gross exaggeration. At the outbreak 
of war there would be great con- 
fosion and heavy war-premiums, 
but soon the measure of the risk 
would be ascertained, and the war 
premium would probably come 
down, assuming that we blockaded 
the enemy’s ports, to a very small 
percentage, It is asserted that con- 
voys are not practicable now— a very 
rash assertion. Surely the ships of 
the present day are better fitted to 
sail in convoy than the old tubs that 
did manage to do so in the last war. 


Surely such craft as the Alabama, 
which. we could produce in’ hun- 
dreds, are better fitted to protect 
convoy than the sailfng ships of the 
last war. And in war with France 
the shipowner will be protected 
now more or leas from privateers, 
In the old wars they inflicted greater 
loss on our commerce tban the 
cruisers of the enemy. Bat to re- 
turn to the Dutch ship that is to 
load for Bombay. That, Dutch ship 
could have done the same if the 
Declaration of Paris had never been 
made. The grievance lies in this, 
that the repeal of the navigation 
laws permits foreign vessels to enter 
our colonial trade, from which they 
were previously excluded, and that 
in the next war their exemption 
from risk of capture will give them 
a greater range of employment, 
Now, «s this springs entirely from 
the change in the navigation laws, 
the logical remedy is to repeal that 
change in time of war—an easier 
thing to accomplish than to reverse 
our national policy. But on ex- 
amination we shall find here, again 
that no real ground exists for alarm. 
There is a certain amount of ton- 
nage in the world to perform the 
business of the world, and that 
business requires the whole of that 
tonnsge. Now, the first effect of 
war is to exclude the tonnage of 
the enemy from the ocean. Here 
is at once a great abstraction from 
the shipping in the market; but 
there is no such abstraction from 
the demand for that shipping. The 
enemy will still require sugar and 
coffee, though his own ships cannot 
bring them. War itself creates a 
new and great demand for shipping 
—a demand much in excess of any 
diminution in special branches of 
trade. Those who know anything 
of the transport service are well 
aware of this, and how enormous 
will be the amount of tonnage re- 
quired in, the next war for the su 
ply. of our fleets with the sing 
article, coal. We come, therefore, to 
this point, that tonnage is redaced 
without reducing the demand for. it, 
and every shipowner knows, or ought 
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to know, that this means profitable 
freights to all parties, We have five 
millions of tons of merchant ships. 
Whence are the neutrals to come 
that will displace them? Will 
they spring up like mushrooms in 
a night, or descend in rain? Hol- 
land has a certain amount of sbip- 
ping, which is required for the 
atch trade: Suppose. half that 
shipping to come over to this 
country to compete with us, the 
other half would no longer suffice 
for the Dutch trade. Immediately 
freight would rise in Holland, and 
rise inevitably to a point sufficient 
to cure the evil by rendering it as 
profitable to remain in the home 
trade as to“enter ours. Undoubt- 
edly some neutrals will be employed 
in the next war for special purposes, 
where the goods are of extreme 
value in proportion to the freight; 
and this will not be an injury but 
a benefit to us, if in this couotry 
there be other interests besides that 
of the shipowner. To him it will 
be no detriment, because it will not 
bring into the market a quantity 
of tonnage equal to that which the 
war takes out of it. There will be 
employment for both, for all. The 
trade of the shipowner will be more 
rofitable in time of war than it is 
in time of peace. It will be more 
anxious—men of timorons spirit 
will be better out of it; but on the 
average, including the transport 
service, it has ever been the rule 
that war times were good times for 
shipping and it will be so again. 
aving considered the effect 
of war with France, let us take 
the other case— that of America. 
That country is not a party to the 
Paris Declaration, bat, indirectly, 
we should feel it in our relations 
with the neutral Powers. The dis- 
advantage of this to the shipowner 
is, however, small when compared 
with the gain to him of removing 
from the commerce of the world so 
large a proportion of its tonnage 
as that under the American flag. 
In this case the void created would 
be so great, that no shipowner will 
dispute the general rise in freight 
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that must follew, over and above the 
amount of advance required to cover 
the war risk, Let it be assumed that 
there would be the loss of the cot- 
ton trade; but we have alread 
shown that the Joss of that trade 
may, as it does now, coincide with 
improvement in shipping property. 
The~ truth is, ‘in all ‘changes of 
this kind there’ are compensating 
influences. Stifle commerce at one 
point, and it breaks out, with re- 
doubled force, at another. We see 
at once the evil we apprehend ; the 
rectifying influences are less ob- 
vious, but ample experience has 
proved that they never fail to ap- 
pear. 


Having thus seen that the evils 
anticipated are, for the most part, 
coinage of the brain, let us look at 
some of the consequences of the 
change we are invited to make. 
Even where a disorder exists, there 
is a possibility that the remedy 
may be worse than the disease. 
Let us take a brief view of the new 
class of evils we should provoke, and 


consider other objections to this 
movement. We shall then, by 
weighing both sides, be able to 


arrive at a sound conclusion. 
submit the following difficulties, 
Firstly, That the whole founda- 
tion of the movement is hollow, 
seeing that the Declaration of Paris 
is of doubtful. validity —has not 
been accepted by all the leading 
Powers — has already been discard- 
ed by its chief authors—and would 
probably break down under the 
strain of actual warfare, as all 
others of this nature have done. 
Secondly, That although it be an 
easy matter to abolish the right of 
capture by a stroke of the pen, it 
would prove impracticable to pre- 
veot it. The immunity of the 
merchantman is not to extend to 
contraband goods. It. follows that 
our cruisers would have to chase 
and overhaul every enemy’s ship 
in order to ascertain whether she 
had contraband goods on board. 
It is not clear that, amidst the pas- 
sions of war, this would always be 
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done in the most gracious manner. 
We have had sailors in days 
one by who did not wear white 
id gloves, and as these changes 
would not be very popular in the 
navy, common sense tells us that 
many months of war would not 
elapse without/a collision. We had 
a captain once whom battles had 
shorn of an arm and bereft of an 
eye. There was an occasion when 
he was recalled by his superior 
officer out of a very desperate and 
doubtful struggle. He held up the 
glass to his blind eye and swore he 
could not see the signal, and the 
battle which that recall would have 
made a terrible disaster, he turned 
into a day of triumph. Nelson did 
never a better service to the State 
with the eye that had sight than he 
did that day with the eye that was 
blind. It may be that none of that 
spirit is left amongst us now—that 
our sailors will be deep in political 
economy, profound im the niceties 
of law, and anxious to treat the 
enemy with scrupulous politeness. 
But there would be some exceptions; 
and, before long, an enemy’s mer- 
chantman would be sent to the 
bottom by accident. The crew, put 
on shore, would loudly declare that 
the accident was the result of design. 
On this the enemy would order 
reprisals; we of course should re- 
ply to them, and this well-intended 
compact is at once so much waste 


a ; : 
Thirdly. To abolish the right of 
capture inevitably leads to the 
abolition of blockades. It is true 
there are those who argue that one 
change might be effected without 
involving the other. In this belief 
the motion in the House of Com- 
mons was brought forward by Mr. 
Horsfall, who has stated that he 
would not touch the right of block- 
ade, and who is the last man wilfal- 
ly to inflict a blow on the welfare 
of the country. The question has 
moved from its original position. It 
is one of those which, introduced 
with moderate and rational views, 
are soon swept onward by other in- 
fluences. On this point there can 
VOL. XCII. 9 


be no better authority than Mr. Cob- 
den, who speaks thus— 


“When I heard of the intention ot 
the Hon. Member for Liverpool to bring 
before the House the subject of the ex- 
emption of private property from capture 
at sea, I observed that he was mootinga 
question so intimately connected with 
that of commercial blockades, that the 
two could not be kept apart. ... He 
was told, of course, that if you exempt 
private property at sea from capture dur- 
ing war, you must also consent to give 
up the system of commercial blockades. 
There is no doubt about it. To exempt 
a cargo of goods from capture on the 
ocean, but to say that it may be captured 
when it gets within three miles of a port, 
is to propose that which cannot rac- 
tically carried into effect, in negotiations 
or treaties with other countries.” 


A little consideration will show 
that Mr. Cobden’s view on this point 
is perfectly sound. At present the 
rights of war have the priority during 
war over those of commerce. It is 
proposed to reverse this, and to give 
the weeny Ses the rights of com- 
merce over those of war. Now, if 
this change of principle be adopted, it 
must be carried out to its legitimate 
end. A man on the top of a wall 
should never jump down unless wil- 
ling to reach the bottom. It is in the 
nature of such a change as this that 
it cannot stop in mid air. Indeed, the 
arguments against blockade are strong- 
er than the arguments against capture. 
If you capture a ship, you injure only 
the enemy whom it is, at the time, 
your business to injure. But if you 
blockade a port you injure every 
country that trades there, many of 
them being your best friends. Your 
enemy has done you wrong, but they 
have not, why then involve them in 
the punishment? -Again, it is pro- 

to invest private pro at sea 
with a sort of A fot ws which 
shall command the t of passion- 
mr ma Why should this omens 
suddenly depart at an imagi ine 
three anaes oil land ? “And it we 
maintain blockades and the enemy 
break through them to sea, are we 
not to pursue and capture him? 
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not, our blockade becomes a farce. 
If we do, then we deny the right 
of capture at one moment and 
practise it at another. Let us su 

pose that a neutral break the block- 
ade; we pursue and capture him. 
But surely his sin, for which we 
capture him, is no greater than the 
original sin of the enemy, for which 
we decline to capture him. In 
short, it is practically impossible to 
sever these interwoven questions, 
To the minds of men of business 


this is abundantly clear. The 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
had discussed the question of cap- 


ture. Its council, on taking up 
that of blockade, saw so clearly 
that the one inevitably followed 
the @other, that they deemed it 
superfluous to consult the Chamber 
on a point so very obvious, and 
prepared a petition for the aboli- 
tion of blockade, without a thought 
that any person in favour of the 
one change could object to the 
other. 

Fourthly. Capture is still to be 
, permitted if the vessel carry con- 
traband of war. What then is or 
ig not contraband? So vague and 
elastic is the present state of inter- 
national law on this point, that at 
least half of all the leading articles 
of commerce may, or may not, be 
contraband, according to circum- 
stances. In a war with America 
coal would rightfully be contra- 
band if going to Charleston, where 
it might be, as it is now, sorely 
needed for the purposes of the 
enemy. At Philadelphia its nature 
would no more be contraband than 
that of salt water, being a common 
product of the district. What, in- 
deed, may not be contraband, if we 
are to follow General Butler and 
appropriate people’s silver spoons? 
Have not quiet passengers, civilians, 
on board of a mail steamer, been 
converted into articles contraband 
of war by the» ingenious device of 
beholding in them “embodied de- 
spatches?” Has it not become a 
common practice with the Federals 
to designate a human being ‘‘a con- 
traband?” If we consider the in- 
terminable. difficulties that would 
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arise upon this single point, we 
shal] see how impracticable the 
measures proposed to us really are, 
It is true they now exist as a con- 
sequence of blockade; but their 
number and complexity would be 
increased tenfold by permitting the 
enemy’s ships to traverse the ocean, 
every one of them to be subject to 
search and disputation on such a point 
as this. How long would it continue . 
without one of the belligerents de- 
claring that the new compact was 
infringed by the other, and therefore 
at an end? 

Fifthly. A new class of difficul- 
ties would result under the new 
system. A French merchantman 
is to be at liberty, in time of war, 
to sail unmolested along our coast, 
to come up the Channel, and ap- 
pear off one of our ports; and sup 
pose, after arriving off one of our 
ports, laden with grain, of which 
we are in need, she come into it, 
what is to be done? Of course, 
having given*up the right to cap- 
ture the cargo, you buy and pay 
for it. If you invite commerce to 
travel the globe, you cannot shat 
your door right in her face. If 
“free trade in war” mean anything, 
it means that your traffic with the 
enemy shall go on undisturbed, al- 
though you are doing your utmost 
to destroy him in another direc- 
tion. Views like these may direct 
a game of chess, in which the pieces 
are of wood, but not the game of 
war, in which the pieces are men of 
human infirmity and passion. Free 
trade in war is free trade in non- 
sense. The two things are inherent- 
ly antagonistic, and can no more be 
brought to live together side hy 
side than heat and cold. We could 
not, and would not, have one part 
of our people fall of national spirit, 
and ready to make any sacrifice for 
the safety and honour of the coun- 
try, and another part trading with 
the enemy in the accustomed forms 
of friendship. We should be apt 
to say to such men, “I would that 
thou wert cold or hot; but because 
thou art neither cold nor hot, 
therefore will I spew thee out of 
my mouth.” Hitherto, as a people, 
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though often divided in time of 
peace, we have ever been one in 
time of war. Evil will be the day 
when this shall be reversed — when 
we shall be of one mind daring 

ace, and in war two people, — the 
one fighting the enemy, the other 
trading with the enemy. To brin 
a nation into this condition woul 
be to reduce the body politic to the 
state of a man smitten with paraly- 
sis— half the trunk quick with life, 
the other half cold and torpid’ We 
see this day, in another country, 
what are the fruits of disunion, of 


divided interests within a people. 


Does not that sad spectacle warn 
us to forbid any principle that 
might work out a similar result ? 

And after all is not the whole 
foundation of this movement un- 
sound? The object is to remove 
or lessen the evils of war. Is it to 
the real interests of humanity that 
they should be removed? At pre- 
sent war is the exception, but if 
it could be rendered beneficial to 
some and injurious to none, it 
would come to be the rule, to be 
the constant condition of nations. 
How, indeed, would a war be 
brought to an end? From the day 
it begins there is a large class in- 
terested in its continuance— naval 
and military officers thirsting for 
promotion; contractors making for- 
tones by it; even the public find- 
ing in it the charm of excitement., 
On the other hand, there is a class 
which suffers, whose trade is inter- 
rupted, whose losses are depressing ; 
this class grows under the effects 
of war taxation, until at length 
the public mind is swayed in the 
direction of peace. But if com- 
merce proceed as usual, with the 
stimulus, too, of Government ex- 
penditure— if none are to suffer and 
many to gain, there would really 
be nothing to prevent wars being 
interminable. And a great preven- 
tive power’ would also be removed. 
Thrice, at least, within the last fifty 
years, we should have gone to war 
with the United States, but for 
the enormous interests to be jeo- 
pardised. This compelled  states- 


men to pause and hold back, and 
so the calamity was escaped. Un- 
der the new system we should al- 
ways be ready to enter into strife, 
and should never know how to 
end it. Wars but rarely end b 
paren exhaustion; that which 
e them is moral exhaustion, 
weariness and depression of the 
public mind; and the losses and 
suffering that tend to produce this 
condition are the real peacemakers. 
It is a question if it might not 
be better to render its losses so 
overwhelming, its sufferings so in- 
tolerable, and its instruments so 
fatal, that men would be forced to 
abandon it by sheer dismay, and 
adopt some other mode of adjusting 
the disputes of nations, 

There are those who, in 
these questions, assert that we have 
no right to judge of the future by 
the past, or to take it for granted 
that we shall again be able to exert 
the power of blockade as we have 
done. If there be reason for doubt 
on this point, it wonld seem the 
proper e@ourse rather to seek the 
strengthening of our navy than the 
means of crippling its efficiency. 
Bat, in truth, there exists no ground 
for the distrust. The change that 
has come over naval affairs in the 
introduction of steam is a change 
wholly to our advantage. Our 
maritime supremacy was attained 
under many drawbacks, in the days 
of wooden ships. uch of our 
timber had to be imported; for the 
hemp that made our ropes, the flax 
of our canvass, the very tar we ) 
we. were dependent upon 0o 
countries. This is not so now, 
when war is to be a question of 
money, iron, and coal. If we had 
expressly devised a change to tell 
in favour of this country, we should 
have selected these elements. Where 
is the country or combination that 
can compete with us in financial 
resources, in building ships of iron, 
in constracting steam-engines, in 
supplying coal, in the number of 
private establishments that in case 
of need could prodace a navy per 
annum? And a point generally un- 
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observed is the singular value now 
given to our foreign ions as 
coaling stations for the fleets. In 
future wars that Power will possess 
an enormous advantage whose fleets 
ean replenish their coal in every 


There are other elements of 
strength of no mean importance. 
If we look back to the political 
condition — to the laws prevailing 
—to the discontent brooding in 
this country at the commencement 
of the century—it is ‘really mar- 
vellous how, with half our present 
population, and a tithe of our 
present resources, we should have 
been able to effect what was accom- 
plished. The spirit of sedition, 
the benighted laws, the unjust mo- 
opolies, the = distinctions, 
remnants of darker ages, have 
— away, and in their place un- 
roken contentment and loyalty 
pervade the land. Surely there is 
strength in this against the day 
of need. Not that too great a 
confidence becomes any people. 
In the midst of so many disturbing 
elements, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, it is plainly our duty to hold 
ourselves prepared for any event. 
Such a period is ill chosen for 
emasculating our naval power. It 
is, indeed, our policy to avoid em- 
broiling ourselves in anybody’s quar- 
rel, but the other extreme of inaction 
would be still more injurious. The 
day has not arrived for this country 
to abdicate the duties of a great 
Power, and meekly resign itself to 
the position of a permanent neutral. 
Fouty years of peace had thrown a 
spell over the mind of Europe, but 
- that spell is broken. There is a 
spirit abroad which is not that of 
On all sides we hear of 
armour-plates forging, of cannon 
being rifled, of frontiers to be round- 
ed, of treaties that need amend- 
ment. At such a time it behoves 
us to keep intact, in all its vigour, 
that naval power which is the 
sheet-anchor of our safety. None 
need be told that such it is— every 
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Englishman knows it by his in- 
stinct. It must be kept prepared 
to strike as well as to resist. If we 
have consented to abandon one of 
its former rights, is not this rather 
a reason to hold on the more firmly 
by the rest than to strip it of a 
second and a third? The eagle 
that cleaves the air with piercing 
eye and sweeping wing, none be- 
hold without admiration or feel a 
disposition to affront; strip it of its 
pinions, and you havea poor, tame, 
pitiful bird. Sach a change is that 
now proposed. Having given up 
one right, we are to obliterate 
another, and cast away a third. 
The next thing should be, having 
clipt its wings and tamed down its 
ancient spirit, to sell the navy for 
old timber, and compound with 
other Powers to treat us with de- 
cency and let our trade go on un- 
troubled. Those who desire this 
position for our country, let them 
support these changes. 

We conclude that no ground 
really exists for the apprehensions 
that have excited this movement; 
that the Paris Declaration is of no 
binding force, and, if carried out, 
that its results can have no serious 
importance; that the right of cap- 
ture cannot be abolished without 
extinguishing that of blockade; 
that the deprivation of these rights 
would at once incapacitate us in 
dealing with the majority of com- 
mercial States, and would jeopardise 
our means of bringing maritime war 
to a successful issue; that these 
changes are utterly opposed to our 
interest as the chief naval Power, 
and that compacts of this nature 
cannot endure amidst the passions 
of warfare; finally, that the princi- 
ple of the movement is erroneous 
at its root, as, instead of promoting 
peace, it would remove the chief 
barrier to war; and that this agita- 
tion can have no other result than 
to waste time far better employed 
in some parsuit useful to those who 
move in it, or of some practical ser- 
vice to the country. 





